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PREFACE 


It has been the author’s aun to ^ite a continuous 
narrative of the events connected with Indian History 
from the earliest times to the present day , and takmg 
into consideration the history programme m the Bom 
bay High Schools, the book covers a four years' course, 
wluch may, however, be contracted into a shorter space 
in order to suit the convemencea of other places 

The first year covers that period which extends from 
the earhest times to Babar’s mvasion of India in 1525 
The following two years, deal with the Moghul, Maratha, 
and British Penods, together with a short note on 
Indian Administration The author is of opmion that 
dupmg the second year the Moghul and Maratha Periods 
should be dispo«cd of , and the Bntisb Penod together 
with Indian 4dmiatstration, during the third yeir, so 
that the fourth year may be a general repetition of the 
whole course 

The author has followed a plan which was gradoallv 
suggested to him whilst bo wa'« teachmg m the class 
room The iloghul, Maratha and British Periods are 
not mdependent of one another yet for the sake of 
clearness each penod is treated separately, and com 
pnscs all the events connected with it 

This way of proceedmg naturaHy entails a certoin 
amount of repetition, but it has the great advantage of 
method and clearness 

St Xatitscs lltcii Sctioox, 

Bombay, Deettytber 


J H G . 
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BOOK I 

the HINDU PERIOD 


CHAPTER I 

the sources of INDIAN HISTORY 
No. 1 - — ^MDIA 
I. memory map 

•r 1. 1 trr,m Comorin, the extreme Southern 

IP we ^ Peninsula, due north, right across 

CtolXntoent -e trarerso various tracts ol land 

characteristic features ; wc come across 
I of tablelands, a region of plains, and a reg.on 

r'Shfe-tands. The region of table-tads comprises 
1 T\ TV nncl the table-land of Central India. 

The DKcnn The Deccan has the shope of a triangle, 
i heucc , . Its baae is formed by the 

v'%’ vaXanf^c and%* the southern elopes of its hilly 
\ Its two sides are bounded by the 

tv Sid bv the Eastern Ghats, which ore rcspcc- 

wi^hcdVtbc Arabian Sea and by the Bay of 

cfn’ral laJio. Die table-land of Centml India is also 
„„hly sliapcd like a triangle, added to the Deccan. Its 
^orth i estem side is formed by the Aravalli Mountams ; 
Us Mrtbem side by the edge of the plain of the G.anpcs. 
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of region of plains comprises the basms 

if The plam of the Indus 

of the O t ^1 Hills, that of the Ganges is north 

, ,5®”“'='' Indian Plateau 

the Indiiir^^! i. to the west of the plam of 

and to •“"y “J AfghLstan, 

Hindu KuslT^tl, Tr Ganges are the 

lavas tS' Kange, and the Hima 

boundaries of northern 

mtereat from of the plama is of the greatest 

central and soufS^M””' '*•’ 

tune separated from the*h.l7“ “P™ “ 

and the great wall of thi^ n^ country of Afghanistan 
sea ■ But this sea Las 1 ^ Hunalayas by the shallow 
Its stead the alluvial ‘■‘sappcared , and in 

Ganges which ar^ of the Indus and of the 

the P'^^tions of 

sea lerel gradually risen above the 

The Vmdhya ImB tt. *1. 

historical point of y- < * greatest interest from a 
parts The Lrthlr' " two 

(between the Indus anrl comprises the Pimjab 
(between Delhi and Rf»T, ^ Hmdustan Proper 

the ancient Indian hiot ^he territories which 

Subah „r nTaT 01,1°™“.''“'* ‘"'““““O Eastern 
part which the Aryans iri'‘T?"'®“’ The southern 
of English histo^s called Dakshma is the Deccan 
Northern and Southern I i of the land mto 

because most of the events “ “ °* importance 

Early Indian history took ^°“”ooted with Ancient or 
Range ^ “* P>aco north of the Vimlhja 


'Johiutoii IS 
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n NATCTRAL DEFENCES 

India’s boimdanes are nature's own formidable 
bulwark to protect the country against foreign invasion 

1 Southern Defences The Deccan is protected bj 
the Arabian Sea on the one side and by the Bay of 
Bengal on the other , emd for many centuries the broad 
expanse of the ocean proved an effective bamer agamst 
foreign invaders 

2 Western Defences On the west, India is protected 
by the barren and mountainous regions of Afghanistan 
To the east of Afghanistan, but m the land of India all 
along the western frontier, from north to south, flows 
the Indus , which thus serves the purpose of a second 
line of defence Further eastward still stretches the 
Indian Desert between the valley of the Indus and the 
Aravalh Mountams, presentmg a waterless void, which 
extends from the Bann of Cutob in a north easterly 
direction for a length of about 400 miles with a breadth 
of 150 miles Thus the way from the west, especially 
from the south west, is barred by a triple lone of for 
midable obstacles 

3 Eastern Defences On the east India is as 
carefully shielded as on the west by a senes of extensive 
mountam ranges ninnmg from north to south all along 
the eastern boundaries 

4 Northern Defences The northern gates of India 
are closed against invaders by an extensive system of 
mountams of such great height that they have rightlj 
been called the great snowy walls 

First of all there are the Himalayas formmg a double 
range of enormous masses of hills piled upon hills in 
silent majesty, and covering an area about 1,600 miles 
long, and from 250 to 300 miles broad They oro the 
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loftiest mountains in the world , and their snow capped 
peaLs, Mount Everest, Kinchinjunga, and a host of 
others, stand like solitary sentinels keeping watch over 
the snowy borderland that lies to the north of tho plains 
of the Ganges To make the approaches of India across 
the Himalayan Range BtiU more impossible, the vast 
length of the Himalayan Mountains is backed by the 
desert plateau of Tibet, as formidable a barrier as the 
huge massive mountains themselves 

Towards the western extension of the Himalayas rises 
the Karakoram Range with Mount Godwin Austen, 
second only m altitude to Mount Everest among the 
highest mountain peaks m the world Purther west 
ward still extends the Hmdu Kush formmg a single 
ridge of high elevation • 

m tNADCQUATE PROTECTION 
The semi circle, which shields India on the west, 
north, and east with apparently impassable barriers, 
has as a matter of fact proved an mefficient barrier 
against foreign invasions By a strange freak of nature 
there are a few places where the mountams are of 
comparatively low altitude These places are called 
passes , and among the passes the most famous are the 
Barogil and the Dorah on the Hindu Kush, and tho 
Khjber m Afghanistan 

lii course of tune foreign, mvaders did not fail to 
discover these gateways into India , and in successive 
waves they passed over the Hmdu Kush and through the 
Khyber, and su ooped down upon the fair land of 

IV THE EBLHI GATEWAY 
Tho geographical diviaons that have been mdicated 
make it plain that Delhi occupied a position of great 
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strategic importance , it was the gateway that led into 
Hmdustan Proper This explains why Delhi and its 
surrounding plains have time after time been the scene 
of gigantic battles , for it was there that the sons of the 
soil made their final attempt to safeguard the land of 
Hindustan from the devastating hordes that came to 
rob, bum, plunder, and kill 

No 2— THE SOURCES OP HISTORY 
The History of India may be divided mto three parts 
(1) There is first of all the prehistoric period beginning 
from the earliest times and extendmg to the year 600 
BO It may nghtly be called Ancient Indian History, 
and compnses a number of events of which the succes 
Bion in order of tune cannot be determined (2) With 
the year COOb o opensapenodof Early Indian History 
Its characteristic feature is that the events connected 
with it are arranged in order of tune, and though the 
dates assigned to the events are not absolutely correct 
they are approximately so (3) Fmally the year 326 
D c marks the beginning of Actual Indian History, for 
it IS the vear of Alexander's invasion, the earliest date 
that 13 absoluteU certain 

The question, therefore, which naturally presents 
itself IS whence do wo derive our Imowledge of the 
various events connected with Ancient and Early 
Indian History 1 This knowledge is derived from books 
and from mscnptions 

I BOOKS 

1. The Vedas Among the books of Ancient India the 
Vedas aro the most important The nord Veda comes 
from the root iid, which means fo know , the Vedas are, 
thereloro, books of wisdom 
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The Big Veda The Rig Veda is the most important 
of the four collections of books of wisdom of Ancient 
India Its essential and. fundamental part is a Satnhita 
or collection of 1028 hymns addressed to various Indian 
deities The hymns are of different authorship and 
accordmg to the generally accepted view, the oldest of 
them date hack to 1600 b o We may therefore say 
with Dutt that the Rig Veda was composed during the 
Vedic period which is generally believed to have ex 
tended from 2000 B o toHOOBO* But it is not likely 
that the collection of hymns was completed by that 
time 

Three other Vedaa Besides the Rig Veda there are 
three other Vedas theSsmaVeda theYajurVeda and 
the Atharva Veda 

The Same Veda was meant to serve as a text book for 
the priests who attended the Soma Sacrifice and con 
tarns a detailed account of the rites connected with this 
function 

The Va^ur Veda was ako written for practical 
purposes but did not confine itself to the Soma Sacrifice 
it comprised the whole sacrificial nte m its entirety 
The Athana Veda differs widely from the other Vedas 
and 18 of much later date It is made up of verses 
spells and mcantations meant to brmg down either a 
blessing or a curse It contains charms agamst every 
kind of evil that may tbreateu man against enemies 
demons and wizards against harmful animals like 
snakes agamst sickness and disease Other pharma 
contamed m it are supposed to obtain benefits to 
ensure love and a happy family life health longevity 
and protection on journeys and even luck in gamblmg ® 
2 The Biahmanas the Bpamshads, and the Sutras 
‘Dutt 1 6 *c«) Ene xv 318 19 
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Tbe Brahmonas and the TJpanishads formed a secondary 
literature that gradually grew up round each of the 
Vedas 

The Brahmanas were chiefly intended to serve as 
explanations of the hymns, and may therefore be looked 
upon as a kmd of commentary on the Samhita On the 
contrary the Upamshads differ considerably from the 
Vedas , for they are philosophical treatises, and their 
connection with the Samhita is less apparent The 
Sutras are treatises dealing with the Vedio ntual and 
with the customary law They are famous for their 
conciseness, and can hardly be understood without the 
help of authontative commentanes They are generally 
regarded as a part of the Veda 

3 The Puranas The Puranas are eighteen m num 
her They were intended and are still used for the 
instruction of the unlettered closes They are volumin 
ous treatises embracing almost every possible subject 
mythology, history, philosophy, and sacred law One 
of the oldest of them was probably finally edited m 
400 A D Much of the information which they contam 
about prehistoric India is of doubtful value 

4 The Laws of Manu Fmally mention must be 
made of the Laws of Monu, which were probably com 
piled, m their present form, at some penod after 500 b c 
They contain an enormous mass of rules laws customs 
and ntes which the Brahman student had to know by 
heart They are important because though they are of 
a later date, they are believed faithfully to repre<5ent the 
traditions of the remote Vedic times 

5 The Great Indian Bpics Besides the above 
mentioned books there are others of a less sacred 
character As they are long poems or rather masses of 
verses, and deal with warlike exploits they are generally 
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called the Great Indian Epica The JIahabharata 
records the struggle for supremacy between rival tribes 
The narrative of the struggle is prodigiously long , for 
the only full English translation which exists, runs mto 
7,500 pages of small type The Ramayana narrates the 
exploits of King Rama , it contams seven books of 
about 24,000 slokas or 48,000 lines 

6. Toreign latexature Chmese travelltrs have also 
left writmgB behmd them, which throw much light on 
Early Indian History Many Chmese Buddhist pilgrims 
visited India, which they looked upon as their Holy 
Land, and left detailed records of what they had seen 
on their long journeys Nor should it he forgotten that 
the statements made m the native literature of India 
are not unfrequently corroborated and supplemented 
by the Greek historical authors 

II INSCRIPTIONS 

By inscriptions is here meant whatever written 
information has been in past ages incised either on stone 
or on metal Among these inscriptions the most 
valuable are those found on coins, on copper plates and 
on monumcnta From them we learn the names of 
ruling monarchs, the occurrences of public events, or 
the transaction of private business Each inscription 
in itself does not tell us much but when there are many 
of them it 60 happens that the ono at times explains tho 
other, atid ui this vtay valuable mioTiaatioii may be 
gathered 



CHAPTER II 

THE PREHISTORIC PERIOD 
(TO 600 B o ) 

No 1 —THE DRAVIDUNS 

1. Place of Ongin The Dravidions had their home 
m the Indian Peninsula, and here they were well 
protected on the north by the broad belts of hills and 
forests of the Satpura and Vmdhya ranges ^ Their 
ongm is to a large extent shrouded m mystery, so that 
it cannot bo ascertamed with certainty from where they 
camo Some histonans owing to the difficulty m tracing 
their travels, are of opinion that the Drandians are 
aboriginals, which means the first or the primitive 
inhabitants of Southern India But there are others 
who hold that they were immigrants though it is 
impossible from the present data at our disposal to 
state whence they originally came 

2 State of Civilisation The Dravidians were not 
utter barbarians There nas such a thing as a distinct 
Dravidiati Civilisation , for it would appear that there 
u cro a number of wealthy Dravidian cities and that the 
people were not ignorant of refinements and luxuries for 
uluch uncivilised barbarians have no use 

Moreover, the country which they mhabitcd com 
pn«ed not only that part of Southern India occupied 
nouadajs bj the Tamil speaking population but also 

i4 


ai< >. 
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the Kanarese and the MalayaKin, the Tulu and the 
Telugu speaking countries and, m addition, mam 
tamed close commiimcation with Ceylon The land of 
the Dravidiana was, therefore, of considerable extent , 
nor was it lacking m teBOurc^ It was nch m gold and 
pearls m pepper and spices , and even in those remote 
days the Telugu country was famous for its choice 
cotton goods ^ The Dravidians were of a lower 
mtellectual status than the Aryans, but vastly superior 
to the Dasyus Moreover, they succeeded m preserving 
their nationality pure and unmixed , and even nowa 
days the Dravidian. type la easily recogmsahle, and 
characterises many of the mhahitants of Southern 
India 

3 Religion The Dravtdians practised a form of 
demoU'Wcrship 

SUMUAR7 
/ Place of Origin 

Doubtful , either immigrants or abonguials they divelt in 
Southern India 

// Ctmlieation 

Cities extensive country gold spices cotton goods 
2JJ Rdigion 

Demon worship 

^ ^ Brahvus and Mundas Doth are among the 
most ancient peoples that have lived m India and their 
importance la mainly due to their connexion with the 
Dravidian race As a matter of fact, the whole Dravi 
dian problem can onlj bo solved by accounting for the 
preaenco of the Brabuis m Baluchistan, and for that of 
the Mundari peoples in and around Chota Nagpur 

* Smith OH I 15 
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A The Brahms There are about 50,000 of tliem, 
and they speak a Dravidtan language, though the 
Dravidjan elements m their speech are rapidly dis 
appearing under the influence of neigbbounng dialects 
They may be the remnanta of Dravidian immigrants 
entermg India from the north west , in which cas>o the 
Dravidians are not abongmals Bnt it is also possible 
that they are the advance guard of an emigration move 
ment which was abandoned soon after it had begun , in 
which case the Dravidians are abongmals 
B The Mundan Peoples The speakers of the Munda 
languages number over 3,000,000 Their speech was at 
first behaved to be Dravidian, bnt Mar Muller proved 
the contrary ' It would appear that their speech 
belongs to a widespread family spoken in the islands 
scattered about the Pacific Ocean Therefore some are 
of opinion that the Mundos are umnigrants from the 
east , hut others hold that in spite of the difference 
between the respective languages, the Mundas are 
of Dravidian stock, and may rightly claim to be 
abongmals It is also stated that among them 
the Santala are the best representatives of the pure 
primitive Dravidian type * 

No 2— THE DASTUS 

1 Place of Ongm The whole valley of the Ganges 
and m fact the whole country, contamed between the 
Vindhva Range and the Himalaya mountains, was 
occupied by a people called the Dasvus 

2 State of Civilisation It is from the Aryans that 
wo denvo our knowledge of the aboriginals of the north 
The Aryans gloried in tbefaime^ of their complexion, 

* Jmp«rial OcL.fKe«r i 3%* * BAngaswaou, 9 , 
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and proudly called thenrselvcs ** the white complex 
loned itienda of Indra *' By way of contrast the 
Daayna are alluded to as the enemy who is flayed of 
his black skm,” “ those, reddish in appearance, who 
utter fearful yells,” and ** bom to be out in twain 
We read m one of the Vedic hymns that “ They {the 
Dasyus) are not men, they do not perform sacrifices, 
they do not believe in anything O Destroyer of foes, 
k'U them I ” ^ But the Dasyus were not without the 
rudiments of civilisatiom Thus, for example they had 
leaders, erected fortified strongholds, bmit towns, and 
possessed treasures of gold and jewels 

3 Rehgion Their rebgious practices were of a 
primitive kind , for it is generally admitted that they 
■were worshippeia of trees and serpents Their descend 
anta ace etiil found m the mountain ranges that bound 
the great northern plam ‘ 

No 3 —THE ARYANS 

Plan 

1 The Aryan Invasion 

2 The Early Aryans 

3 Further Developmenta 

4 Subsequent Fate 

6 The C»t« System 

I THE ARYAN INVASION 
The Aryans were the first invaders of India They 
came ongmally from the highlands of Central Asia the 
lofty table land of Pamir They were peaceful farmers 
the word Aryan ” meaning “ ttller of the earth ” 

1 The Punjab In the hymns of the Rig Veda the 
names of about twenty five nveis are mentioned , and 
these many nvers all belong to the syatem of the Indus 
‘Steel 3 * Smith EM of I 379 
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They mclnde the five great eastern branches of the 
Indus, and a number of its north western tributaries 
We may therefore conclude that the earhest Aryan 
invaders made their home partly to the west and partly 
to the east of the Indus 

2 Hmdustan Proper. As years went on, the de 
scendants of the first immigrants, probably increased by 
fresh arrivals, travelled gradually eastwards, and 
occupied the basins of the Jumna and the Ganges, or 
Hindustan Proper This further advance m the occu 
pation of India is partly mdicated by the Yajur Veda 
It mentions the famous land of Kuru Kshetra and of 
Panohala Kuru Kshetra was situated on the western 
side of the Jumna , and Panchala was the country 
contained between the Jumna and the Ganges 

3 The Vtndhya Range Line. In course of time the 
Aryans spread both southwards and eastwards, con 
quored the whole coxmtry lying between the Himalayas 
and the Vindhya Range, and reduced the Dasyus to 
slavery 

This fresh advance is mentioned m the Laws of Manu 
Accordmg to the Laws of Monu the wide territories 
contained between the Himalayas and the Vindhya 
Range are called Aryavarta, or the country of the 
Arj ans In the land of Aryavarta there was one spot or 
t'lthcr provmco, that was privileged above all the others 
This was Brahmavarta the Holy Land situated due 
north of modem Delhi and to the south of the upper 
course of the Sutlej, between the nvers S'lrasvati and 
Dnshadvati It was m this region that the Rig Veda is 
believed to have been completed There is a couplet m 
the Jfahabharata to the followmg effect ' Those who 
dll ell in Kuru Kshetra to the south of the Sarasrati and 
the north of the Dnshadvati dwell in Heaven J ” 
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4 Aryan Penetration of the Deccan The last stage 
m the Aryan conq^uest was a movement southwards 
To the south lay the country which they called Dah 
cKxthr. of which the English word Deccan is said to be a 
corruption The Aryan penetration of the Deccan was 
chiefly confined to the spread of Aryan ideas and 
institutions among the Dravidians of the south But 
this peaceful penetration of the south does not belong 
to the Vedic Penod , it took place many centuries 
afterwards 


n THE EARLY ARYANS 

1 Racial Supenonty In comparison with the 
Dasyus and the Drandians, the Aryans belonged to a 
higher intellectual status They were moreover a fair 
complezioned people, so that their mtellectual supen 
onty and their preposseasmg physical appearance 
naturally marked them out as a race of conquerors 
For It must be borne m mmd that they were strong 
broad chested men, hardened by the rigours of open air 
life 

2 Occupational Pursuits They were a race of 
farmers This is made evident for us by the Vedic 
hymns m which frequent mention is made of oxen, the 
cultivation of com ploughing, sowing and reaping ' 
Thus one of their hymns reads ‘ We will cultivate this 
field with the Lord of the Geld , may he nourish our 
cattle and our horses , and may ho bless ua thereby 
Let the oxen work memly let the men work memly, 
let the plough move on memly Fasten the traces 
merrdy ply the goad memly * From this we ma> 
easily gather that their chief mdustnal pursuits were 
closely connected with agriculture They counted their 
> Steel. Q iDutt u 35 
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wealth by their fields, their crops, and their herds of 

cattle 

But the fact that the Aryans were farmers shonld not 
lead us to think that they did not know how to bend 
the how, and how to hurl the spear Long before they 
entered India, they had become highly skilled hunters , 
for they had to be continually on the watch for the wild 
beasts that threatened their flocks ^ Moreover, among 
them there were blacksmiths, silversmiths, carpenters 
barbers, and other artisans Among the latter the 
weavers deserve a special mention * 

3 Social Customs Among the prinutive Aryans 
social life centred round the family Family life was 
organised after the patnarchal rule, according to which 
the father is the head of the family, and exercises 
supreme authority m all things that regard the family’s 
w^are both from a temporal and from a spiritual point 
of view He hghted the sacrificial fire m his own hearth, 
and made offermgs to propitiate the bright gods m ins 
favour and that of his children ’ The Aryan household 
lived simple hvea , their food consisted of milk, 
wheaten cakes vegetables and fruits When they 
sacrificed animals, however, those who took part m the 
sacrifice did not hesitate to eat the flesh of the victims 
Moreover, they were fond of strong drinks, and espe 
cially loved the Soma juice Fmally, they mdulged in 
all kmds of amusements such as dancmg, smgmg, racmg 
and gambling * 

4 Rehgious Beliefs When the Aryans mvaded 
India, they had no temples , neither did they worship 
idols They knew nothmg of caste and forced widow 
hood and no evidence of sati or child marriage exists on 
‘Hovell SM ofl^Z *Dutt i 28 
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the slightest authority ' Their religious practices were 
almost entirely made up of nature worship They 
addressed their prayers to the great phenomena of 
nature, which they conceived as living bemgs ® 

Thus, for example, they worshipped the sky that 
shines, or Dyu , the sky that rams, or Indra , the 
mighty sky, or Varuna Another important deity was 
Agm, which had three forms the sun m the heavens, 
the lightnmg, and the terrestrial fiire They also ad 
dressed their prayers to Soma This was ongmally an 
mtosacating drink palatable not only to the mortals but 
also to the gods It was at first used as a sacrificial 
oSermg, but in course of time it took its place among 
the deities, and became identified with the moon It 
was likewise the common practice of the Aryans to 
deify the nvers and the mountuns, the wmds and the 
stars 

Furthermore, these deities were looked upon oa 
" bnght gods " that were anxious to com© to man’s 
assistance, and never dreamt of inflicting harm upon 
human beings But in order that man might secure for 
himself their favour, he hod to propitiate them Ac 
cordmgly, the Aryans made offerings of milk , grain, 
ghee, flesh, and soma 

IIX rUBTHER DE\T2LOP31EXTS 
1. Growth of Warlike Activities The land which the 
Aryans mvaded was inhabited by a race of aboriginals, 
the Dasyus, nho were not at all anxious to be dis 
pos'^e^^ed of their lands Accordingly, the mvaders bad 
to fight their way inwards, thus developing warlike 
dispositions Prornfarmersthey became warriors The 
natural result was that a considerable advance was 
'Steel V »Whc«ler.CJ/ c//, 1,103 
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made m the m-vTiMtaotviro of arms and weapons of 
various kinds Already m the Rig Veda we arc told of 
armours, of golden helmets, and of armours for the 
shoulders and for the arms, probably a shield They 
fought with feathered, sharp pointed, s hinin g shafts, 
with sharp edged sworda, and even made use of war 
chariots ^ Thus it came about that the Aryans beat 
their ploughshares into swords 

2 Formation of Kingdoms Originally the social 
organisation of the Aryans centred round the family, 
the village, and the tribal unit 

Step hy step the village community developed a 
charaotenatio form of organisation The owners of 
bouses or the Aryan freemen, met yearly m a general 
assembly to elect the village council, consistmg of five 
tnemhers * Those who were thus elected to watch over 
the interests of several family groups used to meet 
under the council tree, the Bodht tree, or tree of wisdom, 
under the shade of which the village affairs were 
discussed 

Village organisation was followed by tribal organisa- 
tion For the sake of protection the villages combined 
in ever growing numbers, so that the chieftam who was 
at the head of the confederation wielded an authority 
which extended over a group of ten, twenty, a hundred, 
or even a thousand villages ® This chieftain was made 
responsible for the security of each village , and, in 
return for the protection thus afforded, he was supplied 
by each village with a number of fighting men, or with 
cattle, or produce Thus the importance of the tribal 
chieftam little by little increased, till at last, after 
exercising all the prerogatives of royalty, he assumed 
the royal title, became kmg, and ruled with the assist- 
46 *H»veU 26 
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ance of a council of ministers In this way vanous 
kingdoms came mto csastcnco , and among tlicsc 
Ivjngdoms we may Bpccially mention Panchala, Kosala, 
Videha, Magadha, Kaai, and Anga 
3. Religions Changes. Although the religious prac- 
tices of the primitive Aryans were different from those 
of modem Hinduism, already in the Vedic Age the 
Hmdu belief began little by little to spread 

First of all there is bttle doubt that the religious 
practices of the non Aryan inhabitants of India affected 
the religious belief of the Aryans This seems specially 
to be the case with the Snake worship, common among 
the primitive peoples of India, and of which the first 
traces are met with m the Yajur Veda The presump 
tiou therefore is that the Aryans borrowed it from the 
non-Aryan peoples Similarly the introduction of 
dreadful deities by the aide of the bnght gods of the 
Aryans may probably be accounted for by the religious 
influence of non Aryan belief , for the worshipping of 
such deities is much more common with barbanans than 
with civilised races 

Finally, the change was to a large extent the work of 
the pnestly order In course of time the father of the 
family ceased to exercise his pnestly functions, giving 
place to a group of men solely engaged in priestly 
occupations These were the Brahmans, who gradually 
changed the simple form of early Aryan worship into an 
mtneato sacrificial system As the number of sacrifices 
increased, so did the purposes for which they were 
offered , and as the blessings and curses which these 
sacrifices were meant to effect became more numerous, 
so the deities who bestowed the blessings, or brought 
tfcrffw fhecccfses, ffScar 
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found a place m tlic Hindu pantheon. It "vvas in their 
honour that figures were carved out of stone, and that 
temples were built, and in this way Hinduism, the cult 
of idols, and the erection of temples took the place of 
early Aryan nature worship 

TV SUBSEQtJENT FATE OF THE ARYANS 
1. Intei-tnbal Contests. The inter tribal contests are 
recorded m the Mahabharata , they belong to a period 
to which it IS difficult to assign a probable date 

The Mahahharata recounts the contest for supremacy, 
which ended m the triumph of the Pandavas and in the 
formation of a great confederation with Indraprastha 
for its capital The mam plot runs as follows . the five 
BOSS of King Pandu, the Kshatnya brothers, also called 
the Pandavas, allowed themselves to be tncked out of 
their royal rights by their cousms, the hundred Kaur* 
avas, the sons of Dhritarashtra, Pandu’s brother But ' 
m the end Pandava chivalry and religious principles 
triumphed over Kaurava unBcmpulousness and craft ^ 
2 Warlike Operations m the South. The Ramayana 
records the passmg of the Aryans beyond the Vmdhya 
Mountains Their leader, Rama, on returning from a 
huntmg expedition, found that his wife, Sita, had been 
abducted by the King of Ceylon Thereupon he 
appealed to his Aryan followers, and at their head 
crossed the straits which separate Ceylon from the 
mamland, stormed and captured hi^ enemy’s fortress, 
rescued Sita, came bock in tnumph, and was crowned 
ICing of Ajodhya 

3. Gradual Decadence. The Aryans themselves 
oiJcnly admitted that their race was Uttle by httle falling 
off from the punty and excellence of the original stock 
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Por, wliilo it the proud boast of many early Arj ans 
to claim descent from the Solar Race, others were in 
later times satisfied to belong to the Lunar Race ^ This 
corruption of the purity of the Aryan race was partly 
brought about by their mingling with non-Aryan races 
Moreover, the subsequent division of the Aryan com 
monwealth mto rival kingdoms destroyed the bonds of 
national umty The ultimate result was that towards 
500 B c they gradually ceased to exist as a separate 
nationality This does not mean that the Aryan 
civilisation died out , on the contrary it survived, and 
to a large extent afiected the nations of later times 

V THE CASTE SYSTEM 

By way of conclusion we will add a few words on 
the caste system 

1. In Vedic Times, (o) Tht Vamas It la now 
universally admitted that the caste system did not exist 
m Vedic times The word Varna, which occurs m the 
Rig-Veds, does not indicate that the Aryans were 
divided mto hereditary castes , it rather marks the 
colour bar that separated the Aryans from the non 
Aryans For Varna origmally stood for colour and, 
when the word was first used to designate certam classes 
of people, it applied to classes of men divided from each 
other by the colour of their skin * 

(6) Class DtsUncUoTis Gradually, however, certam 
distmctions were mtroduced among the Arj ans them 
selves At first the father of each jomt family exercised 
the triple fimctions of pnest, farmer, and soldier But 
as the Aryan commumty developed, it became im- 
possible for one and the same individual to preside over 
the sacrificial rites, to cultivate the fields, and to wage 
’Fer^ussoa 11 ’Dutt, i 64 
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war Thus occupational divisions were introduced 
Accordingly, there were pnests, warriors and husband 
men , or Brahmans, Kshatnyas, and Vaisyas There 
was also a fourth group of people, called Sudras, who 
were for the moat part common labourers and slaves 
and unfit to perform the Aryan ceremomes Some 
authors state that the Sudras were Aryans , but it is 
more likely that they were aboriginals, who had 
surrendered themselves to their conquerors, and 
adopted Aryan ways and customs ^ 

These occupational divisions were likewise called 
Varnaa Takmg mto account that Varna means colour, 
it has been suggested that this name was applied to 
these divisions because the different classes may have 
worn garments of various colours * Whatever may be 
the value of this surmise one thmg seems to be certain 
that the occupational classification — the Vamas of the 
early Aryans—waa totally different from the modern 
caste system 

2 Caste Separations (a) Chradual Orowth This 
grouping according to occupational pursuits seems to 
have lasted till about 700 B c It was about that tune 
that the Vamas developed mto Jatis and class dis 
tinotions were superseded by caste separations 

(6) Causes Many causes were instrumental m 
brmging about this gradual transformation of the 
Vamas mto Jatis 

(c) Military Prestige During the Vedic Period all 
Aryans enjoyed the same social standing and civil 
rights but this umversal brotherhood was gradually 
replaced by a state of unequal social conditions First 
of all in one respect at least the occupational divisions 
ceased to exist There were Brahmans who did not 
‘Dutt I 8 ‘Smith OJJJ 36 
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hesit-ate to exchange the study of the Vedas for the 
sceptre or the sword They became longs and military 
leaders,^ and their example was imitated by others 
equally anxious to gam mihtary renown The result 
^vas that there arose a number of famihes whose 
members prided themselves on their warlike achieve 
ments by which, as a natural consequence they had 
amassed great wealth Thus mihtary fame and material 
advantages caused these famihes to combme and form 
a class of higher social standmg than the rest of the 
Aryans 

{d) Priestly Prestige By a similar process the 
Brahmans gradually secured for themselves a para 
mount influence m the Aryan commonwealth They 
succeeded m making the sacrificial ntes more and more 
complicated , so that a special ability and a long and 
tcchmoal preparation became necessary for those who 
presided over the sacrificial ceremonies Thus a 
priestly class gradually arose, the members of winch 
were closely united, and which presented a muted 
front to all those u ho had nought to do with priesth 
function's 

(e) Jiltxlurc wiih non Aryans Other 'social in 
equalities were brought about by the more or less 
acknowledged mixture that took place between Aryans 
and non Ar^ ans Marnagc alliances between Aryans 
and aboriginals may have been verj rare mdeed But 
it must not be forgotten that in course of time the 
Arjans were brought mto contact with other foreign 
mvadere About the latter nc cannot but remark that 
Hinduism seems to have po'^ses'sed a wonderful a'^simi 
lativo power , for many of thcae foreigners who carac 
to conquer ere themselves conquered and hmduiscd 
• Smith OM t 173 
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Tho most important nmoni; tlic^ie Iiinduisod forojpmra 
found it casj enough m course of time to iimko mnmopc 
alliances nitli Arjane, and thus further diversified the 
social status among tho members of the Ar^an coin 
mumtj 

(/) MamaQt yl/fianecs among Aryans After tho 
military and pncstlj families had secured for them 
selves a great prestige further divisions maj have taken 
place by mamago alhanccs between warriors and priests 
or between these famtliea and tho Vaisjas 
Conefttston Wo may therefore concludo that military 
and pncstly prestige together with tho mixture of 
rjans with non Aryans and tho marnago alliances 
between vanoiis families, greatly contributed to the 
breaking up of tho Aryan nation into a number of 
groups of different social statue 
3 CharactensUc Features of Social Inequality In 
many respects tbeso charactcnetic features were those 
that marked tho dealings of tho Aryans with the 
ahongmals They considered tho abongmals unfit to 
|K rdrm tho Aryan ceremonies, shunned nU mtercourbc 
with them as a dofUement and did not even think of 
(uraiig Mg marriage allmnces with them They likewise 
lifiin-dtohrcakbreadwiththem andthov even looked 
down lljioil the menial professions that fell to their lot 
Wo may tlioroforo say that Aryan contempt for the 
iihorij limlrt was based on their regard for purity, both 
of footl and blood and the high esteem m which they 
\w\d 0 lUpatloiial pursuits 

'\\\U Hlum was deeply ingrained m the Aryan 
hr, an<l tho result was that, when social in 
isplrtlUlvA <'r<'l't Aryan commonwealth the 

\ <\X\ 'W* » W'"'!''' formed claimed each one of 

t\\ \\\ \ sf XU X'V'U uioinbcra purity of food and of blood 
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and a certain profession Thus it comes about that a 
caste may be defined as a group of families following the 
same profea'^ion, and internally ruled by laws, peculiar 
to itself, for the observance of ceremonial pnnty, 
especially m matters of diet and marriage 

ConcZitston The caste system therefore is not a total 
innovation upon, or a radical change from, the Aryan 
customs prevalent durmg the Vedic Period It is rather 
the normal prolongation of the ancient Aryan mstitu 
tions as remodelled by the changes mto which these 
institutidna were mvolved by the new conditions and 
surroundings which the Aryan community had to face 
m its conquest and occupation of India ^ 

SUMMART 
/. ^ryan !nta3%<m 

Tile Fonjab Hindustan F/oper the Tindh^a Range the 
Deccan 

II Early Aryans 

1 Racial supremacy 

2 PuT«!nita farmers huntsmen smiths barbers weavers 

3 Social customs thefatheriraspnest former aodtramor 
\ illagcs and tribes 

4 BeLgious beliefs temples idols c&stes , forced widow 
hood and sati unVmown , nature worship 

III. FurUtr Deiclopments 
arUke activities, formation of , kingdoms, Hmduism 
II Subttqruta Fals 

Inter tnbal contests warlike operations in the south and 
gradual decadence 

V The Caste System 

1 In Vedio timra \omo the colour bar class distinctions 
based on pursuit*. 

2 Growth Social inequalities military and pnostly 
families mixture with non Aryans marriage alliances. 

3 Features of social inequalities punty of blood purity of 
food certain pursuits. 

4 Result families united by the same profession and by 
rules in matters of diet and marnnge. 

^Icgg'tin, Co»l«« in Indio 
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N.B.—Uho Mahabharata 1. Outline of the Epic. 
Tlio epic narrates the struggle between the five sons of 
Pandu, called Pandavas, and the hundred sons of 
Dritirashtra, called Kauravas after their great-grand- 
father Kuru Pandu and Dntirashtra were brothers, 
and the struggle ^ as a family feud between cousins of 
nval royal houses 

Before the feud began, Dritirashtra reigned in Has- 
tmapura. But as ho woa blind, he was deemed unfit to 
^e, and was merely tolerated, because his brother 
I andu had retired to the forest to pass the remainder of 
hia life m hunting. It was however understood that 
Dntirashtra was to bo succeeded on the throne not by 
one of hi8 own eons, but by one of Pandu‘8 sons. 

Thereupon the Kauravas tried every means to dc- 
pnvo their cousins of the succession. Their intrigues 
were successful, tdl the Pandavas at last met them on 
For oighteen days tho battle 

of tho IT and it only ended when the last 

of the Kauravas had been slain. 

the personages men- 
frZ r fictitious rather than real; but 

bJak' testifies te the gradual 
taMdoms w? uito a nuUer of 

KehlroL® i?” =“te system.' 

belief m a numbe/of Ik's been added the 

women are ieroie men and 

serve m late. common run of men to 

serve m later times as model, to be imitated, and a, 

’ Baumgartoer, 25. 
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semi gods to be prayed to Furthermore Brahmaruc 
influence makes itself felt by the importance given to 
Yoga or asceticism and to the use of Mantras as a means 
to coerce the gods ^ 

But it IS almost impossible to assign any reliable date 
to the social and religious development described m the 
Mahabharata , for the great epic is the creation of 
various epochs and different minds For though some 
•would have us believe that the great struggle took place 
as early as 3000 b 0 , the Mahabharata as a literary 
composition may be roughly placed between 400 b o 
and 200 ad It is therefore impossible to state that 
the social and religious conditions, depicted m the epic, 
belong to a defimte age * 

QUESTIOHS 

1 Point out the different steps of the Arytm invasion and 
conquest of India (I 1 4) 

2 Give a bnef account of the Early Aryans Show their 
social superiority and mdicato their occupational pursuits and 
tlicir Bocio] customs (U 13) 

3 What was the rcbgious belief of the Aryous T (II 4) 

4 Show tho gradual development of warlike activities among 
the Arjans (III I , IV 12) 

5 Account for the formation of the first Aryan kingdoms 
and mention the most important of them (III 2) 

C What do you know of the subsequent fato of tho Aryans * 
(IV I 3) 

7 ^Miat divisions existod m tbo Vedic Penod T or . Wliat 
13 meant by tho word Vamo of tho Vodic Penod T (V 1) 

8 ^^'lmt cau<ycs brought about social inequalities among the 
<\ryans t (V 2) 

0 Fouit out tho characteristic feature of these social m 
cqualiliea (V 3) 

10 Show that tho Caste System was not an innovation, but 
a prelongntion of the ancient Aryan institutions (V 3) 

1 /mpmol Oa.»Urer i 418 • Smith, 0,1/ J,, 33 



CIIAPTEH III 

THE THRESHOLD OF ACTUAL lUSTOHy 

(COO B O.— 326 B C.) 

WiTii the advent ol the year GOO u.o., wo stand on the 
threshold of actual history ; for it is the beginning of 
that period of history of which the events hove been 
arranged in serial order, so that probablo dates may ho 
assigned to the most important occurrences. 

Plan 

1. Political Comlitions. 2. Social Conditions. 

8. Kshatnya Ascetic Orders. 4. Ruling Dynasties. 

6 ProRiinoQt ilen. 0 Tiie rcrsian Invesion. 

Ho. 1— POLITICAL CONDITIONS 
1. Sources of InfonoaUon. The Jatakas are stories of 
a legendary character which relate the 550 existences 
through which Buddha is supposed to have passed 
before his final esastcnco. They ore of a later date than 
600 B c , and the conditions described in them were 
those prevalent m north-eastern rather than north- 
western India But m spite of these drawbacks, they 
are generally considered to contain information ap- 
proaciimg nearest to the truth 

2. Ruling Classes. According to the Vedio caste 
theory, the Kshatriyas are warriors ; but according to 
the Jatakas they are the representatives of political 
power, stand for the community which is above family 
and caste, and symbolise the State.* Their esceptional 
position is evidenced by the fact that in the Jatakas 
the Ivshatnyaa are always mentioned first among the 
great castes * 

> Maitra. 81, 
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3 Form of Government The King The members 
of the T illin g class ■were however they did not rule 

ovCT eoimtnes, but rather over peoples/ for the kmg is 
th^head of men ^ 

In times of war it was the chief duty of the kmg to 
\ protect his subjects and their property from hostile 
attacks In times of peace the king administered jus 
tice In the words of the Jatoka “ He gives decisions 
in Jaw suits”, he also pronounces the sentence “Goand 
impale him ” ^ To defray his expenses the king rehed on 
the presents made to him by his subjects , but in course 
of time he began to levy taxes He did not make cash 
demands, but received payments m kmd Thus, for 
example, we read m the Jatakas of the farmer who said 
“ From this field I must give the kmg his portion ” * 
Finally, the kingship was hereditary However, if it 
happened that the king’s son proved hmseli unworthy 
of hemg vested ■with the sovereign power, a new king 
was chosen The Jatakas tell us that m one case 
“ The ministers concluded that Pnnce PandajaU was a 
fool, and they made the Bodhisatta (Buddha m one of 
lus former existences) king * 

The King s OJJicers Sltntstere The ministers were 
the king's advisers Their power and influence varied, 
aud were largely determined by circumstances, one of 
the most tellmg circumstances was the ruler’s person 
abty With an enei^etic ruler the ministers irere 
figure heads , with a weak kmg the ministers were the 
real rulers of the realm * 

The guide of the king tn worldly and spiritual mailers 
seems to have occupied the place of the prime minister 
m a modem state ’ 

The ruler of the army held the highest military post 

* Rnngiuvrani, I 50 * 97 IOC 107 * Jbtd IIC. 
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m tho army after the king , and it would seem that in 
times of peace ho 'nas entrusted with tho administration 
of justice * 

The ro^e holding minister was tho king’s 8ur\ejor, 
and measured tho lands of his subjects, m order to 
determmo the amount of produce they had to pay by 
way of taxes * 

Tkt produce measurer measured tho produce of tho 
land given by tho cultivators as tho king’s portion * 

Other lesser officials were tho king’s chariot-drivcr, 
tho keeper of tho purse, the doorkeeper of tho palace, 
tho gatekeeper of tho ro^al fortress town, end the 
executioner * 

The King and bis ofDccrs resided in the royol city, 
which was in many a caso the only city worth mention 
mg in tho state For tho overwhelming majority of tho 
people were villagers, and the old Hmdu kingdoms moy 
perhaps bo best described os a number of villages under 
the leadership of the ruler of the realm 


No 2— SOCIAL LITE 

1 Sources of Information As for the political so 
for the social life our information is almost entireh 
derived from the Jatakas 

2 Vi^ge Life The distinctive feature of the social 
e in ose far off days seems to have been the system 

o se governed village communities under tho admim 
Etraton ot a vUlago superintendent The kmg’s 
mterference limited itseU to proteotmg the villageta 
m tunes of peace 

tiTiii 1 e u ®^PEtmtendent, He was in later times 
i, ^ earher tunes he seems 

to hare been selected by the rtlagers themselves to 

^Maitra 146 * " * ■ - 
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wliom he was responsible One Jataka tells us of a 
village superintendent caught red handed in crime He 
tries to defend himself by ciymg ‘ I am the village 
supermtendent *’ , but he is beaten fo a jelly and 
driven out of the house ^ 

His power and mfluence were considerable , he 
administered justice, settled quarrels, inflicted fines 
and I'ssued prohibitions * 

4 Castes There is ample proof m the Jatikas that 
the commumty is divided into castes But the Jatakas 
place the Kshatnyas above the Brahmans “ Even when 
the Khattiya (Kshatnya) has fallen, he is still the best 
and the Brahmans are, m comparison with them, low ’ ’ ® 
Idoreover, the Sudras are not alwajs numbered among 
the four great castes, they are often alluded to as low 
men who follow low professions * 

5 Trades and Professions The occupations of the 
people were many and vaned In the Jatakas we read 
of smiths, ivory carvers carpenters weavers barbers 
butchers basket makers carriage buildero cobbfers 
potters astrologers and snake-charmers But the great 
majority of the people were farmers Certam of these 
professions were not taken up by the Aryans not 
because they foimd fault with the handicraft itself but 
rather because they foimd it below their digmty to 
follow a profession which was ongmally practised by 
the abongmals, when the Aryans settled in the land 

Aloreover, the professions were not restricted to 
defimte castes People who followed the same pro 
fession often occupied a special part of the village or 
town Thus for example, ivoiy carvers had a street to 
themselves so had the carpenters and others too ^ 

In the Jatakas there are likewise traces of the exis 
*jratra,ICl 161 • IM SO 
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tence of professional umons, notably among tradesmen 
and caravan drivers These were probably the first to 
organise themselves into a body for the sake of protec- 
tion agamst the robbers who infested the highways 
But it does not seem bkdy that guilds properly so called 
were then m existence ‘ ' 

6 The Cultivators As it has already been said, the 
majority of the people, especially those of Aryan stock, 
were cultivators , and chief among those engaged m 
land cultivatmg and cattle rearmg were the Brahmans * 
The poor Brahman of the Somadatta Jataka, vho 
ploughs with two oxen, coroplams that, as one of his 
oxen 18 dead, he cannot drive his plough ® But many 
of these Brahman farmers were wealthy landlords, and 
they had their fields cultivated by day labourers or 
by slaves * 

No 3— KSHATRIYA ASCETIC ORDERS 

The Vedas, handed down to us by the Brahmans, 
create the impression that the study of the sacred books 
and occupation with religious thmgs m general was 
restricted to the Brahmans But the Jatakas make it 
plam that among the ascetics there were men of all 
classes, and many of them were Hshatriyas ® 

It was not at all an extraordmary event that an old 
king abdicated m favour of his Bon,*and retired mto the 
Bohtudo of the forest • Thus there wandered about the 
country a number of homeless ascetics, many of whom 
were Kshatriyas 

There is ijjewise ample proof that the wanderers 
banded together and formed a land of ascetic order 
In one of the Jatakas mention is made of a crowd of 
SOO ascetics These men were not Brahmans, for the 
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Bralunan priest says to the king “ All these, oh great 
king, are cheats, they will rum the whole of India with 
their hypocrisy ” *■ 

The life of the Kshatnya ascetic was not a bed of 
roses lilany of them lived permanently m the wood« 
and ate the roots and frmts of the forest ® Others went 
out into the open country, and their leader gave them 
the following advice ** Some of you should behave lil^e 
a bat (this seems to indicate a special kmd of posture) , 
some of you should sit with folded legs and practi'^e 
penance , some should he on a bed of thorns , some 
should practise the penance relating to the five fires , 
others should plunge into the water still others 
should recite verses m different places '* ® 

Furthermore, they engaged m discussions with the 
people, for theur teachmg was by answering the q.ues 
tians of those who interrogated them , and m this way 
they must have exercised a considerable amount of 
local influence 

No 4— RULING DYNASTIES 
A The Saisunaga Dynasty The Rulers of the 
Saisunaga Dj nasty, who from 600 bo to 371 bc 
presided over the destinies of the kingdom of lilagadha 
are ten in number Among these ten potentates 
Birabisara and Ajatasatni are the most important 
(a) Htmdisara (528 B o — 500b c) He was the fifth 
king in the line of the Saisunaga Dynasty He is said to 
have bmlt New Rajagnha the modem Rajgir and to 
have begun that policy of territorial aggrandisement 
which ultimately resulted m Slagadhas supremacy 
Ho aimexed the little kingdom of Anga and may there 
foro be rightly regarded os the founder of the Magadlm 
impensi poner Totraeds S&O sc bs abdicated in 
‘ Maura. 28 • Ibid 2» * Ibid 23 
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favour of his son Ajatasatm, who shortly afterwards 
stamed his hands with his father’s blood • 

(6) Ajatasalru (500 n o — 476 b c ) His crime did not 
secure for Ajatasatni the peaceful possession of the 
throne For Bimbisara’s queen was a princess of 
Kosala , and aecordmgly her brother, the aged of 
Kosala, declared war on the murderer But Ajatasatru 
defeated Hosala, and emboldened by hia success 
determmed to follow hia father’s pohcy of conquest 
and annexation Aecordmgly he brought the whole 
country lying between the Ganges and the Himalayas 
under the sphere of Magadba influence To com 
memorate his victory he built the fortress of Patali 
putra, the modem Patna, which was destmed to 
become in course of time the capital not only of 
Magadha but of India 

(c) TAe Other Rulers Of the four predecessors of 
Bimbisara and of the four successors of Ajatasatni we 
mow next to nothmg Their names alone have come 
down to us 


B The Nanda Dynasty The last of the Saisunagas, 
Mahanandm, charged with the same crime of which 
Ajatasatni was guilty, was dethroned about the year 
371 B c His deposition was the work of his mmister, 
Mahapa^a Nanda. who afterwards usurped the throne, 
and established the Nanda Dynasty Such accounts as 
have come down to ns of the Nanda Dynasty are so 
extraordinary as to be almost moredible We are told, 
^ ‘I”* generations m the 

I' ■naoessfully 

■ yet we are 

Nand« 1 '“'“emation about the 

Nandos is that the last member ot the Dynasty was 
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slam by Chandragupta, of whom we shall have more to 
say later on 


No. 5— PROMINENT MEN 
A. Gautama Buddha, (o) The Man One of the 
most remarkable personages of Early In<ha was 
Gautama Buddha, ^ the sou of a petty Raja m southern 
Nepal Hia family name was Gautama , the honorific 
title “ Buddha,” which means “ The Enlightened,” was 
m all likelihood bestowed upon him after his death As 
a lad and a young man he enjoyed the pleasures of home 
life, and at the age of nineteen he married His wife 
bore him a son 

But m course of time he abandoned his home, betook 
himself to a forest, and there spent seven years, leadmg 
a life of solitude, penance, and prayer His long 
meditations led him to beheve that he bad discovered 
the only way of escape from the misery of re birth, and 
of attaimng to Nirvana, or supreme bliss He then set 
out to preach his new gospel of debverance, and was 
soon followed by many enthusiastic disciples He 
started his missionary career at Benares , and, after 
forty years of unspanng and successful effort, he died 
m the neighbourhood of Kapdavastu, about the year 
487 BC 

(6) Hts Teaching His teaching was ultimately based 
on the Vedantic behef m Karma According to this 
theory the present life is cither the reward of the good 
actions, or the punishment of the evil deeds of a previous 
CMstence Therefore, man’s life is but a link m a chain 
of endless lives This teachmg is rejected by many, who 
do not admit that they can possibly be rewarded, or 
pnmsicd Aar * pssi life nf which they are fntslJy 
* Ca& Enc . m SS 
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unconscious But Buddha, believed, m Karma , and he 
therefore set about to find out a means of securmg 
freedom from re birth 

In order to attain this end a man should concentrate 
lus thoughts on leadmg a good life by domg good to 
others , for a wholly unselfish life will gradually pave 
the way towards the absence of all selfish desires , it will 
lead man to supreme peace, the bliss of Nirvana It 
cannot be demed that Buddha’s doctrme of unselfish 
devotedness rightly deserves to be admired , but at the 
same time it should not be forgotten that m his efforts 
to make man unselfish Buddha seems to be strangely 
forgetful of the Supreme Bemg, who is the cause of all 
life, and whom men cannot ignore, smce He is their 
greatest benefactor 

(c) Subsequent Fate of Btiddhtsm It was only after 
Buddha’s death that a well defined Buddhist creed was 
drawn up by the First General Council (487 n c ) 
Afterwards three other Great Councils were held for the 
same purpose — that of determmmg what a true 
Buddhist should believe (383, 240 b o , 120 A n ) But 
these attempts failed, and the Buddhist community 
became divided into many sects In spite of these 
differences among its followera. Buddhism had ad 
herents m India for the space of well nigh seventeen 
centimes (500 B o — 1200 ad) 

Aloreover, from its original home Buddhism, m a 
mitigated form spread far and wide mto Eastern Asia, 
Tibet and Chma With such eagerness was it embraced 
by the people of those for off regions that they looked 
upon India as the Holy Ivand of Buddhism Between 
the jears 400 ad and 700 ad numerous Chinese 
pilgrims with apparently indefatigable energy trod the 
long and neary road that Jctl across iertsio raiteys, 
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barren deserts and snorr-capped mountains to visifc the 
birthplace of Buddhism Of* these early ‘ globe 
trotters ’ Fa hien and Hiuen Tsang were the most 
famous , but thej irere not the only ones for more than 
sixtj^ others have left behmd valuable records of their 
toilsome )ounie 3 's 

In those far off countries of Eastern Asia Buddhism 
continued to flourish after it had gradually died out in 
India towards the year 1200 and there it still flourishes 
even nowadays As regimJs the land where Buddhism 
first made its appearance its inhabitants now no longer 
follow the Buddhistic teaching except m the northern 
and the southern extremities m Nepal and Ceylon 
B Vardhamana Mahavira To secure freedom from 
re birth was a problem winch appealed not only to 
Gautama Buddha but also to mony other religious 
loaders Among the latter Vardhamana Mahavira who 
lived at the same time os Gautama deserves special 
mention because he is the foxmder of Jamism The 
first joars of his religious career were spent m the soli 
tude of a monastery Afterwards he started wandermg 
about the country xn quest of learning so that ho might 
find the path of knowledge Finally he founded a 
monastery, m order to teach hts followers the wa^ of 
release from the pangs of re birth His folloMvers called 
themsolvcstheconqucroraofself or Jams and were the 
first to practise Ja nism 

According to their teaching the constant practice of 
self discipline and mortification will ultimately free the 
soul from the meshes of karma and raise it to a state of 
divmc perfection Therefore it is a part of their bcl cf 
that there is no distmct Supreme Being but that crerj 
man after he has gone ttirough a punfjing proccsii 
becomes part of the divmity A special characteristic 
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of Jamism is its extraordinary reverence for every form 
of life, even for the very lowest , so that it becomes a 
sm agamst the divinity that is supposed to be latent m 
man, to destroy animal life and even plant life 

Jainism has always had many followers but its 
seventy did not make it popular with the Indian masses 

No 6 — PERSUN INVASION 
A The Persians The Persians who mvaded India 
may nghtly be looked upon as foreigners Yet they 
were not totally difierent from the Indians, and had 
many traits m common with them For once upon a 
time the common ancestors of the Indians and the 
Persians formed an undivided branch of the Indo 
Euxopean stock ^ But whilst the anoestors of the 
Aryans mvaded India their brothers the ancestors of 
the Persians, migrated not southwards but westwards, 
and m course of time established a great and powerful 
kmgdom called Persia 

B Persian Invasion (o) Cyrus (658 b o — 530 n o ) 
Kaikushru, or Cyrus was one of the greatest kings that 
ever reigned over Persia He was the founder of the 
Persian Empire and has been called the Great His 
military activities were confined to the territories 
corresponding to the present Afghamstan and Balu 
chistan * 

(6) Danus (622 bo — 480 bo) Another great 
Persian monarch ventured further eastwards than 
CjTus, and conquered the right bank of the Indus He 
founded a satrapy or Persian provmce, which com- 
prised the whole valley to the west of the Indus, from 
that river s mouth to its uppermost tributaries in tbo 
north and west® 

*OJl oft X 319 


'/Std 333 


» Ibxd^ 337 
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(c) Xerzes (4SG b c — 465 B c ) He 'was the son of 
Danus, and succeeded him on the throne During his 
reign Persian dominion to the west of the Indus was 
mamtamed till the Persian armies were defeated by the 
Greeks (480 b c ) But this does not mean that Persian 
influence ceased to make it‘telf felt Had this been the 
case, it would not have been possible for Danus EH, as 
much as 160 years later, to raise a considerable number 
of Indian troops to resist the Greek mvasion of Persia 
by Alexander It was only after Alexander had com 
plctely defeated the Persians that the lost vestige of 
Persian control gradually disappeared 

StfilMARY 

/ Buddha 

1 Aim to escape from re birth 

2 ifcajis unselfish devotion to others 

3 Result hmans 

II UoAonro 

1 Aim to escapo from re birth 

2 'Means eeU discipline and mortification. 

3 Result development of tii\uiit> in man 

QUESTIOKS 

1 Write a short note on the Saisunogas (No I, I) 

2 Give a bnef biographical sketch of Buddha and of 
Maha\ira(No 2, o, 6) 

3 Gii e a bnef account of Buddha a and of Mahavira a 
teaching (No 2 a, b) 

4 Wliat was the ■ubseqaent fate of Buddhism T (No 2,a.c) 

5 W’ho were the Pentans and trhat were thetrdcalm^ with 
India t (ho 3). 



CHAPTER IV 

the beginning of actual history 

32G BO 

ALEXANDER'S CAMPAIGN 

Who he Twas. Alexander waa the son of Plulip of 
Maccdon, and was bom m 356 b o Even before his 
accession to the throne he had ehown remarkable 
mihtar) leadership, but it was after hohad become lung 
of Jlaccdon that ho revealed himself as one of tbo 
greatest military captams m the history of tbo world 
His expedition into Persia was a long and umntcrruptcd 
series of victories, which ended m the death of Darius, 
tbo ruler of that coxmtry Moreover, the Persian 
trjifdition brought lum m close proximity to India, and 
in 32G D 0 he papsed through the Ivliyber Pass, and 
marched towards the Indus 

TITE INDIAN CONQUEST 

1 . Leading Events («) Alliance wth the King of 
Taxila Alexander cro'^sed the Indus without striking a 
Idow , for the opposite bank w as part of the kingdom of 
Taxila, nhosc ruler hastened to make peace nith the 
invaders It has been surmised that ho thus allowed 
Alexander to pass unchnHcnged what might oth<.rwi ‘'0 
have proicd on almost impassable bsmer, m order to 
t' cure hiH lu Ip against King Poros, w liosc kingdom w as 
nest to that ol Tosda 
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(6) Defeat of King Poros Alexander continued his 
march towards the Hydaspes (Jehlum) the passage of 
which, however, was to prove more difBcult than that of 
the Indus , for King Poros and his army, 50,000 men 
strong, were drawn up m battle array on the opposite 
bank Alexander had recourse to stratagem, and with 
12,000 men effected a landing before the enemy vas 
aware of it 

As soon as he had crossed Poros advanced agamst 
him with his mighty host The centre of Poros’ armj 
was made up of eight lines of Indian elephants of which 
there were about 200 m all Behmd these was the mam 
body of infantry amountmg to 30,000 men, while to 
protect the Indian centre, 150 Indian war chanots 
and 2,000 Indian cavalry were drawn up on either 
side of it 

Poros apparently expected Alexander to attack the 
Indian centre, and hoped to annihilate the attackers by 
launchmg against them the solid and irresistible phalanx 
ol heavy elephants But he was sadly disappomted 
Alexander ordered his cavalry to wheel round the Indian 
army, and to attack the rear of the extreme left wmg , 
and by this movement succeeded m upsettmg the Ime of 
battle which the array had taken up For the Indian 
right wing hurried to the assistance of the Indian left 
^mg, exposmg the Indian centre to the attack of the 
Greeks 

The result was a general confusion m the midst of 
which the Greek soldiers burled their darts and arrows 
at the elephants and their nders The ammals driven 
frantic by repeated wounds, stampeded in ail directions 
and trampled underfoot all whom they came across in 
their maddenmg rush for safety Thus the Indian army 
was entuely defeated , their losses m killed amounted 
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to 3,000 cavalry and 12,000 infantry, -whilst 9,000 were 
taken prisoners Poros himself was among the latter, 
but Alexander knew how to treat a brave but beaten foe, 
and confirmed the prmce m the goveniment of his 
dommions 

2 Orders for Retreat Alexander contmued his 
"Victorious march eastwards, till he finally came to the 
Hyphasis (Bias) , he probably thought of extending 
further his conquests, when for the first time in his 
military career he was brought face to face with an 
enemy against whom his reputed military skill was of 
no avail This enemy waa the unwillingness of his 
soldiers to proceed further Accordmgly Alexander, 
after he bad erected twelve huge altars to mark the 
furthest pomt of his advance, marched backwards all 
the way he had come, till he reached once more the 
Hydaspes 

3 The Return Journey. The return journey now 
assumed a highly romantic character , for Alexander 
made up his mmd to sad down the Indus He com 
mandeered therefore every possible native craft, and 
supplied the deficiency by building new vessels Thus 
a part of the army found accommodation on board the 
2 000 vessels of the improvised fleet, while the remam- 
ing army divided mto two groups, and marched along 
the banks accompanying and escortmg the strange 
fleet After fighting many a battle Alexander finally 
reached Pattala, whence the army marched into 
Gedrosia on its way back to Susa The fleet sailed 
along the coast of the Persian Gulf, till eventually it 
reached the mouth of the Euphrates 
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StTirsURY 

Indian Campaign 

1. Alliance with the king at Taxila. 

2. Crossing the Indus 

3. Crossing the fiydaspes 
4 Defeat of Poros 

6 Ad\ ance towards the Hyphoais. 

6. Betum to the H3rdaspe3 

7. Sailing down the Indus. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Write a note on Alexander’s Indian Campaign. (I. 1-3 ) 
2 Write short notes on the King of Taxila, King Poros, the 
erossuig of the Hydospes, the bottle of the fiydaspes, the 
retreat, and the return journey. 



CHAPTEK T 

ACTUAL HISTORY, 320 B 0 —184 D a 
Ho 1 —THE MAHBYA DYNASTY 

I Chandragupta I 320 297 

II Bmdosara 297 273 

III Aaoka 273 232 

XV \8oka a Successors, 232 184 

I CH^NDRAGUPTA THE rOXJNBER 
320 B c —297 s 0 
Plan 

1 Accession 2 Conquests 3 Adramistratioo 
I ACCESSION 

1 Who he was It has already been mentioned that 
during the reign of Ajatasatru of the Saiaunaga Dynasty 
the kingdom of Magadha considerably extended its 
sphere of influence In course oi time the Saisunaga 
Dynasty was superseded by the Nandas and Chandra 
gupta, sumaraed Maurya was commander m chief of 
the Nanda fighting forces As he happened to incur his 
master s displeasure he forthwith made an attempt to 
deprive him of the crown But tho attempt was 
obortive and Chandragupta had to flee the country 
He Tcmimed in exile till after the death of Alexander, 
when he once more made his appearance in public life 
2 How he became King After Alexander’s death he 
came fonvard os the leader of Indian opposition to 
44 
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organisation of tlio army and in tho civil adminis- 
tration of tlio country. 

1 , Organisation of Ite Army. Tho control of tho largo 
Gghting forces of tho Maurj'a Empire was in tho hands 
of a completely organised War OCQco,- consisting of 
thirty members, divided into six boards of five members 
each. Thus tho work woa dcpartraentally divided, and 
thoroughness and efficiency were easily secured.^ 

2. Civil Administration, (a) TJit town of Pataliputra. 
Pataliputra was tho capital of tho kingdom ; and, 
according to tho records left behind by a Greek writer 
named Megasthenes, it must have been on imposing 
city indeed. For Mcgasthenca speaks of tho city as 
twenty-five miles in circuit, surrounded by a deep 
moat, and walls having 670 towers and 64 gates.* 

The administrative body of tho city consisted of 
thirty 'members, divided into six committees of five 
members each. One of the committees was in charge of 
the superintendence of industrial arts, and had to see to 
it that worlunen did their work properly, received just 
wages, and that the materials used by them were of good 
quality ; another conimittee bad to supervise the doings 
of manufacturers and merchants, who were ordered to 
keep old goods separated from new goods ; while the 
four remaining committees were respectively entrusted 
with the care of foreigners, the registration of births and 
deaths, the regulation of trade and commerce, and the 
collection of the municipal taxes. There is every 
likelihood that a similar system of administration was 
in existence in the other great cities of the Empire. 

(6) The Provinces. For administrative purposes the 
Empire was divided into outlying or distant provinces 
aud home provinces. The former were governed by 
' Smith. E.B. oj I„ 124 • Keene, i. 16. 
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Viccroj a, wjio w cro ns a nilo raemlicrsof the roj al fnmih 
the latter were more directly under the control of the 
ruler of the realm, and their local governors’ vcrc 
inferior ui rank, dignitj, and birth to the Viceroys 
(c) 7'he Agrxculiural Classes Chondragujita’s nd 
ministrativo genius is further evidenced by the pro 
tection ho extended to the farmers, for they ncre not 
liable to perform military service llortoa tr, agriculture 
URS directly under the Irrigation Department In 
return for the protection thus afforded them, the fnnnero 
paid a land revenue which amounted to one fourtli of 
the produce of their fields Besides this, the already 
CMsting roads u ere either repaired or kept m good order, 
vhilst new roads nerc built Consequently trodc and 
commerce flourished 

(d) Aiiminiatrohon 0 / Jvsttee Chandragupta ruled 
his subjects with an iron hand , but this docs not 
necessarily mean that bo was a tyrant, and loved to 
inflict punishment wantonly Moreover, his eoventy 
may be partially excused, for Chandragupta, powerful 
though he was had a number of enemies and rivals of 
'ivhose doings he could never lose sight It has been 
recorded that he never ventured to sleep during the day , 
and that even at night he did not always enjoy imdis 
turbed rest For m order to defeat the plots of hts 
treacherous courtiers he rarely slept two succe'isive 
nights m the same bedroom * 

Conclusion We may therefore conclude that 
Chandragupta was an efBcieni ruler When he died m 
297 B c the Maurya Empire was firmly established, and 
had attamed to a high degree of civilisation 
* Smith Amla TC 
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SUMMARY 
I TT/io he woe 

Commander m chief of tha Nanda forces 

^ 11 The XTamor' 

1 Attacked the Macedoman garrisons 

2 Conquered the Punjab 

3 Seized the throne of Magadha 

4 Extended the Empire from the Ba^ of Bengal to the 
Arabian Sea frons the Hindu Cush to the Narbada 

III AdmtnxatTator 

1 Army War office of 30 divided into six boards 

2 Patahputra a board of 30 members, divided mto «ix 
committees 

3 Outlvmg provinces ^ iceroys 

4 Home provinces local got emois 

5 Agriculture no military service, irrigation 

0 Justice cnminaU severely but not vrantonly punished 

QUESTIONS 

] Show that Chandragupta was a great soldier (U ) 

2 ^ nte a short note on SeIeukoi> vam attempts to mutate 
Alexander (H) 

3 Write brief notes on the organisation of the army (lH 
1) the admimstration of Patahputra (HI 2a), of the provinces 
(in 2b), and of justice {IH 2a) , and mdicate the protection 
extended to farmers (HI Sc) 

4 ShowthatChandraguptawasogreatadimmstrator (HI) 

n HINDUS ARA, THE SLAYER OF FOES 

297 B c — 273 B c 

When Cliandragupt-v died m 297 B c , he was sue 
ceeded bv Bmdusara sumtimed the Slayer of Foes 
Dunng his reign which lasted twenty four years he 
followed closely m his father’s footsteps and continued 
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to mnlvo furtlicr additions to the Mngadlm Umpire by 
the annexation and conquest of new provinces ^ It is 
probable that ho made the conquest of the Deccan do^vn 
to approximately the latitude of Modras * 

m ASOIvA. THE ROYAL MONK' 

273 B c —232 B o 
Plan 

1 The Conqueror 

2 The Administrntor. 

3 The Royal Monk. 

4 Asoka's Edicto 

8 Decline of the Maurya Empire 

I THE CONQtJEROR 

Aaoka ascended the throne m the year 273 B o The 
first eleven years of his reign are not marked by any 
notable event, and were probably spent m the admima- 
tration and consolidation of the vast empire which he 
had inhented 

About the year 2C0 b o be felt himself m a position 
actively to follow his predecessors’ policy of conquest, 
in order to enlarge his already extensive dominions 
He mvaded the kmgdom of Kalmga, situated between 
the Godavan and the Mahanadi, along the eastern 
coast line, and after a successful campaign annexed it 
After the conquest of Kalmga, Asoka’s empire 
comprised the whole of the country contained between 
theHmdu Kush and the Himalayas on the north and a 
Ime runnmg approximately from Mangalore to Madras 
in ^e south , its extreme western provmces were 
Afghamstan. Kabul, and Smd, whdst its extreme 
eastern province was Bengal 

* Smith EB o/I 139 
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H THE ADMINISTRATOR 
The details of Asoka’s system of admmistration are 
m many respects the same as tho'^e we have already 
described when speaking of Chandragupta's beneficent 
rule , ^ and will be but briefly mentioned 

1 The Administrative Body. The most important 
person m the kmgdom was, of course, the King, who«e 
power was absolute Next came the King’s chief 
representatives, the Viceroys , they were at the head of 
the outlying provinces of the kingdom, and had Com 
missioners (Rajjukas) and District Officers (Pradesikas) 
to help them m the administration of their lai^e tem- 
tonea The home provinces were in all probability 
looked after by local governors iinder the immediate 
supervision of the ruler of the realm * 

2 The War Department. The Mautya Empire had 
at its disposal an enormous army, which numbered 
600,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, and 9,000 elephants 
The military adaumstration was looked after by a TTar 
Office of 30 members, divided mto sir boards of five 
members each * 

3 Civil Administration The civil administration of 
the kmgdom was m no way inferior to the elaborate 
supervision of the fighting forces There was an 
Imgation Department which controlled the distribution 
of water to the farmers, and was entrusted with the 
budding of canals and bndges Furthermore there was 
a Financial Department m charge of the collection of 
the land tax, which probably amounted to one fourth 
of the produce Fm^y, there was also a kmd of Public 
Works Department, for the high roads were planted 
With shady trees, wells were dug at frequent intervals, 

^#«>>a,T2 7* '*7hta '•TbtS TTBU 
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and close to the nclls rt'it houses ucrc erected for the 

comfort of the near^ traveller ' 

III TIIL JlOYAL MOVK 

1 His Real Greatness In ono respect Asoha Avaa 
totnllv difTerent from all other rulers , for, after lio had 
become famous as a wamor and administrator, there 
came such n great change m his life that ho ma^ rightK 
be called the Rojal Monk 

2 Asoka's Conversion This wonderful transforma 
tion nns the fruit not of defeat but of victory , it was 
the most important and unforeseen result of the con 
quest and annexation of Kalmga 

Never did victory end ao strangely Tho enemy 
troops had suffered heavy losses 100,000 soldiers had 
been slam, and 150,000 bed been made prisoners • But 
Asoka, far from being flushed with’victory, was the 
victim of strange feelings of remorse , neither pride nor 
]oy reigned m his heart, but profound sorron and regret 
The thought that military exploits should thus he 
steeped m the blood of thousands and of tens of thou 
sands of innocent men acted so powerfully as a check 
to whatever dreams of military glory that ho maj 
have cherished, that he determined to sbeatho the 
sword 

It was no doubt a noble resolve to make and a 
difficult one to keep , but, be it said to his honour, 
Asoka never wavered for a single moment in his deter 
imnation Durmg the rest of his reign he ever abstained 
from offensive warfare As yeara passed by, he 
developed a special attraction for the Buddhist creed, 
and finally he put on the yellow robe, and became a 
Buddhist monk But for all that, he did not abdicate 

« ICvi T? ^ -1% 
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but continued to preside over the destinies of the 
Maurya Empire 

3 Asoka^s Teaching After he had thus astonished his 
subjects by lus wonderful conversion, Asoha set himself 
to work to make them share his new religious belief, and 
imitate what he himself taught and practised Accord 
ingly he promulgated tht Ixiv) of Pitiy of which the 
moral excellency has been openly acknowledged by all 
Thus, for example the Law of Piety teaches that 
“ obedience to father and mother is good , bberality to 
friends, acquamtances, relatives, and Brahmans is good, 
avoidance of extravagance and violence of language is 
good ” ' Agam, we are told that “ the Law of Piety con 
sists m the kind treatment of slaves and servants and 
that, according to this law, men must shun evil doing 
because His Majesty (Asoka) desires for all animate 
beings security, control over the passions, peace of mind 
and joyousness ’’ * Moreover, those state officials who 
were entrusted with the superintendence of all that was 
connected with the new law are reminded that " the 
Censors of the Law of Piety arc engaged m the proven 
tion of wrongful imprisonment, m tho w ork of removing 
hindrances and of deliverance, considermg cases w here 
a man with a largo familv has been smitten by calamity, 
or is ad\ anced in years ’ ’ 

Tlie same precepts of humanity are part of the advice 
given to men who held responsible positions m the state, 
and were entrusted with the work of admmistntion 
'* They must ho at band to stop unwarranted imprison 
ment and torture They should desire to be free from 
such di<spositiona os render success impossible, nr eri> j 
lack of porscveranco, harshness impatience, want of 
apphcition, idleness and mdolcnco *’ * 

*SmUh /Itola 11" 131 120 *lhui 135 
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4. Conclusion Byivayofeummarj wo may conclude 
that Asoka’s teaching, os contained in the Law of Tictj , 
^aa remarkable for ita universality. It addressed itself 
to all hia Bubjccts, nch and poor, oflicials and non- 
officials , and its rules covered the many sided activities 
of man, either as an individual or as a member of a 
family, or as a subject of the state Its characteristic 
features were sanctity of amnial life, self control, and 
unselfish devotedness 

But the remark which we made when speaking of 
Buddha's teaching applies equally to the Law of Piety 
of Buddha’s disciple It is a moral code which may be 
compared to a stronghold built on a rock, and sur 
rounded by impregnable walla, but with no well m it to 
quench the thirst of the defenders , for the name of the 
Supreme Being, whom all men should reverence, serve 
and love, finds no place m it 

5 Results of Asoka’s Teaching That Asoka's 
teachmg and above all, his noble example were greatly 
mstrumental m bnngiog about the spread of Buddhism 
18 self evident Moreover, with him presiding over the 
destimes of the Maurya Bmpire, there was peace, and 
there was some degree of happmess for his many 
subjects 


ry ASOKA 8 EDICTS 

These edicts, which are also known as inscriptions, 
are more than thirty in number They are carved on 
rocks boulders, cave walls and pillars and are con 
cemed with many practical questions They promul 
gate the Law of Piety some lay down the prmciples of 
government, others convey religious mstruction, and 
others inculcate the sanctity of animal life These 
mscriptions were not ongmally mtended to serve m 
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after years as historical doemnents of an age long past 
They rvere obviously meant for Asota’s subjects, that 
they might read them and proBt by them , for they are 
written m the vernacular dialect, and are placed new 
famous shnnes, where thousands of pilgrims hocked 
together, and could thus easily read them We may 
therefore say without eraggeration that these eicts are 
among the most mtcrestmg documents of nntiqmty, 
and have made Asoka deservedly famous 

V DECLINE OF THE MADEYA DYNASTY 
232 B c — 184 B c 

Immediately after Asoka’s death m 232 n o began 
the break up of the Maurja Empire, and m the shmt 
space of fort} -eight years in less than haU a centu^. 
the final destriiolion was accomplished Asoka s 
successors were tliereforo men of an i^cnor t^ 
Tliore were five of them . every one of them reigned 
for hut a few years , and, with the assassination of 
the lafit of them 
* inglorious end 


the Maurjo D^-nosty came to an 
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III The Eoifal JUonk 

1 The result of victory 

2 Buddhist monk 

3 Teachmg the Law of Pioty (sanctity of amroal hfe self 
control, unsalUsh devotion) 

IV Asola'a EdicU 

1 Their number 30 

2 Their purpose , to promulgate Law of Piety 

3 Their place near frequented ahrmes 

4 Their language written in the vernacular dialect 

QUESTIONS 

1 Show that Asoka wa> a great warnor and a wise admmie 
trator (I II ) 

2 BneSy narrate how AsoLa a conversion was brought about 

(in 2 ) 

3 Give a brief summary of Asok&’s teaching as contained m 
the Law of Piety (111 3 ) 

4 I^nte a note on A»oka 8 Edicts (IV) 

No 1 —DISMEMBERMENT OF THE MAUEYA 
EMPIRE, 184 B C —320 A D 

Five hundred and four years elapsed between tlie 
assassination of the last representative of the Maurya 
Dynasty and the commg into power of Cihandragupta, 
the founder of the Gupta Empire Durmg this long 
stretch of time there was no kmgdom of such itn 
portance that its history could be identified witb that 
of India The following notes may serve the purpose 
of an historical bridge over the stream of intervening 
centuries They wil! show how the Maurya Empire 
was gradually dismembered both by internal dissensions 
and external aggre^tons 
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I INTERNAL DISSENSIONS 
1. The Sunga D^masly, 185 bc — 73 bc Pushja 
mitra, the murderer of the last JIamya Emperor, 
usurped the throne of Jlhgadha, and founded the 
Uynastj of the Sungas, who, besides occupjmg 
^lagadha, ako held sway over the neighbouring tern 
tones, and extended their domimon as far south ns the 
Jsarbida This dynasty lasted for 112 years Poahya- 
mitra is the only ruler who de-erves special mention, 
and tfie most noteworthy event dunng his reign was the 
revival of the Horse Sacrifice 

The Horse. Sacrifice It was shortly after Pu'^hya 
nutra's accession that the widespread influence of 
Buddhism was seriously impaired by the revival of the 
Horse Sacrdice 

A large grey horse was supposed to possess certain 
luckj marks, which singled it out from among all the 
other horses of the country The animat with these 
wonderful marks was seized, handed over to the priests, 
, and b\ them subjected to various ceremonial rites 
Then it was turned loose to wander at its will As the 
animal started on its rambles, it was followed by a whole 
army of fighting men who«c leader claimed pasturage 
for the horse, n hercver it chose to roam or wherever it 
uas driven 

This claim of pasturage was nothing else but an 
ultimatum to the people and ruler of the coimtrj in 
which the horse hojipened to graze For, by granting 
pasturage, thoj acknowledged the supremacy of the 
leader of the army that followed the wandermg steed , 
whilst if thej cho^e to refuse pasturage it was exacted 
from them at the pomt of the sword Tlie result was 
that, if aftcrfolloujng, during a whole % ear the wonder 
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proYinces of Parapamisadai, Ana Aiachosia, and 
probably Gedrosia, practically the whole of modem 
Afghamstan and Baluchistan Nor were his successors 
more successful m maintammg the mtegnfcy of their 
dominions, for in 250 bc Bactria, situated between the 
Hmdu Kush and the Oxus, became an mdependent 
kingdom 

As long as Asoka lived the rulers of Bactna prudently 
stayed at home , bat after his death (232) they began 
to make incursions into India Thus India became the 
victim of Greek aggression, and foreign kings of scmi- 
Indian.Indo Greek ongm held sway m western India 

Demetnos (200 — 190 n c ), the fourth king of Bactria, 
occupied Anana or Afghanistan, extended his conquest 
mto the Punjab, and called tumselt King of the Indians 

Menander, one of hts sucecssors. on the throne of 
Kabul, mvoded India m 175 b o during the reign of 
Puahvamitra of the Sunga dynasty His victorious 
onrush even threatened Patahputra, the Slagadha 
capital But the campaign, which was crowned with 
success in its opening stages ended in failoro 

But the rulers of Bactna were not destined to remain 
m undisturbed possession of their newly acquired king 
dom , they had to give way before the onrush of other 
invaders 

2 Parthia and India Pnrthm situated southniast of 
Iho Caspian Sea broke awaj from the Sclcukidan 
tmpiro at about the same time os Bactna Like the 
Bactnans they invaded India and extended their 
conquests as far as TaxiH (185 n c ) The provinces 
thc% occupied came to be called Satrapies and till 
the close of the fourth centurj there was a number of 
Indian rulers of foreign ongm who took the title of 
Satrap 
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in CHANDnAGUPTA 11. THE SUN OF POIVER 
376 413 
Plan 

1 Military Achievomcnta 

2 Peraonal Accomplishments 

1. Military Acluevements The next successor to the 
throne took the name oi Vikramaditya, which means 
the Sun of Power, and the appellation was not an empt> 
boast He actively engaged himself by force of arms in 
extending hie empire both m the east and m the west, 
and waged war in Bengal and in the plams of the Indus 
He extended the Gupta Empire all along the north of 
the Narbada by the conquest of Malwa, Gujarat, and 
Kathiawar , and he thus gained possession of the sea 
coast, and opened to his subjects new fields for com 
metoial expansion ^ 

Little 18 known of his campaign m Bengal but a 
famous inscription on the celebrated Iron Pillar at 
Delhi records that in Bengal Cbandragupta “ breasted 
and destroyed the enemies confederate against him ” * 
The same mscnption informs us that the great ruler of 
the Gupta Empire crossed “ the seven mouths of the 
Indus, and vanquished the Valhika nation ” , bo that 
we may conclude that “ Cbandragupta II subdued a 
part of the Punjab ’ ® 

2 Personal Accomplishments Cbandragupta II was 
also a wise administrator Indeed during his reign 
peace and prosperity flourished to such an extent, that 
it has been said that no Oriental ruler ever governed 
India better than Vikramaditya * Charitable institu 
tions were not unknown even m those remote days 
t Smith O^r.lSl « Smith EJI of 1 27S 

ilbid *Ihid 282 
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Rest-houses were built along the high roads, and 
Pataliputra, the capital, boasted of a free hospital ^ here 
the poor and helpless patients were taken care of, and 
supplied with food and medicine * The administration 
of justice was tempered with a mildness truly remark- 
able Nor was such tolerance misplaced, for the land 
was free from brigandage, the traveller being as secure 
on the highway as m his home The people were not 
burdened with taxes, or preyed upon by greedy officials , 
for the officials drew fixed salaries, which were regularly 
paid, and they had no occasion to live on the people * 

3 VikTamaditya's Judgment Seat The glowmg 
tribute of this legend smgulatly corroborates the up 
Tightness and wisdom of the great Gupta ruler 

One day some shepherd boys thought of whiling away 
the long hours of the day by playmg a new kind of game 
One of them took his seat on a grassy mound, and said 
to his companions “ I am the judge, come to me with 
your cases, and we shall have regular Court trials ” The 
other lads entered with the greatest eagerness upon this 
novel kind of sport 

But noiv a v ondcrf ul change took place m the self 
appointed judge All his levity was gone , he hstened 
with a seriousness which could not possibly be taken for 
mock gravity, and his answers filled his young com 
pamons with astonishment Thus the shepherd boys 
plaj ed till it was time for them to take the cattle home, 
alien the joung judge leaped from the mound Forth 
a ith all his solcmnitj and wisdom vanished, and he was 
once more the light hearted loughing lad he had alwaj s 
l>een 

For raanj a day the shepherd bo}*8 plajed the same 
game, till at last the people of the surrounding villages 
280 'iiicl 281 
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QUESTIONS 

1 Oi\e an account of theHorse Sacrifice (I 16)» 
what 13 meant by the Westward Dnft (II 3) 

2 Write notes on Gondophemea and KanishVa (H 4 ) 


No 2 —GUPTA DYNASTY, 320-600. 

I Cliandragupta I, 320 326 
n Samudragupia, 326 375 
ni Chandragupta II, 375 413 
rv The Last Two Great Guptas. 

V The Break up of the Empire, 

VI A Golden Age 


I CHAKDnAGUPTA I, THE FOUNDER, 320 326 
Among the local Rajas, who had proated by the 
wea v.ncM of the Maurja Empire to found independent 
^ates Chandragupta was by far the most remarkable 
IS marriage with the princess of the famous family 
»e ichchhavi clan, who^e ancient glory could b® 
traced back to tbo early days of EuddJiism, eeeuicd for 

‘"’'“'MO in Magadha CSiandragupta 
and Jn Profit bj this sudden nso m his fortunes, 
” thJ^ov aflcmanls to call h.msclf 

of ho rnn?’^ Maharajas » Ho became the founder 
tlio rcpiona <> ♦ ^hich under bis reign compnsed 

t:zML'rrrd "r i 

BIX j cars Mo died after a short reign of 


n SAMUDRAOUPTA THr* n»r.Ta» 

' 32e ^3" OULD CONQOLKOR 

1. MUitaiyAcMeTcnientj. ShorlK , 1 . 
anraodragopu .t ra n„ru n. t't.:;.!';:;':" 
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the Gupta Empire He was successful m his warlike 
expeditions for towards the end of his reign the Gupta 
Empire comprised the whole of the plain of the Ganges 
from the Brahmaputra to the Jumna and the Chambal 
and from the mountams of Nepal to the Narbada and its 
protraction in a straight Ime running due east to the 
Ba% of Bengal 

Hia nuhtary talent is clearly evidenced by his fomous 
southern campaign Ho advanced southwards along 
the coastline, defeated the armies of ICosala captured 
Pishtapura, and defeated the kmgs of Vengi and of 
Kanchi Next he turned westwards, and was victorious 
over the ruler of Palakka Durmg the return journey, 
made along the western coost, be subdued the kingdom 
of Deva rashtra or the modem Maratha country, and 
Frandapalla, orKhondesh 

After his return from this victorious campaign ho 
revived the ancient custom of tho Horse Sacrifice, and 
thus claimed for himself tho first place among tho rulers 
and pnnccs of tins time Tho exact date of bis death is 
not Imown, but it is gcncrallj bclic% ed to have occurred 
m the jear 376 

2 Personal Accomplishments Samudragupta nas 
not onl^ a great military Icadtr but alao an artist 
skilled in music, song and poetry In the famous 
Alhhabad inscription be is represented as hiving 
acqmn^j the title of ‘Prince of Poets bj u-ntmg 
Works which sorveil ns mocUIs for Icimetl men or 
pl'’ase<l them * ^^oreovcr he githcred icinicd rut-fi 
around him, and took dihght m their society 


* llluuMls?L«r 09 
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3 The Westward Drift. In the second century before 
Christ many nations were caught m the groat migratory 
tidal wave, which swept westwards with irresistible 
force and energy Tlio great disturbance was m the 
first mstance caused by the pressure of the Chinese 
Empire to extend its frontiers towards the west 
The Yueh Chi, or Kushans, were the first to move 
westv ards , and in the course of their travels they 
invaded the country of the Sakas, which was situated 
along the banks of the upper Jaxartes, a river that flows 
into the Aral Sea, 170 n o 

The Sakas, a pastoral and nomadic tribe, were thus 
forced to change their abode, and compelled the Partin 
ans or Scythians to make room for them Finally the 
Pirthians, caught m the vortex of the migratory wave, 
travelled southwards, mvaded India, and occupied the 
kingdom of Taxila But they were not allowed to settle 
down peacefully in their new abode , for the contmued 
advance of the Yueh Chi compelled the Sakas to retreat, 
TV ho m their turn drove the Parthians before them 
Thus it came about that the kmgdom of Taxila was 
next occupied by the Sakas At last the Yueh Chi, or 
Kushans crossed the Pamir Plateau, and moved 
towards India They defeated the Sakas and the 
Parthians and laid the foundation of a great Indian 
Empire, which m course of tune extended along the 
valley of the Ganges as far as Benares 
Thus the northern part of the Maurya Empire was 
for centuries the victim of successful mvasions 
* 1 , t Rulers Among the various rulers of 

the foreign tribes that mvaded Northern India, 
Gondopliernes and KanishU deserve special mention 
(a) Qondophemes He was the last Parthian ruler of 
. laxila, and is notable for having received a mission 
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from St Thomas, the apostle According to the legend, 
Gondophemes ordered the apostle to build him a palace 
m SIX months’ time St Thomaspromiscdtodoso,but 
spent all the monej he had received in almsgiving So, 
when the time came, he explained that he u as buildmg 
for the King a palace, not on earth, but m heaven 
Alultitudes of people embraced his faith, 48 a d 

(6) Kamshla, 120 A n He was the third ruler of the 
Kushan Dynast} , one of the royal houses that ruled 
over the Yueh Chi tribes Towards the west his empire 
reached as far as Persia and its northern frontier 
stretched beyond the Plateau of Pamir Its extreme 
eistcm pomt was the confluence of the Jumna and of 
the Chambal, both of which formed its eastern boundar} , 
wid Its southern frontiers were the northern edge of the 
"Malwa Plateau, tho confluence of the Indus and the 
Sutlej, and the Arabian Sea 
Kanishka’s reign is important, because it was during 
hi3 time that Buddhism went through a series of 
changes, that made it totally different from Gautama s 
original teaching The most important change was the 
UciGcation of the founder of Buddhism uhose imago 
became tho object of religious worship Moreover the 
Buddhism practised by KamshUa and his followers 
differed from the ancient doctrine m other respects also 
so that there sprang up a new form of Buddhism b} the 
wde of the old Buddhist creed But the adoption of 
autama’s teaching by the foreign tribes that invaded 
^ortiiem India docs not seem to have benefited the 
cau>:(} qJ Buddhism for graduall} Buddhism, old and 
died out altogether, and teased to bo the national 
^bgion of India 
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in CHANDRAGUPTA H, THE SUN OF POWER 
375 413 
Plan 

1 Military Achiavementa 

2 Personal Accomplishments 

1 Military Achievements. The next successor to the 
throne took the name of Vikramaditya, which means 
the Sun of Power, and the appellation was not an emptj 
boast He actively engaged himself by force of arms in 
extendmg his empire both m the east and m the west, 
and waged war ux Bengal and m the plams of the Indus 
He extended the Gupta Empire all along the north of 
the Narbada by the conquest of Malwa, Gujarat, and 
Kathiawar , and he thus gamed possession of the sea 
coast, and opened to his subjects new fields for com 
metcial expansion ^ 

Little IS known of his campaign m Bengal but a 
famous inscription on the celebrated Iron Pillar at 
Delhi records that m Bengal Chandragupta “ breasted 
and destroyed the enemies confederate against him ” * 
The same mscnption informs us that the great ruler of 
the Gupta Empire crossed “ the seven mouths of the 
Indus and vanquished the Valhika nation ” , bo that 
we may conclude that “ Chandragupta H subdued a 
part of the Punjab ’ * 

2 Personal Accomplishments Chandragupta II was 
also a wise a dminia t.rAt.nr Indeed durmg Ins reign 
peace and prosperity flourished to such an extent, that 
it has been said that no Oriental ruler ever governed 
India better than Vikramaditya ‘ Charitable uistitu 
tions were not unknown even m those remote days 
‘Smith OHJ.lSl • Smith EJI of I 275 
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Rest-houses were built along the bigh roads, and 
Pataliputra, the capital, boasted of a free hospital where 
the poor and helpless patients were taken care of, and 
•'applied with food and medicine ^ The administration 
of justice was tempered with a mildness truly remark 
able Nor was such tolerance misplaced, for the land 
was free from brigandage, the traveller bemg as secure 
on the highway as m his home The people were not 
burdened with taxes, or preyed upon by greedy officials , 
for the officials drew fixed salaries, which were regularly 
paid, and they had no occasion to hve on the people * 
3 ■^Rkramaditya’s Judgment Seat The glonmg 
tribute of this legend smgularly corroborates the up 
rightness and wisdom of the great Gupta ruler 

One day some shepherd boj s thought of whilmg away 
the long hours of the day by playing a new kind of game 
One of them took lus seat on a grassy mound, and said 
to his companions “ I am the judge, come to me with 
jour cases, and we shall have re^or Court tnals ” The 
other lads entered with the greatest eagerness upon this 
novel kind of sport 

But now a wonderful change took place m the self 
appomted judge All his levity was gone he listened 
u ith a seriousness which could not possibly be taken for 
mock grant}, and bis answers filled his young com 
paiuons with astomshment Thus the shepherd bovs 
plaj cd till it was time for them to take the cattle home 
when the ^oung judge leaped from the mound Forth 
w ith all his solemnitj and wisdom vanished and he was 
once more the light hearted laughing lad he had alwajs 
been 

For roanj a da^ the shcphenl bo%'8 plajed the same 
gime, till at last the people of the surrounding villages 
tituiito •{iuf :st 
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came with their differences to the boy judge, who con- 
tinued to dispense justice from the magical mound 
Finally the ruler of the realm succeeded m unravellmg 
the riddle “ Why,” he said “ the boy must be sittmg 
on Vikramaditya’s Judgment Seat ” 

Accordingly the King and his courtiers went to the 
pasture ground, and after mspectmg the grassy mound 
ordered their servants with mattocks and spades to 
overturn it The servants bent over their tools and, as 
they dug, they found a slab of black marble, which had 
formerly been Vikramaditya’a Judgment Seat 

IV THE LAST TWO GREAT GUPTA EMPERORS 
After Vikramaditya’s death the most important 
Gupta rulers were Kiimaragupta I, 412 455 and 
Skandagupta, 455 480 The former mamtamed in 
their mtegrity the vast dominions which he had 
inherited from his father As he made bold to celebrate 
the famous Horse SacnBce he must have been an able 
and successful military leader 

SI andagupta was the last of the great Gupta rulers , 
already during his reign the Empire wasfiercely attacked 
by new mvaders, the savage and warlike Huns But 
Skandagupta succeeded m arrestmg the devastating 
torrent of destruction that threatened his vast do 
mmions He died m the year 480 Hia successors were 
unable to cope with the many dangers with which the> 
were surrounded, and the Gupta Empire gradually fell 
to pieces 

V THE HL^NKISH INVASION, 455 566 ’ 

The decline of the Gupta Empire was partly duo to 
the worthlessness of the later Gupta rulers, who were 
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po'svcrlcss to face the new danger which threatened 
their dominions, when the Huns invaded India 
1. Who they were The Huns camo from the wide 
Siberian Steppes They were a race of reel Jess riders 
Cradled in the saddle, in the saddle they grew up, and 
lived , and, when old ago made it impossible for them 
to remain any longer in the saddle, it was an evident 
sign that their life was about to close They w ere small 
in stature, but broad shouldered, and of great physical 
strength They were utter barbarians, and if they w ere 
called the White Huns it was m contrast to the dark 
races of Hindustan, and not because they were in any 
way a superior race These were the men that swarmed 
across tlie north westers passes, and like a devastating 
torrent descended upon the smiling and prosperous 
plains of the Gupta Empire 
2 How they fared In the year 500 the Huns overran 
the kmgdom of Gandhara, or Peshawar, and determined 
once more to attempt the conquest of the Gupta 
Empire Their efforts were crowned with success The 
immediate result of their victonous campaign was the 
conquest of Malwa and the cession of large territories 
which had once belonged to the Gupta Empire This 
was apparently the signal for the general dismember 
ment of the Empire, which m an mcredible short time 
broke up mto a patchwork of bickermg prmcipahties ^ 
This lack of unity had the effect of addmg fuel to the 
flame of Hunmsh rapacity The reckless riders of the 
Central Asian tribes poured down unchecked mto the 
plam of the Ganges , burnt and robbed , massacred and 
plundered , whilst the unfortunate inhabitants beheld 
with dismay their fields trampled down by ruthlesa 
horsemen, their villages consumed by flames and 
* Havell SJ? o/ / , 90 
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the -whole of the land deluged with indisonminnto 
slaughter 

The Huns had, according to their way of looking at 
things a glorious time of it, till at last about the year 
505 them campaign of plunder was put an end to, when 
the Him kingdom on the Oxus was overthrown by the 
Turks 

VI A GOLDEN AGE 
Plan 

By way of conclusion we will briefly point out the 
wonderfid greatness of the Gupta. Empire 

1 Prospenty of the Country The Chmese pilgrim 
Tab hion has left behind a pleasmg picture of the 
ancient glories of the Gupta Empire He visited large 
towns and beheld a rich and prosperous people neither 
crushed by taxation nor harassed by state mterference 
He benefited by the numerous rest houses built along 
the high roads and mentions the existence of a free 
hospital founded and richly endowed by the benevolent 
and wealthy citizens of the capital Patahputra He 
gratefully records that he was never molested on his 
long travels so that the roads were free from brigand 
age He returned to his native country with a host of 
pleasant recollections of his long and extensive travels 
2 The Sansknt Language Nor must it be forgotten 
that the Gupta emperors were men of a superior intel 
lectual status For it was durmg the Gupta Age that 
the Sanskrit language reached a height of unsurpassed 
literary excellence 

The first Aryan mvaders spoke the language of the 
Rig Veda which m course of time as the conquerors 
mixed with the vastly superior numbers of the con 
quered underwent considerable changes and was 
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transformed into various local dialects Many of the 
religious poems of a later date are ■written m one form or 
the other of the altered Rig Veda language But as, 
little by little the pnestlv caste or the Brahman 
priesthood, asserted their superiority over the rest of 
the community, they naturally strove to perfect the 
language of their ministrj Thus it was that the 
Rig Veda language and the dialects derived from it 
Mere gradually transformed mto classical or polished 
Sanskrit 

The Sanskrit language did not supersede the other 
languages spoken at that time Those languages con 
tmued to live on side by side with Sanskrit , but thev 
contmued to change sharing m this respect the fate 
of all living languages Sanskrit has remamed m its 
sohtar} unchangeablcness u hat it was sixteen centuries 
ego and stands even to da> a proud and unforgettable 
monument of tfie gloncs of the Gupta Age 

3 latcrary Revival The Gupta Rulers were not onh 
efllcient administrators tbej also encouraged htera 
turc * The result was a great htcrar> revival during the 
Gupta Age Tlic grcatnc'^s of the literary movement is 
evidenced b> the Nine Gems of Sanskrit literature 
uho according to the famous popular legend lived at the 
court of Bikram of Ujjam But this Bikram of Ujjain 
has been identified with (liandragupta II Both Mr 
\ mcent Smith and Profc«^or Blmndarkar have come to 
this conclusion though the latter points out that it is b\ 
no means nccc<sarj to hold that all the Nine Gems 
flounshcii at his court ’ 

Among the Nine Gems the mo<?t renowned was Kah 
dnsa who^o famous i la\ Sal untala has secured tho 
rnthu^iAstin admiration of both the ?>a.»t and the Most 
»Smul EM fjti* »lll»olttrk»r 6- 
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4 Progress m Various Branches of Learning. Tlie 
w onderfnl revival ivas not confined to poetry alone , a 
general impulse was communicated to many other 
branches of leammg Thus, for example, during the 
Gupta Age the sciences of mathematics and astronomy 
iiere cultivated by an ever increasing number of 
students, whdst the fine arts, architecture and sculpture, 
pamting and music, secured many ardent followers 
5. Hindu Renaissance. Tmally the Gupta Period 
xvitnessed the revival of Hinduism and the decline of 
Buddliism Under Asoka the latter was practically the 
state religion of the Rlaurya Empire, but though state 
religions may rapidly spread, they seldom last long 
Thus it came about that step by step the Hindu 
worship superseded Buddhist religious practices, both 
with'the rulers and with the people The dymg of 
Buddhism is evidenced by the famous Horse Sacrifice 
pcifoimed by two Gupta emperors 

SUMhlABY 
I Chandragupta I 

1 Advantageous marriage 

2 Sovereign of Maharajas 

3 l^xtended the EImpire along the Ganges to Allahabad 

JI Samudragupta 

1 Military achievements extended the Empire from tlie 
Brahmaputra to the Chambal and the Jumna, from the 
Himalayas to the Narbada , the Deccan campaign, the Horse 
SacriJ^ce 

2 Personal accomplishments soldier and artist , the prince 
of poets 

III Ckondragupta II 

1 Military achievements conquered Malwa and Gujarat 
fought in Bengal crossed the Indus 

2 Personal accompUslim^ts wise ruler, peace, prosperity 
charitable institutions, no crushing taxes , Judgment seat 
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A Golden Age 

X Chmeso Pilgnm tnwiJs, people, roatls hospitnls 

2 SjQAknt, a monument of Gupta Ago 

3 Literarj re\ ival (tlio Nmo Gems) 

4 Sciences and fine arts flounshod 

5 Hinduism Buperseded Buddhism 

QUESnONS 

1 Ci% 0 an idea of the extent of tho Gupta Empire under the 
first three great emperors (I , II, 1 , 111, 1 ) 

2 Justify tho statement that Somudrogupta I maj rightly 
be called Tlie Indian Napoleon (II, 1 ) 

3 Show that Chondrogupta II was n man of wonderful 
ability both m the field of war and m the domain of peace 
(111,13) 

4 Ib It true that tho Gupta Age deserves to be called a 
Golden Age t (\ I ) 



CHAPTER Y1 

THE END or THE HINDU PERIOD 

No. 1.— THE KINGDOM OF KANAUJ» 60B-647 

Introduction The invasion of t!io Huns resulted m the 
dismemberment of the Gupta Empire and m its division 
into rival states ruled by petty Rajas, till at laat, about 
the year COG, another strong man appeared This man 
■naa Haraha Vatdhana, viho Traa destined to gather the 
scattered remnants of the old and fallen Gupta Empire 
in order to brmg thern under his royal sceptre 

Plan 

1 Itaja of Thanesar 

2 Tho Affectionate Brother. 

3 The King ol Ivnnauj 

4 The Administrator 

5 The Scholar 

1 Baja of Thanesar Harsha's father, Prabbakara 
Vardhana had profited by the dismemberment of the 
Gupta Empire to found an mdependent state, lying 
between the Sutlej and the Jumna, with Thanesar for 
its capital After his father’s death, Harsha’s elder 
brother, Rajya Vardhana, succeeded to the throne 
Shortly afterwards the Raja of Kanauj, brother m law 
of the Thanesar pnnees was slam by the Raja of Malwa, 
and their sister, Prmcess Rajyasri, was thrown into 
prison Thereupon the Raja of Thanesar marched 
against Malwa, defeated its ruler m battle, but was 
72 
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himself treacherously murdered by his vanquished 
enemy’s allies After his brother’s death Harsha 
became Raja of Thanesar 

2. The Affectionate Brother Princess Rajyasri had 
succeeded m malung her escape from prison, and had 
sought safety and refuge in the dense Vindhya Moun 
tains As soon as he had ascended the throne, Harsha 
made it a pomt to seek out his sister’s retreat He was 
successful m his quest, and found her hidmg place at 
a most opportune moment If he had come a day later, 
ho would have found her ashes , for Rajyasri, m the 
depth of her despair, had determined, together u ith her 
female attendants, to ascend the funeral pyre as Sati 
As it was, he succeeded m persuadmg her to desist from 
the dreadful ordeal, and took her back with him to his 
capital 

3 King of Kanauj After he had recovered his sister, 
Harsha forthwith began warlike operations to punish 
his brother’s murderer, the wicked Kmg of Gaur in 
Bengal The campaign lasted many years, and was a 
complete success Thus Harsha became the ruler of 
large donunions which extended from the Bay of Bengal 
to the Arabian Sea, and from the Himalayas to tlie 
Narbada hne He succeeded m practically restormg the 
old frontiers of the Gupta Empire 

4 The Administrator The Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen 
Tsang, has left behmd a most pleasmg picture of 
Harsha, the Great and the Good Firat of all the kmg 
had the good of his subjects at heart , for he did not 
trust officialdom and closely supermtended the ad 
ministration of the kingdom The taxes were light for 
the farmers, for they did not exceed one sixth of the 
produce of the soil Moreovw, m many parts of the 
kingdom there were excellent roads provided with 

o2 
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rest houses, where needy tra\cl!er3 were supx'hcd witli 
food aud, if they happened to bo suffering from Lodilv 
ills, with medical attendance There seems to ha\c 
existed even a system of public education , and 
Brahman as w ell as Buddhist tcacliers gave instruction 
to the Ignorant 

5 The Scholar Hnrsha himself w as quite a literary 
celebrity, and there arc still extant three Sanskrit plays 
that are attributed to him Tmally, Harsha was a 
deeply religious man Ho favoured Buddhism, but was 
not opposed to Brahmanism , and he seems to have 
worshipped indiscrimmately Buddha, the Sim, and 
Siva He died m the year 647 


SUMMAET 
1 Raja oj Tlanetar 

After hi3 brother hod been murdered Harsha become Raja 
of Thanesar 

// The Affectionate Brother 
Searched for found and brought bock his sister 

III Ktn^ of Aanavy 

Waged war with Gaur restored tbs old frontiers of the Gupta 
Empire 

IV The Administrator 

Personal supervision 1 glit tares roads education 
V The Scholar 

Reputed author of three plaj-s patron of learning 


QUESTIONS 

1 Give a brief acco int of Harsha a accession and of his quest 
of Princess Rajyasn (1 2) 

2 Show that Harsha was a great military leader, a wise 
admmi&trator and remarkable scliolar (3 5 ) 
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No. 2.— THE DARK AGES, 700-1000 
According to Vincent Smith, the death of Harsha 
loosened the bonds which restrained the disrupting 
forces always ready to operate in India, and allowed 
them to produce their normal result, a medley of petty 
states with ever-varying boundaries, and engaged- in 
perpetual strife.' The result was that the country was 
in a state of chaotic confusion, and the scene of great 
political disturhances. There was a total absence of 
that peaceful concord which is necessary for the per- 
formance of great achievements of national and 
universal importance. 

No. 3.— THE RAJPUTS 

Plan 

1. Their origin. 2. Clan-Life. 3. PriacipaHties. 

I. ORIGIN OP RAJPUTS 

1. Successors of the Kshatriyas. It is after the 
break-up of Harsha's Empire that the Rajputs make 
their first appearance in the annals of Indian History. 
In early times the Kshatriyas were the fighting men of 
India ; but little by little they lost their pristine warlike 
spirit,® and their place was taken by the Rajputs. 

2. Who they were. The foreigners who time after 
time invaded India were not only conquerors, they also 
joined the ranks of the conquered, and many of them 
adopted Indian customs, and practically became 
members of the Hindu community. Among these 
hinduised foreigners there were a number of men who 
had been cradled in warfare, and who were passionately 
fond of fighting. They were men of Various races, they 

V Stoitti, E.H. ©/ 1., SJO. » Smith, O JI.I..\74. 
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had entered India on different occasions, but little by 
little they drifted together, for wherever a great 
military leader arose such men were sure to gather in 
great numbers In this way were formed the famous 
Rajput clans 

The Rajputs therefore did not ongmally belong to 
one and the same race, and were not united by ties of 
blood descent to a common ancestor ^ They were 
originally members of the various nomadic races , but 
as a result of their mamage alliances with Hmdu 
families, their foreign ongm was largely tempered with 
the local clement, so that m course of time even 
Brahman families became Rajputs 

n THE RAJPUT CLANS 

The various Rajput tribes were not only mdependent 
of one another, but were also often divided among 
themselves by disputes and dissensions Yet in spite of 
this, there was among the various tribes a similarity of 
customs, which has at times been called the Rajput 
clan life 

1 Rajput men The Rajput men were bom soldiers, 
and their name has ever stood for the bvmg embodi 
ment of chivalry and bravery The loyalty to their 
chiefs of the Rajput nobles and their followers not only 
stood the test of accumulated misfortune, but was also 
often sealed by their blood on the battlefield Their 
loyalty was equalled by their bravery , and there were 
two thmgs no Rajput ever thought of givmg up, his 
horse and his sword They were exceptionally good 
riders , and every Rajput sat on his horse like a statue, 
and rode like the wmd Nor did they ever fail to give a 
good account of themselves on the battlefield 
• Smith OM 1 , 173 
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Their warlike disposition manifested itself even m 
their pastimes Every year they celebrated the sprmg 
hunt, and on this occasion the reckless riders, with lance 
and sword, pursued the game with such relentless 
energy that the ground soon reeked with the blood of 
stricken boars, mangled horses, and wounded riders ^ 
They likewise mdulged m games which called for every 
kind of noble horsemanship, and m this art no com 
petitors approached their supremacy 
2 The Rajput Women The birth of a daughter was 
not greeted by the members of the family with special 
rejoicmg Nobody positively disliked the new arrival, 
but it was understood bj all that if the baby had been a 
faoy the festive cup would have gone round amid 
laughter, jest, and song But this does not mean that 
the condition of the Hajput women demanded com 
miseiation, for their mfluence was very great , and, if 
the Rajput husband was the lord of his stronghold, his 
n ife was the queen of his household 
Thus, for evample, when the husband returned 
defeated from the battlcBeld, whence he had been 
forced to flee after a heroic resistance to overwhelming 
odds it sometimes happened that he found his castle 
gates shut against him and was met Mith a messenger 
from his angry wife to say “ that she had no longer a 
husband, that her husband must needs be dead for 
tint her husband could not possibly have been so craven 
as to seek safetj m flight ” * This mokes it plain that 
the Rajput women were as brave and os chivalrous as 
the men 

Sloreovcr, everj one of them was passronatelj devoted 
to her husband After the latter had died, his widow no 
longer cared to live , and who can tell the number of 
«• rorf I tfcr '■/Vui' ffsr 
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Pajput women who without slirml mg or shirking 

marched to the terrible ordeal of the Sati 1 

3 Contempt of Death This devotedness of the 
women to their husbands was but a particular mstance 
of the loyalty of all the Rajput women young and old 
to the clan Rajput men never hesitated to measure 
their strength with their foe even when they had to face 
overwhelming odds It was then determined by the 
members of the tribe that the warriors should die on the 
battlefield after mflictmg the greatest possible losses on 
their foe But before the men donned the yellow robe 
and irushed to the battlefield and to death the women 
all of them went through the terrible ordeal of the 
Johvx which was but another form of Sati Thus time 
after time Rajput chastity triumphed m the crackling 
leaping flames 

4 Social Customs By way of conclusion we shall 
add a few words about their social habits Among the 
Rajputs to eat opium together seems to have been the 
most inviolable pledge and therefore opium in some 
form or other was commonly used on the occasion of 
friendly visits ^ Furthermore one of the most lasting 
friendships was that estabbshed by the gift of a bracelet 
On the occas on of the Rakhi or festival of the Bracelet 
Rajput ladies used to send bracelets to the yoimg men 
whom they wished to adopt as their brothers The 
acceptance of the gift gave the young ladies claims 
almost superior to those of consanguinity ® 

As regards the training of the children the Rajput 
never forgot that his boys were destmed to become 
warriors Before the lads had strength of arm to wield 
the sword they practised with toy scimitars on the 
heads of goats Iambs and kids and when they 
iTod 1 607 »/6«i ,47 
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brought down their first wild animal, they were con* 
gratulatcd and feasted by all the members of the 
Tcspcctivo fnmihca Thus the bojsgren, till at last they 
w ere able to accomplish what was the cherished dream 
of every Rajput, till they could bury their arrow to the 
feather either in an earthen target or in a fleeing 
buffalo * 

m RAJPOT PRINCIPiVLITIES 
After they had formed a distmctivo commimity, the 
Rajputs continued to spread with wonderful rapidity 
They were found overyn here from the Indus to Bihar 
They first settled m Rajputana , next they occupied the 
Punjab, afterwards they penetrated to l^shmir , and 
after spreading to the north and east of Southern Oudb, 
they finally became the masters of the Central Hima- 
layas For the space of 400 years and more (700 1100) 
they were the paramount power of India, so that this 
long period has nghtly been called the Rajput Period 
TJie extent of their power may be easily gathered from 
the fact that James Tod, the classical historian of 
Rajasthan, mentions no less than thirty sir royal races 

SUUMABY 
1 ITAo they uert 

Members of various nomadic races 

II Rajput Clan It/e 

Sianlorifcy of customs 3Ien wore loyaj and brave , warlike 
pastimes Women uifluential and devoted 

III Sactal Cu^TTis 

Rating of opium bond of the bracelet, worbke education of 
boys 

IF Rajput PrtnnpahCtej 

Occupied northern India, thirty six roj al families , from 
700 1100 the Rajput Period 

'^Tbia.GOS 
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No. 4.— SOUTHERN KINGDOMS 
The political confusion which prevailed in India was 
greater m the north than m the south , for m the latter 
part of the country the existence of important kingdoms 
18 a clear proof of more peaceful conditions 

1. The Chalukyas of Badami (550-757) PulalMtn 1 
(650 608), a Rajput chieftam, established himself at 
Vatapi, the modem Badami in the Bijapur District of 
the Bombay Presidency ^ He became the founder of 
the Badami dynasty, which during the course of two 
hundred years played an important part m the history 
of the Deccan Pulakestn II (608 642), his grandson, 
may rightly be called the saviour of the Deccan He 
lived at the same tune as King Harsha of great military 
fame, was successful m warding off Harsha’s invasion, 
and prevented him from crossmg the Narbada (620) * 
This makes it clear that he was an able leader with 
considerable military forces under his control 

He conquered Gujarat, Malwa, Vengi (a country 
along the east coast between the Godavan and the 
Kistna), and Kanchipura (Conjeevaram) TTia empire 
comprised the greater part of the Deccan, and extended 
from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal and from 
the Narbada to the Palar river ® 

His military greatness is witnessed to by the Chmese 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsang He is of the race of the 
Kshatnyas, and his name is Pulakesm His ideas are 
large and profound and ho extends widely ins sym 
pathy and benefactions Hia subjects serve him with 
perfect self-devotion The state mamtams a body of 
dauntless champions to the number of several hundreds 
Whenever the army commences a campaign, these 
‘Smith O H /, 1C4 * lb%d O R I 200 * Rangaswami, i 130 
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braves march in tho van to the sound of the drum 
Besides, thej intovicato many hundreds of naturalK 
fierce elephants, Avluch run forward m a body tramplmg 
all under their feet The king, proud of possessing these 
men and elephants, despises and slights tho neighbour 
ing kingdoms ” ^ 

His militarj career came to an inglorious end, for the 
empire was invaded by the PaUavas, by whom he was 
vanquished and slain (642) 

Pulakesin's successors They tried their utmost to 
recover their country's lost prestige On several 
occasions thej defeated the Pallavas, but their military 
triumphs so exhausted their resources that m 760 they 
were superseded by a rebellious vassal who was a 
Rashtrakuta chieftain 

2 The Rashtrakutas (750 973) Though they were 
not aboriginals they had been so long settled in the 
country that they were looked upon not as foreigners 
but as sons of the land m which tbo\ dwelt For two 
hundred and twentj years thev were the chief ruling 
d5Tiasty m the Deccan During their reign Hmduism 
spread among the masses, its creed became the subject 
of many treatises, its temples were erected all over the 
land, and the practice obtamed of excavating cave 
temples cut from the rock notably at Ellora now m the 
Nizam's Dominions * 

The Bashtrakutas were if anything more warlike than 
their predecessors and in course of tune suffered the 
same fate Their pou er was overthrown by a rebellious 
vassal named Tailapa (973) * 

3 The Chalukyas of Kalyam (973 1190) With the 
advent of Tailapa s new royal house was founded, 

' Quoted hj Bangaswami » 130 » Smith O BJ 201 
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The new nilers, who held sway over the Deccan for 
nearly 200 hundred yeara, claimed descendance from 
the Chalukyas , and they are generally referred to as 
the Chaluhyas of K.alyam, because their founder made 
Kalyam the capital of his domimons 

They were constantly engaged in warfare with the 
southern kmgdom of Chola Tailapa himself could not 
prevent Eajaraja the Great of Chola from cruelly 
ravaging his kmgdom But one of his successors, 
Somesvara Chalulcya, was more fortunate He slew the 
then reignmg monarch Rajadhiraja of Chola m the 
battle of Koppam on the Kistna (1052) Another of 
their rulers Vtkramanka (1076-1126) made his name 
famous m the annals of war, and his exploits hafe been 
sung by Bilhana m an historical poem of great length * 

In the course of the twelfth century the Chalukya 
kmgdom was gradually dismembermg 

4. The Eastern Chalukyas. When the Chalukyas of 
Badami were m the height of their power, Pulakesm II, 
after havmg conquered Vcngi, appomted his brother, 
Vislmuvardana, viceroy of the new frontier province 
But withm a short time the viceroy made himself 
independent, and established the djuiasty of the 
Eastern Chalukyas, those of Badami bemg called the 
Western Chalukyas 

The Eastern Chalukyas did not play an important 
part m the histoiy of the Deccan They n ere caught 
in the whirlpool of relentless warfare Like Badami, 
the kingdom of Vengi was overrun by Rajaraja, and on 
that occasion the Eastern Chalukya king married the 
invader’s daughter In this way were the Eastern 
Chalukyas entirely separated from their western 
kinsmen • 

* Smith, 0 IJJ , 202 * 
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5. ThePallavas. ThtJ^arlitstPaUavas Thcirongm 
IS shrouded in mystery It was at fir&fc behoved that 
thej came from Persia,' but it seems more likely that 
thc> TV ere a local tribe They are mentioned m 
the famous Deccan expedition of the second Gupta 
monarch, Samudragupta, nlio defeated the Pallava 
ruler of ICanclu (Conjeevaram) near Madras 

Tkt Later Pallaias (400 077) They were powerful, 
and formed for some time the paramount nation of 
Southern India Their temtoncs comprised the mod 
ern North and South Arcot, hladras, and Trichinopoly , 
and uhen their power was greatest, their kingdom 
extended along the eastern coast from the southern 
frontier of Orissa to the Southern Pennar, and stretched 
as far inland as Berar, Salem and Bangalore * 

Thoir rulers were of a warlike stock In 642 they 
invaded the country of the Western Chahikyaa, and 
triumphed over the famous Pulahcsm II But thirty* 
two years later, m 674, they were defeated by Pulake 
sm’s son, and their capital, Kanchi, fell into the hands 
of their rivals They contmued the struggle, till they 
were ogam defeated m 740 From this tune onwards 
Pallava supremacy began to declme, and their power 
practically came to an end, when at the close of the 
ninth century the Cholas secured for themselves the 
supremacy in southern India ® 

One remarkable and notable feature of the Pallava 
supremacy was the rapid growth of Pallava art The 
Pallavas were great architects, and built numerous 
temples, of which the Seven Pagodas of Mahabalipuram 
and the temples of Kanchi remam to this day to witness 
to the greatness of the Pallava rulers 

> Imperial Oaeetieer, u 325 • Smith, 0 H t , 207 

’SiR'liv O-H J, 210 
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Clialukj'as on tho battlefield of Koppam on the Kistna ; 
but ten years later the Cholas defeated tho Chahikj'as. 

Their kingdom continued to flourish till tho middle 
of the thirteenth century, when it was gradtially dis- 
membcrctl. In tho beginning of tho fourteenth century 
the Chola kingdom became the victim of Sfuhammadan 
invasions (1310), and was finally superseded by the 
Hmdu kingdom of ^’’ijayanagar. 

saMSiARY 

1. The Chatulyns of Badami 

Pulakesin I founded tlio djunsty. 

PulaUesin 11 defeatefl Hftfsha, conquertid Gujarat, Malwa, 
Venci. Kancliipura. 

Hts kint^om extended from «ea to sea and from the Narbada 
to the falar. 

Successors t Ooq of them was superseded by n Hashtrakuta 
chieftam. 

//. The Bashlralutat 

Spread of Hinduism, rock*templea 

III. The Chalukyae of Kali/ani 

Tailapa founded the dj-nasty, wos defeated by Rajaroja tho 
Great of Choln 

Sotnesvara defeated Rajadhiraja of Chola 

Vikromanka was tlie last great ruler 

IV The Eaetem ChaJukyae 

Yishnuvatdaaa was their founder 

F The Patlaras 

Their kingdom extended from Onssa to the Southern 
Pennar. 

They were at war with tho Western Chalul^as, defeated 
them in 642, and were defeated by them m 674 
VI. The Cholaa 

Rajaraja defeated the Chalukyas of Kalyani, and divided the 
eastern from the western Chalulqras 

TTia kingdom comprised Madras Presidency, except Madura 
andTumevelly. Rajadhirajowasdeteatodby the Chalukyas. 

Their kingdom was first attacked by ATiiVinmTT' a HnnQ, and 
afterwards absorbed by %ljay nn a ga r. 



BOOK II 

THE MUHAIVIMADAN PERIOD 


CHAPTER I 

THE BEGINNINGS OF ISLAM 

No. 1.— MUHAMMAD THE FOUNDER 

M mTAmT AD, which means “ the Praised One,” was 
bom m Mecca in the year 570 He spent his early years 
as a shepherd and an attendant of caravans, and as such 
he came into contact both with Jews and Clmstians , 
and became acquamted with the teachmg and traditions 
of Judaism and Chnatiamty He lived the life of his 
fellow countrymen, and belonged to the rank and file of 
humanity till his fortieth year But m the year GIO ho 
came forward as a rebgious leader, and claiming to have 
received a call from the Angel Gabriel, he began his 
career as a prophet of Allah and the apostle of Arabia 
His first followers were all of them members of bis 
household , and his first attempts at securing other 
followers were not crowned with success j for his attack 
on Heathenism provoked persecution, which in 022 
drove him from Mecca Thus the year 022 became 
known as the year of the Hijira or Flight, and was to be 
the first year of the Muhammadan era He fled to 
Medina, where Ins teaching was listened to, and where 
ho was acknowledged os the prophet of God After- 
80 
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^\art;l3 Ins fono\\crs rnjndlj incrcnscti, so that he was 
soon m a position to Mndicato his claim as a religious 
leader at tho point of tho sword 
He took tho field against Ins enemies, and conquered 
several Arabian, Jewish, and Christian tribes llis 
successful warlike expeditions culminated m his return 
to, and his triumphant entrj into Mecca in 030 Shorth 
afterwards ho became master of tho whole of Arabia, 
and m 032 made hia last pilgrimage to Mecca at tho 
head of 40,000 followers One j car later, in the eleventh 
\car of Hijirn, and the jear 033 of tho Christian era, he 
died 

The founder of Islam was not satisfied with preaching 
the now doctrme which ho came to teach, ho hod also 
recourse to the sword His successors, the Kaliphs, 
follow ed tho same warlike policy m Europe, i\frica, and 
Asia Tho history of Islam m India is therefore not a 
peaceful penetration, but a military conquest This 
lustoiy’ extends from 7 11 to 1525, and will bo dealt w ith 
under the following headings 

I Tirst Campaign of tho Crescent, 721 714 
II Penod of Respite 714 001 
in The Ghazni Dj^iosty 501 USO 
IV Tlie Ghor Dynast> 1180 1200 
V Tho Slave Pyuasty, 1206 1290 
VI The BJulp Pynaslj, 1290 1321 
tTI The Thughlak Pynasty, 1321 1414 
Vni The Soyyids 1414 1450 
IX Tlie Lodi Dynasty, 14o0 1025 

No 2 —THE FIRST CAMPAIGN OP THE 
CRESCENT, 711-714 

1 Casim’s Invasion, 711-714 This was the first 
MnhaTircaadaTi anvaaion & wenwws ehaiaetex On the 
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friTure of an Aral* ship lij the people of I>ennl, or 

Dclnl a cjt> sonuuhere near tlio nio<leni Karaclu, 

Caliph Wahd sent Sluhammad Cnum to exact rcpin 

tion for the insult, and to take \ctigeancc upon the 

mfidcls 

Ills actiMtiea began bj the Biego, capture and 
plunder of a celebrated pagoda that stood In dost 
proximity to Dcwal Next ho ovtrran the whole of 
Sind, and though bis ndsanco upon Chitor was chocked 
bj the Mctorious rcststanco of Bappa of viewer,* jet 
Casim acema to hft'o obtained considerable success in 
hi3 attempt at conquering Hindustan But his vio 
torioua career was euddenly brought to an end, and his 
return was far from glonous For Cahph Wshd 
behcMng, upon faUo representations,* that he hod been 
grossly insulted bj his ncpho%%, Casim, sent orders that 
the latter should be sowed up in a row hide, and sent in 
that condition to Damascus , and it would seem that 
these orders were actuall;^ carried out (714) 

No 3 —PERIOD OF RESPITE, 714-961 
After Casim had thus miserably perished there 
followed a long period of respite 

The alow advance made by Islam may be accounted 
for bj tho followmg reasons First of all there was m 
Hindustan the greatest union and solidarity between 
the priesthood and tho government, so that when both 
of them found themselves threatened by a common foe, 
they hastened to combine forces and thus presented a 
united front to tho mvaders The mbom respect with 
which the Indians have always looked upon their 
priests and their rulers, was thus taken advantage of to 
*E{phinstoae 312 
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the fullest extent, and serxed as a powerful check to the 
new religion 

In the next place, it has always been a chamctcnstic 
feature of the Indian mmd to be adverse to anj Bystem 
that involves a change of, and a break with, the post 
The new religion did not appeal to them , it was 
different from what their forefathers had either believed 
or practised, and accordingly their attitude towards it 
was one of passive mdiffcrcnce Finally, India was 
divided into a number of little kingdoms, and the many 
petty Rajas all came forward as the champions of 
Hinduism ^ 
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CHAPTER II 


^ro^A^^^IADAN dynasties and the deldi 

SU1.TANATC 

No 1 —THE GHAZNI DYNASTY, SGl-1186 

1 Alptegm, 001 075 
II Sabttkttgin. 07C 900 
III ilfthmud, 007 1030 
IV. Successors ol Mahmud, 1030 1180 

Plan 

1 Frodocessors of Mahmud 

2 Mahmud of Ghazni 

3 Successors of Mahmud 

I PREDECESSORS OF MAHMUD 
1. Alptegm, 961-975 Id the year OGl Alptegm, tiho 
had ongmally been a slavo of the ruler of !^orasan in 
Per&ia, but ^ho had m course of time risen to the high 
position of governor of Khorosan, tvos deprived of the 
po'weT, and fled to Ghazm (situated about seventy miles 
south west of Kabul), where he became on independent 
ruler ' But he was apparently satisfied with the king 
dom which he had established and did not attempt to 
evtend his territory by encroacbmg upon India 

2 Sabuktigin, 976-996 After Alptegin’s death 
Sabuktigm succeeded to the throne Lie bis pre 
decessor he happened to be a slave'of the ruler of the 
realm His marriage, however, with Alptegm’s daugh 
ter gave him a place of paramout importance in the 
kingdom, and he eventually became its monarch 
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He hfld scarcely asce»dcd the throne, ho^vevcr, Tvhon 
lus royal po^ er was seriously threatened by the attacks 
of Jaipal.Haja of Lahore SabuKtigm repulsed Jaipal’s 
attaclvs and retaliated by adopting tactics of offensive 
warfare Single-handed ho victoriously faced the 
confederacy of the Rajas of Lahore, Delhi, Ajmer, and 
Kalanjar The victory of the Muhammadan arms 
brought the country west of the Indus under the sway 
of the Ghazni Dynasty Sabuktigm died m 990 

n jiAmtiro of ghazni, 007 1030 
1. The Raider. In November 3001 Mahmud of 
Ghazni, who had followed his father, Sabuktigin, to the 
throne, debouched from the snow clad hills along the 
north-western frontier of India, marched through the 
Khyber Pass, and swooped down upon India He first 
mvaded India m the year 1001, and so successful was his 
first venture that he repeated it time after time He 
died twenty-nine years later m 1030 , but from 1001 to 
1030 he invaded India no fewer than twelve times To 
give a fair estimate of his warlike achievements we shall 
mention his most important raids 

(o) Fn^t Jiatd, 1001 He first defeated Jaipal of 
Lahore m the neighbourhood of Peshawar Flushed 
with success, he advanced into India, crossed the Sutlej, 
and pursued his march till he reached the city of 
Batinda, which he stormed and plundered This was 
his first raid in 1001 / 

(t) Fourth Raid, 1008 Seven years later Mahmud 
led hiB troops agamst Anandpal, J^ipal’s son and 
successor Anandpal appealed to his neighbours to join 
hands with him agamst the Muhammadan invader But 
the Hindu confederacy of Ujjam, Gwalior, Kanauj. 
Delhi, and Ajmer failed to stem the tide of Mahmud’s 
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onslaught Tor forty days the opposing armies con- 
fiouted each other m the neighbourhood of Pc'jha'i'ar 
When they finally joined issue, the advantage at first 
rested with the Hindu armies, who succeeded m inflict 
mg enormous losses upon their adversaries But when 
victory thus smUed on the confederates, Anandpal’s 
elephant became unmanageable, turned and fled This 
sight threw the Indian ranks into confusion , they 
failed to mamtam the advantage gamed, broke, and 
fled For two days and two nights the Hindu fugitives 
were pursued by the Muhammadan cavalry , and 8,000 
of them were killed, 1008 

Mahmud obtained an overwhelming victory, which 
enabled him successfully to attack the ancient strong 
hold of Nagaikot, now called Kangra Its captnxc 
resulted m the plundering of its famous temples rich 
with the accumulated offermgs of thousands of pious 
worshippers The Sultan then returned to Ghazni 
richly burdened with plunder 

(c) Ninth Raid, 1017*1019 The nmth expedition was 
organised on a larger scale than any of the previous ones 
At the head of 100,000 mfantxy and 20,000 cavalry, 
Mahmud mvaded India, marched right across the Pun 
jab, and pursued his way eastwards till he found 
himself at the gates of the imperial city of Kanauj It 
IS not distmctly said that Mahmud destroyed the ten 
thousand temples for which the city was famous , ^ and 
it IS even, asserted that he left the city uninjured at the 
end of three days * 

But, if Kanauj escaped destruction Mathura, the 
sacred city of Krishna, was less fortunate It was 
famous for works of art which ranked amongst the most 
noble monuments of Ancient India One of its temples 
^ Smith OHJ,lS3 ‘Elphmstone, 332 
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v,(is so mngnificcnt that Jlnlimutl v.ns of opmton that it 
must have taken 200 jenre to build Among the idols 
there were five of red gold, each fire jarda high, uith 
c\cs formed of priceless jewels * But after JIahmud's 
MSit very little remained The temples had been bj his 
order burned with naphtha and fire, and their smoking 
rums levelled to the ground 

(d) Ticeljth liaid, 1023 Mahmud’s last expedition 
v\as directed against the celebrated temple of Soranath 
on the coast of Kathiawar This temple was a slirmc 
lool ed upon with the greatest rercrence by all Rajputs, 
nnd when Slahmud’a sacrilegious attempt betame 
IjlOM-n. all llio Raipat princes combined to frustrate the 
Tbo struggle was ojceptionally severe, for 
never before bad the Hindus put up such a stout 
.i-s, stance Nevertheless their efforts ircro doomed to 
"nd in dismal failure Mahmud a as onco more victor, 
ou. Laden mith gold and plunder he returned to 
Sham, for the last time by a more westerly route than 
tlio one hj which he had come and ths oaused him 
ereat trials lor his march across the desert wos attended 
by untold suffering The troops were either misled, or 
they lost their way , and such were the privations to 
which hia soldiers were subjected that many of them 
died raving mad from thirst and the intolerable heat 
2 The Legendary Hero Mahmud’s eventful military 
career, crowned as it was with an un6rokeD senes of 


victories has made him 
heroes of Ancient Tndt n. 
numerous anecdotes still 


one of the gr^^atest mihtarj 

heroes of Ancient India, and — ‘ 


posterity ennehed by 

mL„ , 7“ *'•'*“ pictures him m Lialoed glor> 

nf Tw J evample, the story goes that onrthe ocoasiou 

Mla^adat^'t toun^Jomnath the 

Muhammadan troops were aetuaUy j^avermg when 

' Smith OMJ 192 
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Mahmud leapt from his steed, prostrated himself on the 
ground, and implored the Xtord of Battles to aid the 
defender of the true faith It is related that hts 
example so filled his followers with courage that, with 
one wild/iheer, they made a desperate charge, rushed on 
the besieged, broke through their Imes, threw them into 
confusion, and gamed po<!session of the coveted prize 
Agam, it 13 told that when Mahmud gave orders that 
the chief idol in the temple of Somnath should be 
destroyed, the Hmdu pnests offered untold gold to 
arrest all farther desecration Bat Mahmud, it is said, 
wished to be remembered by his followers not as “ the 
idol seller," but os " the idol breaker " Accordmgly he 
ordered his soldiers to proceed with their task As the^ 
struck blow after blow the idol suddenly broke mto two, 
and from its hollow cavity there flowed, m streams, 
diamonds, rubies, and pearls of much greater value than 
the amount offered by the Hmdu priests 
It IS told, also, that the disaster which befell his 
retreating army when after the plundering of the 
temple of Somnath he returned to Ghazni, is supposed 
to have been the work of a Brahman pnest The latter 
IS believed to hare disguised himself as an ordinary 
guide, and to have led the Mahanunadan host loaded 
VMth loot and gold into the waterless tracts of the 
overheated and sandy desert plains His treachery was 
discovered too late The story has it that the Hindu 
esultantlj confessed that he waa one of the pnests of 
Somnath and that he died with the hght of joy shmmg 
m his eyes because he had succeeded m avenging the 
insults and wrongs heajied upon his countrvmen and 
upon their religious belief But all these anecdotes 
belong to the realm of legendary tales, and are dramatic 
rather than true 
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^\n8 Fo mnpnificcnt tlifit Mnlimud «ns of opinion tlint it 
must Ila^o talvcn 200 jcara to build Among tlio idols 
there ^^ero fi\e of red gold, each fiso janls high, with 
oNcs formed of pncclca jcncis * But after Slahmud s 
\ isit very little remained The temples had been bj his 
order burned with naphtha and fire, and their smoking 
nuns levelled to the ground 

(d) Ttccljlh Jlatd, 1023 Mahmud's lost expedition 
uaa directed against the celebrated temple of Somnnth 
on the const of Kathiawar This temple wos a shrine 
looked upon with the greatest reverence all Rajputs, 
and when Mahmud’s sacrilegious attempt became 
Imown, oU the Rajput pnnccs combined to frustrate the 
design The struggle was cvceplionallj severe, for 
never before had the Hindus put up such a stout 
resistance Nevertheless their efforts were doomed to 
end in dismal failure Mahmud was once moro victori 
ous Laden with gold and plunder ho returned to 
Ghazni for the last time bj a more westerly route than 
tho one bj which lie bad come, and this caused him 
great trials for his march across tho desert was attended 
by untold suffering The troops were either misled, or 
they lost their way , and such were the privations to 
which his soldiers were subjected that many of them 
died raving mad from thirst and tho intolerable heat 
2 The Legendary Hero Mahmud'i. eventful military 
career, crowned as it was with an unbroken senes of 
victories has made him one of tho greatest mihtarj 
heroes of Ancient India, and posterity, enriched by 
numerous anecdotes still pictures him m haloed glory 
Thus for example, the story goes that oi^ the occasion 
of the three days’ battle that raged rounci Soninath, tho 
Muhammadan troops were actually havering, when 
» Smith. OMJ , 192 
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Jlahmitd leapt from his steed, prostrated himself on the 
ground, and implored tho liOrd of Battles to aid the 
defender of the true faith It is related that his 
example so filled his followers with courage that, ■^uth 
one wild^heer, they made a desperate charge, rushed on 
the besieged, brohe through their lines, threw them into 
confusion, and gamed possession of the coveted prize 
Again, it IS told that when Mahmud gave orders that 
the chief idol m the temple of Somnath should be 
destroyed, the Hmdu priests offered untold gold to 
arrest all further desecration But Mahmud, it is said. 


wished to be remembered by his followers not as “ the 
idol seller," but as the idol breaker Accordingly he 
ordered his soldiers to proceed with their task As thej 
struck blow after blow the idol suddenly broke into two, 
and from its hollow cavity there flowed, in streams, 
diamonds, rubies, and pearls of much greater value than 
the amount offered by the Hmdu priests 
It IS told, also, that the disaster which befell hia 
retreating army, when after the plundermg of the 
temple of Somnath be returned to Gbazm, is supposed 
to have been the work of a Brahman priest The latter 
« believed to have disguised himself as an ordinary 
guide, and to have led the Muhammadan host, loaded 
^ith loot and gold, mto the waterless tracts of the 


overheated and sandy desert plams His treachery was 
discovered too late The story has it that the Hindu 
esultantlj confessed that he was one of the priests of 
Somnath, and that he died with the light of joy shming 
m his eyes because ho hod succeeded m avenging the 
msults and OTOngs heaped upon his countiymen and 
pen their rVligious belief But all these anecdotes 

rS® ^ Wes, and are dramatic 

miner than true\ y 
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3 The Man Nor Ehould these anecdotes blind us to 
the real character of ilabmud, wboso passage through 
life was marked by destruction and bloodshed No 
doubt ho fought the battles of the Crescent, but the 
ardour of his faith was strangely marred by lus mered 
ible greed As a matter of fact greed together with 
avanco seems to have been the ruling passion of his life 
Among the legends circulated about him, one has it that 
two daj’s before hia death he ordered all hia gold and all 
his caskets of precious stones to bo brought m his 
presence, there to be displaced before him for the last 
time The sight la said to have stirred his soul to its 
very depth, and to have made him shed tears of regret 

m SUCCESSORS OF MAHilUD 
After Mahmud’s death, Muhammadan efforts to 
conquer India were to a large extent checked by the 
rival struggle for the succession to the throne of Ghazm, 
so that the subsequent fate of the Ghazm DjTiosty is of 
little mterest as far as India la concerned The last of 
the Ghaznis, a certain Bahram, murdered hia son m law, 
a Prince of Ghor and received a murderer’s retribution 
For the brother of the murdered prmce, Ala ud dm 
Husam marched upon Ghazm captured it, and for 
seven days allowed his soldiers to plunder the city It 
is true that Bahram himself escaped, and that his sou, 
Khusru and his grandson hlalik Khusni, reigned m 
Lahore but with the death of the latter the house of 
Ghazm died out, 1186 


SDSllHABY 
/ Alptegtn 

From a slave became govetiMir of Khorasan Fled from 
Khorasan, ruled at Ghazni 
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II i^abuLfij^n 

J From a slave became ruler of Ghaziu 
2 In defensive warfare withstood Joipal of Lahore m 
o&ensive warfare defeated tbe Hindus 

III Mahmud 

1 First Raid Jaipal of Lahore, Batmda 

2 Second Raid Anandapal and his allies 

3 Nmtb Raid Kanau} Mathura 

4 Twelfth Raid Somnath 

5 Legendary Tales Hia prayer before the capture of 
Somnath, the idol that was a treasure chest the Hmdu guide 

6 Character greedy, avaricious and cruel 

QUESTIONS 

1 Show that Mahmud of Ghazni caa\ nghtly be called tbe 
Raider (XI 1} 

S Contrast the legendary stones connected with Mahmud s 
asms with the man s real character (II, S) 

No 2 —THE GHOR DYNASTY 
BIDHAMMAD OF GHOR, 1166 1206 

Plan 

1 Muhammad s Conquest 

2 The Struggle with the Rajputs 

3 Character Sketch 

1 MOHAMMAD 8 CONQUESTS 
Muhammad is the only member of the house of Ghor 
with whose short but eventful career we are concerned 
He was above al ® soldier and is famous for his 
conquests 

1 Anhalwara His first military expedition was 
directed agamstA^dialwara or Gujarat He successfully 
attacked and captured Multan situated on the river 
Jehlom and pro* ceding southwards, occupied Uchch 

OKI V ® 
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at tho connucnco of tho Punjab ruers and tho Indus 
Two j ears later ho marched further south, and advanced 
upon Anhalwara, tho capital of Gujarat But hio 
attempt v,cis frustrated, and his retreating army was 
subjected to the same Buffenngs which tho followers 
of his namesake, JIahmud of Ghazni, had imdergone, 
when the latter returned home after destroying 
Somnath 

2 The Punjab and Smd But the fierce Muslim 
fighting men never knew when they were beaten 
Within an incredibly short time Muliammad made good 
his losses, annexed Lahore, and was thus m possession 
of the Punjab and Sind Next he turned his attention 
to Hindustan Proper 

3 Hindustan Proper Hindustan Proper consisted 
of three great Rajput kingdoms, Ajmer, Delhi, and 
Kanauj These kmgdoma were imder the sway of 
Rajput Princes who at first frustrated Muhammad's 
attempt, by defeating him at the battle of Taram 
But a year later, they were defeated on the same 
battlefield , and so complete was Muhammad’s victory 
that it sounded the death knell of the three kingdoms 

4 Other Conquests NcJrt^vjthe Muslim armies 
captured Anbalwara tho cajiitallof Gujarat and 
occupied Bihar Bengal and BundLlkhand 

Conclusion Muhammad of Gh r may therefore 
rightly be considered as the real fc mder of Muham 
madan Power m India Durmg f i rule the Indian 
Muhammadan Empire extended froi the Indus to the 
Brahmaputra and from the Hin ilayas to a Ime 
running from east to west along th southern edge of 
the plain of the Ganges, and along th»^®-rhada, and the 
river Lum * 

* <lopi en Xlap 9 
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n STRUGGLE WITH THE RAJPUTS 
I. Rajput Kingdoms At the time 'when Muhammad 
of Ghor cast wishful glances towards India, the most 
famous Rajput clans were the Bhogilas of Gujarat, the 
Rathors of Kanauj, the Tomaras of Delhi, and the 
Chouhana of Ajmer Most of the leaders of these clans 
were famous wamors , yet among them all the greatest 
was Pnthiraj, the chief of the clan of the Chouhana 
2 The Paladin of the Rajput Race Pnthiraj was the 
Paladin of the Rajput race and the living emhodiment 
of Rajput chivalry He was the ruler of Ajmer, and in 
course of time presided also over the destimes of Delhi 
For the ruler of Delhi was Pnthiraj’s grandfather, who 
had no male heir, and who adopted bis grandson as his 
successor to the throne of the Hmdu kmgdom of Delhi 
But the choice naturalljr^ stirred the jealousy of Jaic 
hand, the ruler of Kanauj, who was likewise a grandson 
and even an elder grandson by another daughter The 
enmity between Ajmer and Kanauj was greatly instru 
mental m brmgmg about the rum of the Rajput cause, 
but it likewise served the purpose of makmg Prithiraj 
the greatest of all national heroes > for the romantic way 
m which he won his bnde has ever been, and is still a 
story to which every Rajput lad proudly listens 'with 
his shmmg eyes dancing for joy 

The Raja of Kanauj, m hia eagerness to humble 
Pnthiraj, determmed to hold the Sai nair This cere 
mony was, on the part of the ruler who held it more than 
a claim to paramount power , it amounted to a virtual 
assumption of universal supremacy, and was to conclude 
with the nuptials of the Raja's daughter, who according 
to the custom of those days, was to select her future 
lord and husband from among the assembled guests 
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Many "were the nobles and the royal princes that had 
gathered at Kanauj , but there was one whom the Raja 
had studiously forgotten to invite, and this was 
Prithiraj To add to the insult, a statue (some say it 
was made of clay) of the absent ruler of Ajmer and Delhi 
had been made, and had been posted near the entrance 
gate of the gorgeous arena where nobles and prmces m 
ghttermg array surrounded the happy Jaichand Thus 
he made it clear that Pnthiraj was not worthy of joinmg 
his noble guests, and that he was but fit to play the part 
of a despised doorkeeper * 

But Prithuaj, though uninvited, was present, not 
amongst the gorgeously attired nobles, but m the 
immediate neighbourhood of the place of assembly 
He had made up his mind to wipe out the insult ofiered 
to his royal house with blood, with bis own blood, or 
with that of his enemy, as the fortune of war might 
decide But there was a great surprise m store for both 
Pnthiraj and Jaichand For it is said that, to every 
one B dismay, the Prmcess of the royal bouse of Kanauj 
passed by all the noble and royal suitors that were 
ansious to be made the object of her choice, and threw 
her garland round Pnthiraj’s statue 

Great was the commotion that followed, and Pnthiraj 
profited by the confusion to strike his blow He broke 
through the cordon of the guards, boldly walked into 
that magnificent assembly and bore off the fair prize, 
the rojal Princess of Kanauj Then there followed a 
ru nnin g fight , Pnthiraj and his trusty followers with 
the Prmcess in their midst, were ridmg like the whirl 
wind to escape their pursuers, who were hot on their 
trail For five days they fled, and fought, and many a 
brave lad stayed behmd to arrest the onnish of the 
‘Tod i» 7 8 
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pursuers and to dcla^ their progrc'^s But the f ugdi\ c*' 
nndc good their escape, and Pnthiraj gamed immortal 
renown, and became the admired knight errant of overj 
Rajput damsel But this hero-worship was a poor 
return /or the great ioss lio sustained Ifo Jobt irre 
Irierablj' tho support of Kanauj, which would have 
stood him in good stead m tho impending struggle with 
Muhammad of Ghor 

3. The Pirst Battle of Tarain. (a) Hindu Coalition 
Ulien Muhammad of Ghor first invaded Hindustan 
Proper, he found the route to Delhi barred by a for 
midable arrtiy of Rajput warriors, for Pnthiraj, of 
nhom it is said that ho was the acknowledged leader 
and feudal lord of 120 Hindu chiefs, had succeeded 
m forming a great coalition of confederated Hindu 
States to oppose the dreaded advance of the fierce 
invaders 

(6) The Hattie The opposing armies, the forces of 
Islam and the Rajput clans, met at Taram, a place 
situated about thirty miles from Panipat (the battle of 
Taram is sometimes called the first battle of Panipat) 
tVhilst the Muhammadan mode of fighting was to make 
repeated cavalry charges so os to throw the enemy lines 
mto confusion, the Hindus endeavoured to encircle the 
attacking foe by a wide fiankmg movement The latter 
tactics were entirely successful, and the Muhammadan 
fightmg forces were everywhere hard pressed 

At this critical juncture the impetuous Muhammadan 
leader was wounded, and his military career n ould there 
and then have come to an mglonous end, if his devoted 
attendants had not rushed to hia assistance and at the 
greatest peril eartncated him from the turmoil of the 
fight But their leader s sad plight and his precipitate 
flight completed the Muhammadan rout TheXraitf^y&Cj^ 
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Islam were entirely defeated, and were pursued for 

forty miles by the victorious Rajputs, 1191 

4 The Second Battle of Taram (a) Preparation 
Muhammad of Ghor was not the man to submit to 
defeat m qmet despair In his own words, “ Since the 
day of the defeat, despite external appearances, I have 
never slumbered with ease, or wakened but m sorrow 
He therefore made ready to retrieve his losses, recover 
lus honour, or die m the attempt 

Aq soon as his wounds were healed, he set to work to 
organise a new military expedition, and m 1193, 
Sluhammadans and Hmdus once more faced each other 
on the histone battlcdeld of India, the plams of Panipat, 
in the neighbourhood of Taram 
(6) The Battle Both Muhammadans and Hmdus 
had recourse to their old mibtary tactics But this 
time the cavalry earned everything before them They 
broke through the Rajput Imes, first m one place, then 
m another, with the result that the Hindu infantry were 
thrown into disorder and confusion This was all that 
Kluhammad wanted, for the Rajputs were given no time 
to close the gaps m their Imes , so the confusion 
gradually mcreased till at last it developed into a 
general rout Pnlhiraj attempted to seek safety m 
flight, but ho was overtaken by the pursuing Muham 
madnn cavalry captured and killed His brother was 
likewise among the slam end fais followcm, fleeing m 
every direction were mercilessly pursued, and thou* 
"ands of them were ruthlessly put to the sword 

(c) Rcsulta The second battle of Taram was a great 
triumph for tlio followers of Islam As an immediate 
result Ajmer ceased to exist , for, together with large 
tracts of its surrounding temtonca, it was annexed b> 
the victorious Muhammad Moreover, the victorj of 
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Islam sounded the death knell of tlio other northern 
Kajput kmgdoms The annexation of Ajmer ivas 
followed by the occupation of Dcllu and tho subjugation 
of Kanauj It is true that many of tho Rajputs scorned 
to bend before the victorious Muhammadan leader 
and tho Rathora of Kanauj, swelled m number by tho 
Rajputs of many another clan, travelled westwards, and 
boldly made for the deserts cast of tho Indus There 
they founded military states, which bear their race 
name, “ Rajputana,” to this day * 

in CHARACTER SKETCH 
As his namesake of Ohazm, Muhammad of Ghor was 
a fierce warrior whose mibtary career, however glorious 
rt; may have been, drenched the unfortunate provmces 
through which his triumphant followers passed, with 
the blood of their ill fated inhabitants How merciless 
he could be is easily gathered from the words spoken m 
his praise by the admiring historian of his age, who 
wrote “ He sent that refractory race (the Kokhar 
tribe) to hell, and set a nver of the blood of those 
people flow mg ” * 

The Muhammadan conquerors apparentlji^ thought 
httle of the lives of their Hindu foes , they either 
enslaved them or put them to death It was this 
pitiless policy of destruction that marked their conquest 
with the seal of permanency, for the Hindu survivors 
were so terror stnokeu by the fate that had befallen 
their fellow countrymen that if they had had the means 
of nsmg against the invader, they would not have 
ventured to oppose him Thus Muhammad of Ghor 
may be looked upon as the real founder of Muslim Power 
m India 

i.Bunlfj> 330 
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In 1206 he was himself murdered by a band of 
GhaLkars, a wild mountain tribe, against which he had 
waged pitiless warfare. Witii his death the connection 
of the house of Ghor with India came to an end, for 
Muhammad of Ghor had no sons to succeed him to the 
throne. 

SUMMARY 

I, Conquest* 

1. Anhalwara ; capture of Multan and tJehch, disastrous 
retreat 

2. Conquest of the Punjab and Sind. 

3. Defeated m the drat battle of Tarain. 

4 Victorious m the second battle of Taram. 

6. Conquest ol Bihar, Bengal, and Bundelkhand. 

//. Struggle unth the Rajputs 

1. Great Rajput Kingdoms m the north (A}mer, DaUu, 
Kanauj), 

2 Prithiraj : ruler of Delhi and Kanauj ; romantic marriage 

3 Prithiraj wctorious at Taram. 

4. Prithiraj defeated at Taram. 

5 Rajput kmgdoms disappear. 

Jll. Muliammad's Character 

Great Wamor, merciless m his tnumpha. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Give a summary of the conquests of Muhammad of Ghor 
{!)• 

2. Write a not® on Pnthiraj (H, 2-4) 

3. Write a brief character sketch of Muhammad of Ghor (IH) 


No. 3.— THE SLAVE DYNASTY, 1206-1288 

I. Kutb ud-dm, 1206 ISll. 

H Aram, 1211. 
m. Iltutmish, 1211-1236. 

IV. Rukn-ud dm, 1236. 
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Y Hazij'y&i ud dm, 123G 1230 
VI Moizz ud dm, 1239 1241. 

Vn Ala ud dm, 1241 124C 
Ne^ir ud dm 1246 1266 
IX Balban 1266 12S6 
X Kaikobad. 1286 12SS 
XI Infant son murdered 

Introduction *' The Empire of Delhi was founded by 
a slave * " so runs the well known gibe ^ Tor Kutb ud 
din was appointed, by Muhammad of Ghor, Viceroy of 
the Indian provmces, though he was likewi'te a slave 
After Sluhammad’a death, Kutb ud-dm naturally took 
his master’s place, became Sultan of Delhi, and was the 
first of the Slave Kings 

Plan The History of the Slave Dynasty is but a 
weary tale of ruthlees warfare, followed either by the 
conversion or the extermination of the beaten foe A 
detailed account of this endless senes of cruelties serves 
no useful purpose Accordingly we will be satisfied with 
giving biographical sketches of the most import-ant slave 
rulers, and will afterwards briefly allude to the others 

I PBOIUXENT SLAVE KINGS 

1 Kutb-ud-dm, 1206-1211 After the second battle 
of Taram, Muhammad of Ghor returned to Khorasan 
and appointed his slave, Kutb ud dm Viceroy of the 
newly conquered territories Thus the latter was 
entrusted with the conduct of the Indian campaign 
Whilst he was Viceroy, he occupied Delhi after a conflict 
m which the nver Jumna ran red with blood , he fought 
victoriously against the Baja of Benares and he 
brought Kanau] under the sphere of Muhammadan 
influence Moreover, ius generals conquered Bihar, and 
* Steel 105 
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added the extensive province of Bengal to the ever 
growing Muhammadan Empire After Muhammad of 
Ghor had died, his former slave and Viceroy became the 
ruler of Delhi, and was the founder of the Slave Dynasty 
Hia reign lasted hut four short years After he had 
attamed to the height of hia ambition, he gradually sanh 
mto mdolence, and we are told that he gave himself up 
" unaccountably to wme and pleasure ” He died m 
1211 

2 Htutmish, 1211-1236 Htutmiah, also know as 
Altamish, was the third ruler of the Slave Dynasty He 
started life m much the same way as Kutb ud dm , for 
he was the latter’a favourite dave In course of time ho 
met with rapid preferment, so that he eventually 
mamed Kutb ud dm’a daughter He succeeded to the 
throne of Delhi m 1211. 

Rival chieftains made it necessary for him to wage 
a long and protracted war m order to remam in pos 
session of his newly acquired dominions He proved 
himself, however, fully equal to cope with the situation, 
and succeeded m subjugating the greater part of 
Hmdustan He died m 1236, and left behmd him a 
numerous family, four of whom were destmed to occupy 
the throne of Delhi with more or less success 

3 Raayyat-ud dm, 1236-1239 In 1230 an event 
unheard of m the annals of Muhammadan History 
occurred A woman was raised to the throne This 
woman was Raziyyat ud dm, Altanush’s daughter, also 
known as Sultana Rezia 

Sultana Rezia’s promotion to the throne did not come 
as a complete surprise to her subjects Alreadj during 
her father’s life she hod, durmg one of his prolonged 
absences from the kingdom, successfully played the port 
of regent But though m her father’s opimon she had 
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a man's head and heart, and though ahe tried to win the 
good will of her warlike subjects by changmg her skirts 
and veil for a tunic and a cap, as the men used to wear, 
yet she failed Her ses was loo much for her warhke 
subjects, who finally abandoned her. 

She made a last attempt to remain m possession of 
the throne of Delhi by mairymg one of the nobles who 
had been the leader of the rebellion against her But 
this measure proved fatal Her husband was forthwith 
abandoned by his former friends and allies, who rose up 
m arms agamst him and at whose bands he was killed 
together with Sultana Rezia 

Before dismissing the mterestmg history of this 
Queen, we may mention the highly favourable judg- 
ment passed on her by the Muhammadan Chronicler 
'* Rezia Begum,” says Penshta, ” was possessed of 
every good quaUty which usually adorns the ablest 
pnnces , and th^se who ecrutimse her actions will find 
m her no fault but that ebe was a woman ” 

4 Nasir-ud-dm, 1246-1266 He was the eighth 
representative of the Slave Dynasty, and a son of 
Altimish Even after he bad ascended the throne*, his 
life presented a strange contrast to that of the other 
Slave Kings He was a scholar, and defrayed all the 
expenses of ro> alty fay copying books He has also been 
called ” tho Royal Fakir " , for bo lived like a demsb, 
and kept neither attendants nor servants about him 
His noble example was followed by the queen, who is 
said to have performed all the household duties 

But jt would bo a mistake to behove that the Royal 
Fakir was cither weak or cowardly There were tunes 
when bo chonged the pen for the aword Thus, for 
example, he marched agamst the Ghokkars and m 
fiictcd exemplary punishment upon them, because they 
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had taken eemce with, and given assistance to the 
dreaded Moghuls who occupied the western banka of 
the Indus Moreover, he led two military expeditions 
agamst the Rajputs, who, taking advantage of the 
weakness and helplessness for which several Slave Kings 
were conspicuous, had taken up arms m the hope of 
shaking off the hateful Muhammadan yoke But these 
hopes id not materialise , Nasir ud din was more than 
a match for them Thousands of Rajputs died on the 
battlefield, and many more were put to death, while the 
others were reduced to slavery Thus he succeeded m 
mamtaming m their entirety the territories over which 
he ruled durmg twenty years He died in 1466 

n THE OTHER SLAVE KINaS 

As regards the other Slave Kmgs they hardly deserve 
mention, for they were but pleasure loving and cruel 
men an evil breed of debauchees and fanatics Gam 
blmg and drinking, and other pastimes of a much more 
doubtful character, held an important part in their 
lives 

The last nilmg monarch of the Slave Dynasty had 
become a paralytic and os he lay one day helpless on 
his bed of suffering had his brams beaten out with 
bludgeons and was so battered with blows that he was 
disfigured past all recognition His infant eon shortly 
afterwards shared his father’s fate, and was likewise 
murdered 

QUESTIONS 

r., ^ ® brief biographical sketch of the Founder of the 

Slave Dynasty (11, l) 

2 Wnto slwrt notes on Altamish Sultana Rezia and 
Nasir ud dm (II, 2 4) 

3 Justify the statement that with a few exceptions, the 
rulers of the Slave Dynasty were worthless men (III) 
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No 4— THE KHIUI DYNASTY, 1290-1321 

I Jalal ud dm, 1290 1296 
TI Ala ud dm, 1296 1316 
in Kutb ud dm, 1316 1321. 


I JAI.AL TO DIN 
The rounder, 1290-1296 

Plan After the infant son of the last Slave I^g had 
been murdered, a certam Firoz Shah, a high official m 
the State, became ruler of Delhi, and assmned the title 
of Jalal ud dm We will speak of his reign under the 
following headmg "The Unsettled State of the 
Ivingdom under an Inefficient Ruler ’ 

1. Unsettled State of the Kingdom The rule of the 
Slave Kings had on the whole been highly detriment 
to Muhammadan Power in India For, in spite of the 
wholesale and repeated executions pmetised by them 
most of the Slave Kingsprovcd euchworthless monarchs 
that confusion and disorder made it possible for the 
Hindus partlj to recover from the disastcre that were 
so constantl} heaped upon them by their Muslim rulers 
Thus It came about that when Jalal ud dm ascended 
the throne of Delhi, the atlaus of the kmgdom w ere in a 

very un«cttled Btatc , 

2 Inefficient Bulcr Dormg Jalal ud-ffin s re gn, 
which lasted about s.v year, thing, went 
u orsc, for the new monarch wm hopelessly unfit to co^ 
a ith the situation First of all the j ear of his accew.on 
found him an old man of about seventy Accord.^ y 
It IS but natural that he was lacking in energy, mil 
poucr, and strength of character Mliat 
worse was that a considerable nurnWr of his suluect. 
viewe.1 Ills aceoMlon with feelings akin to di.gust, so 
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that the new ruler did not even venture to reside at 

Delhi 

His son m law Ala ud dm, profitmg by the old man’s 
weakness, scarcely acknowledged his authority Fmally 
he succeeded m gainmg possession of the King’s person, 
and on the occasion of a so called friendly mterview, he 
cruelly murdered him 

SUMMARY 

1 Unsettled state of the kingdom the inefficiency of the 
Slave Kings caused disaffection and discontent 

2 Inefficiency ego, opposition of the nobles, Ala ud dm s 
ambition 

QUESTION 

1 Justify the following statement When Jalal ud dm 
ascended the throne of Delhi a strong ruler was needed , but 
Jalal ud dm was both weak and memcient 

n ALAUDDDJ 
The Iron willed 1296 1316 

Antecedents Before he ascended the throne, Ala ud 
dm had won both notoriety and fame He was already 
famous because ho had led a brilliant military expedi 
tion mto Malva and earned on the wmgs of victory, bad 
swooped down upon thd western provinces of the 
Deccan Hia victorious armies swept through Berar and 
I^andcsh and afterwards mode for Dcogarb Plunder 
and not conquest seems to have been the object of this 
extensive military raid and the result was prodigious 
He returned home loaded with pearls diamonds rubies 
emeralds sapphires pieces of silk, and other rich 
plunder 

But if ho was famous as a military leader, he was also 
notorious as a brutal and ungrateful son m law The 
aged Jalal ud-din trusted and loved him, yet this 
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strong, fierce soldier in the prime of ins manliood 
resented all the more such a weak and tottering old man 
upon the throne of Delhi With sovereign disregard for 
the laws of God and men, he cruelly murdered the aged 
ruler, and proclaimed himself Sultan 

f^lan 

I Warlike Achievements 
n Character Sketch 

1 The Wamor (a) Ftnal Conquest oj Oujarat, 1297 
Soon after lua accession Ala ud dm determmed to 
achieve what Muhammad of Ghor had attempted m 
vain, vxz the final conquest of Gujarat His attempt 
was completely successful, for the then ruling Raja not 
venturing to moke a stand against the mvaders, sought 
Safety in flight 

Ramala Detn The Baja's wife, Hamala Devi, fell 
into the hands of the mvaders, and was sent to Delhi 
There she succeeded in winnmg Ala ud din’s favour, and 
eventually married him At her request the KhJji 
monarch gave orders to his generals that her daughter, 
Deval Den, should likewise be brought to Delhi These 
orders were duly earned out In the same way as the 
mother had found favour with the ruler of the realm so 
the daughter made such an impression on Ala ud dm s 
eldest son that he shortly afterwards married her This 
double mamage is of great historical importance , font 
shows that a certam mtenmxture was gradually takmg 
place between Hmdus and Muhammadans 

(6) F\ght wth the Moghuls, 1297 1305 Ala ud dm 
had likewise to face the Moghul donger The Moghuls 
Were fierce fighting men Their original home was 
apparently m the furthenuTOt east of MongoUa, m the 
bleak sad hazren districts Jugb above the north of China 
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With the wandering instinct innate m all nomadic 
tnbes, tliey travelled westwards, and passed m course 
of time over the high region of Pamir, where the river 
Oxiis has its source, till they finally settled down, and 
established the kingdom of Transoxiana 

During Ala ud din’s reign marauding hordes of 
Moghuls made five or six mvasions mto India Tlie 
most serious Moghul invasion probably took place m 
1303 On that occasion they advanced to the very gates 
of Delhi, n hich they besieged for two months Ala ud 
dm realised that he had either to repulse them or to 
yield to them Accordingly he mustered all his 
available troops, and succeeded m defeatmg them 
The Moghuls were forced to beat a precipitate retreat, 
and Ala ud dm took care to brmg home to them that be 
had no use for Moghul mvaders, or even for Jloghul 
settlers m the Empire Thus, for example, be ruthlessly 
extermmated a colony of Moghul converts, who bad 
titled m villages near Delhi All the male settlers, 
whose number is estimated to have been between 15,000 
and 30,000 perished m the fearful massacre 

(c) Fxglit unlh the Eajpuis Caus&s The struggle 
with the Rajputs may partly be accounted for by 
Ala ud din’s eagerness to play the cruel game of war 
But at the same time it must not be forgotten that next 
to the Moghuls the Rajputs were his most formidable 
enemies 

Leading Events The struggle with the Rajputs is 
noteworthy for the double attack on Ranthambor and 
on Chitor 

Ranthambor In 1299 Ala ud dm despatched an army 
to capture the famous Rajput fortress Accordmgly his 
forces besieged Ranthambor, but were compelled to fall 
back before the determmed resistance of the Rajputs 
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who on one occasion made a successful sallj , and routed 
their enemies 

Tins failure did not discourage the Ivlulji monarch 
He himself took orcr the command of the army, and 
reneircd the siege For more than a year the fortress 
heldout, but in 1300 it finally fell Ala ud dm didnot 
show mercy to his vanquished enemies , and terrible 
was the retribution ho exacted from the defenders The 
Raja with his family and the entire garrison were 
ruthlessly put to the sword, 1300 

Chitor After Ranthambor had fallen, Ala ud dm 
determmed to make the proud city of Chitor shore the 
same miserable fate 

Ftrst Atlacl on ChUor This was not the first time be 
led lus men against the Rajput stronghold Even 
before he ascended the throne of Delhi, his treacherous 
dealmgs with Clutor bad caused his name to be held m 
execration by every Rajput, and bad furnished the race 
with its ultimate mviolable oath, “ By the am of the 
sack of Chitor ” 

The city of Clutor was destined to fall more than once 
mto its enemies’ hands, and to be sacked by them Of 
these sacks the Rajputs enumerate three and a half , * 
and Ala ud dm’s first attempt is the half , for, though 
the City was not stormed, its best and bravest warriors 
fought with tiie greatest courage, and faced and met 
death with characteristic Rajput bravery 

C7ause According to Cband, the Hmdu Bard, this 
first attempt was inspired by Ala ud dm’s eagerness to 
gam possession of Padmam When Ala ud dm threat 
ened to attack the caty if his request was not complied 
with, Bhimsi, Padmam s husband who was the pro 
lector of the yoimg Rana, Ijaknmsi, durmg the latter’s 
iTbd 1 240 
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minority, was so little impressed by the threat that the 
Sultan thought it best to modify his request Accord 
mgly he said that he would be satisfied if he were 
allowed to see, if not Padmani herself, at least her 
reflection m a mirror 

To this Bhimsi consented , and Ala ud dm entered 
mto the stronghold of Chitor, and was shown what he 
so eagerly sought to behold Then Bhimsi, trustmg m 
Ala ud-dm’s honour, accompamed him back to his camp 
But Ala ud-dm’s honour was virtually non existent 
As soon as he had reached hia camp, he ordered Bhimsi 
to be seized, and sent a message to Chitor to the effect 
that Bhimsi would be mstantly killed if Padmani was 
not delivered there and then to him 
Tht Fight Apparently this threat had its desired 
effect , for from the stronghold of Chitor there issued a 
procession of seven hundred litters , Padmani and her 
women offered themselves up to save Bhimsi They 
came mto the HusUm camp , and Ala ud was 
already gloatmg over the success of his clever ruse, when 
suddenly the htters opened, and there sprang from them 
wamors who jomed the btter bearers, and with drawn 
swords made havoc among the surprised followers of 
Ala ud dm They succeeded m rescumg Bhimsi , but 
m the battle that took place many a Rajput youth 
breathed his last 

But Rajputs knew how to die, and their women were 
equal to them m courage After the wamors of the 
rescue party had returned to Chitor, the widows of the 
slam sacrificed themselves on the funeral pyre One 
widow, as she was ready to unmolate herself, caUed 
aloud to the page who had followed her sfam husband m 
the fight 

Boy, tell me, ere I go, how bore himself my lord ? ” 
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“ As a reaper of the harvest of battle ! I folIoTved his 
steps as the humble gleaner of his svrord On the bed of 
honour he spread a carpet of the slam, ■whereon, a 
barbarian his pillow, be sleeps ringed about by his foes ’ ’ 

“ Yet once again, oh boy, tell me how my lord bore 
himself ? ’* 

“ Oh mother, who can tell his deeds ? He left no foe 
to dread or to admire him ” She smiled farewell to the 
boy, and, addmg “ My lord will chide my delay,” 
sprang mto the flames ^ 

Second Attempt Cattse The memory of the defeat 
which Ala ud dm had suffered contmued to rankle m 
his heart, and in 1303, before Chxtor had fully recovered 
from the loss of her bravest sons, Ala ud dm marched m 
person agamst the celebrated hiU fort of Mewor, and 
laid siege to that hitherto unassailable and impregnable 
city 

The Stege Chitor ■was nch m provisions , her 
natural defences defied every attempt at storming its 
rocky walls, and her defenders were among the bravest 
of Rajputana's soldiers Accordmgly, Ala ud dm deter 
named to raise a huge pile of earth , -which should overtop 
the city built on a rock, so that his destructive engines 
of war might hurl their messages of death mto the 
doomed city 

As he was immensely nch, he could afford to pay m 
gold for every basket of earth brought to raise the pile 
During the whole of the long and hot season whilst the 
besiegers lay around the city, night and day, and day 
and night, swarms of labourers earned an endless 
succession of baskets of earth to the chosen spot , and 
little by little the pde rose higher and higher, tdl at lost 
it overtopped the rocky hiU fort 

*Tod 1 21S. 
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Meanwhile the defenders v , cro not idle Tlio etoo' has 
it that the Rana, who had twelve sons, beheld m a lurid 
dream Vyan Mata, the protecting goddess of his race 
“I am hungry," she waded, "I am hungry for the 
blood of kings Let me dnnk the blood of twelve of 
those who have worn the diadem, and my city may yet 
bo saved " 

Accordingly eleven sons of the Rana were successively 
raised to the throne , and every one of them sallied 
forth at the head of a httlc'band of heroic followers, and 
laid down his life for the sake of the beloved city But, 
when the turn of his youngest eon had come, the 
Rana’a courage failed him, he could not bnng himself to 
sacrifice the last representative of his family, and, after 
allowing hia boy to make hia escape, be offered hunself 
as the twelfth victim 

As the Rana and his followers prepared themselves to 
face and meet death on the battlefield, the funeral pyre 
was lit m a great subterranean vault , and a long 
procession of women walked to their doom with dry 
eyes and smilmg bps Queens and servant maids, old 
dames and little girls, the whole womanhood of Chitor 
filed into the sombre vaults, resolutely turned their 
hacks upon the pleasant light of day, and marched mto 
the darkness, to find security from dishonour m the 
devouring element 

After the doors had been closed upon the women of 
C3utor, the warriors put on the saffron robe , and, 
openmg wide the city gates, they issued forth, and 
fought Once more they played the part of reapers on 
the gory battlefield, and with battle axe and spear 
wrought havoc among the besiegmg troops, till at last 
covered with wounds they fell, surrounded by their 
wounded and dying foes 
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Ala ud dm was victorions . but when ho entered 
autor to seize the spoil, ho found nought but a silent 

"‘Lmjmsu .n the JJeoun Ala ud dm had not for 
gotten the scene of his first ‘ „ 

Locan Love of fame and lust for plund® 0“'= 
prompted him to pay a visit to the south He entrested 
the leadership of the mihtary expedition to Malik Kafu , 
his infamous favourite . , . 

ilalik Kafur proceeded through Malwa “ 

Ittandesh, and next marched to Deogarh Mor 
besieged this city, he overran the greater P^tt 
Maratha country , and such was the ^nic ^ 

his vietorious onrush that the ruler of Deogarh siroen 
dered without stnkmg a blow. ““ompamed the 
victorious general back to Delhi He there made his 
submission to Ala ud dm. was received m t^e atter 
friendship, and paid tribute to the Sulto of Delte 
Thn ruler of Deogarh remained faithful to ma 
suSiLT^uthtonatUpted to shake ofi the Muh^ 
madan joke His attempta ended m dismal *“1'™ ■ 
his army was rented and he himself was slam The 
whole of the Deccan was subsequently ovemm the 
various kmgdoms were partly subjugated . end eve^ 
where was plundermg on a gigantic scale, whilst the 

usual dreadful cruelties were inflicted nn the unfortunate 

Sketch Ala ad dm was a great warrior 
but his military gemns was sadly marred by monstrom 
mte^TfieS emcity Fast of aU hisjuocession to 
the throne was marked by the foiflest murder m ln^im 
XT * v-TT nnd that means much , ^ moreover, after 

• Steel 118 
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nobles T?ho had served under him, not sparmg even the 

innocent women and children ^ 

He seems to have been possessed of a maddening 
cravmg to shed human blood Thus time after time he 
ordered the Moghul prisoners to be sent to Delhi, where 
the chiefs were trampled to death by elephants, and the 
men butchered in cold blood * The Muhammadan 
historian, Fenshta, states that on one occasion 9,000 
were thus slam The same cruelty was displayed m his 
attitude towards the Hindus Accordmg to the 
historian Zia ud-dm, Ala ud dm requested his advisers 
to draw up rules and regulations for grinding down the 
Hindus and depriving them of their wealth and property 
which fostered disaffection and rebellion He claimed 
from them one half of the produce of the land as 
revenue , and blows, confinement in the stocks, 
imprisonment, and chains were all empio} ed to enforce 
payment * 

Moreover, intoxicated by his mihtary success, hiS 
pride rose to the height of folly He had himself colled 
a Second Alexander, and came forward as the founder 
of a new religion and creed He was obsolutelyiJliteratc, 
yet be did not allow even the most learned of his 
advisers to contradict him * Towards the end of hia hfe 
success no longer attended him , intemperance had 
sapped his bodily health and as the end drew near, ho 
became more and more cruel and more and more 
despotic while all around him rcbelhon was nfe Ho 
died m Januarj 1310 and throughout the length and 
breadth of his kingdom uonc mourned for tho deceased 
monarch 
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SUMUAR7 

I. Before hu Accession 

(а) Militaiy fane (Halwa, Berar, IGiondesh, Deogarh), 

(б) Notoriety : murder of Jalal*ud dm. 

Jl. After Am Accession 

Coaquered Gujarat, defeat of six Bloghul mv'asious, capture 
of Banthombor, of Chitor, campaign m the Deccan. 

III. Character 

(а) Great Wamor. 

(б) Cruel (Jalal ud dm, Moghuls). 

(c) Proud (Second Alexander, new creed). 

(d) Intemperance 

IV Ohttor 

{a) The Half«Sack of Chitor : Podmau’a beauty. Ala ud 
dui’s treachery. Bajput stratagem and its success 
(A) Second Sack of Chitor, Investment of the City, self 
sacridce of the royal family, the Johur, the ^ei convict 

QUESTIONS 

1. Show tliat Ala ud dm was a great wamor (II, 1, a, t). 

2 Erplam how Ala ud dia’a military exploits were marred 
by cruelty and other vices (II, 2) 

3 Narrate m your own words the story of Padmoni (II, 1, c) 
4. Describe the capture of Chitor (U, I, c) 

5 Give an idea of the bravery displayed by Rajput men and 
women (II, 1, c) 


in KUTB UD-DIN 
The Effemmste, 1316 1321 

Mubarak Khan, also fcno^vn m history as Kutb ud- 
dm, succeeded his father to the throne of Delhi His 
reign lasted about five years, but his name does not 
deserve more than a passing mention After four j ears 
and five mouths, spent m drmkmg, debauchery, and 
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pleasure, he was murdered by ICliusru Khan, his 
favourite, v-ho usurped the throne, but v^as a few 
months afterwards defeated and beheaded by Ghazi 
Malik, the first ruler of the Tughlak Dynasty, 1321 

No. 5.— THE TUGHLAK DYNASTY, 1321-1414 

Ghiyag ud dm, 1321 1325 
Muhammad bm 1325 1351 
Firoz Shah, 1351 1388 
Remammg Rulers, 1388 1414 

I GHIYAS UD DIN TUGHLAK 
The Good, 1321-1325 

After Ghazi Malik had defeated and killed Khusru 
Khan, he was elected by his compeers to fill the vacant 
throne and assumed the title of Ghiyas ud dm His 
short reign forms a pleasing contrast to that of the last 
of the Khiljis 

His very accession to the throne, as narrated by 
Kerishta, favourably impresses tbe reader As they 
presented him with the keys of Delhi, he cned aloud 

I am but like one of you I only unsheathed my 
sword to deliver you from oppression and to rid the 
world of a monster If therefore any member of the 
royal family remain let him be brought, that we his 
servants may prostrate ourselves before his throne 
But if none of the race of kmgs have escaped the bloody 
hands of usurpation, let the most worthy be selected , 
and I swear to abide by the choice ” ^ Forthwith the 
people laid hold of him, and earned him to the throne 
and hailed him as Shah Jahaa, the conqueror of the 
u orld , but he was satisfied with the more modest title 
of Ghiyas ud dm 


Steel. 110 
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His subsequent conduct amply rewarded the people 
for the confidence they had placed m him He forth 
with set to work to put an end to the state of elusion 
and disorder which prevailed m the kmgdom Further 
more, he strengthened the frontiers of the State so as to 
be ready to ward off the great danger which 
more and more darkly on the horizon, the danger o e 
iloghul mvasiona j r i. 

His reign was brought to an untimely end, for He 
perished the vrctim of a miserable conspiracy, m which 
Ins own son, Juna Khan, whom he had chosen as Ms 
successor to the throne, was deeply implicated He 
died in February 1325 


n IIUHAMIIAD BIN TUGHLAK, 1325 1351 
Plan 

X Wia wisdom 

2 His folly 

3 The rum of Sultanate 

1 Muhammad’s Wisdom Accordmg to Elphinstone, 

Muhammad the son o! Ghiyae ud dm was the most 
accomplished and eloquent man of his times 
letters, both m Arabic and Persian ore adnured for 
their elegance His memory was extraordinary , and 
besides a thorough knowledge of logic and the phdo 
Sophy ol the Greeks he was much attached to mathe 
matics and physical science, and used himself to attend 
sick persons for the purpose of watching the sjunptoms 
of anj cxtraoidinary disease He was regular in his 
private life to oU the moral precepts of his religion 
This sounds well for accordmg to this testimony he 
u as a literary celebrity, a phU^opher, a mathematician, 
a physician, a royal nurse, and a devout Muhammadan 
t dphinstone <03 
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Moreover, he established, on ft most liberal scale, 
hospitals and almshouses for widows and orphans He 
also established an admirably regulated postal system 
throughout the country We may therefore safely 
conclude that ho was a man of many parts, and that his 
accomplishments were greatly superior to those of the 
other Muhammadan rulers whose domgs we had 
occasion to record 

2 Muhammad's Polly. But his exceptional accom 
plishments were sadly marred by his extraordmary 
folly, which has been described os a perversion of 
judgment amounting to insanity ' To begin with, so 
little did he hesitate to spill the blood of God’s creatures 
that one might have supposed that he had made it the 
object of his life to extermmate the human species On 
more than one occasion, when he went out bunting, he 
suddenly changed his mmd, and determined to hunt 
men and not beasts The helpless and innocent peasants 
were then driven in by the beaters , and the royal 
huntsman practised his wbiH with spear and javelin upon 
his fellow creatures * 

Agam the measures he adopted brought about the 
nun of thousands of his subjects On one occasion the 
citizens of Delhi ventured to criticise his pohey, and 
forthwith he decided to destroy their city He first of 
all spent reckless sums of money on building a new city 
m the Deccan, which he colled Daulatabad, the Abode 
of Wealth Next he ordered all the citizens of Delhi to 
leave Delhi, and start on a forty days’ journey to the 
new capital All the inhabitants left, abandomng all 
that they possessed, and Delhi which spread over four 
or five cos (from seven to ten miles) became a perfect 
desert 


* ElphmstoBe, 404-^05 


*Ibid 
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At other times he embarted npon whimsical schemes 
that were doomed to end m fadore, and wreaked his 
vengeance on the innocent -rictims who had done them 
best to carry ont his foolhardy designs He despatched 
a force of 100,000 cavalry across the Himalayan ranges 
m order to conquer China The crazy enterpnse 
hopelessly failed Many of the soldiers died of cold 
others were killed by the Chmese , and the few that 
returned were massacred by their cruel 

3. The Euin of the Delhi Sultanate. The result of 
Muhammad’s msanc and cruel rule showed itself before 
long Even before he died, rebelhon was nfe m the 
country There was a revolt m Bengal, 1338, and there 
were rebelbons in the Dcccan, 1340 Moreover, e 
Moghuls invaded India, 1347, and had to be bought oB 
Besides this, Muhammad tried to escape insolvency by 
coinmg copper coins at silver value Thus he ups^ c 
whole financial system of the realm, plungmg hun^s 
of thousands mto poverty The result was that large 
tracts of land were uncultivated and that famme 
swooped down upon the country Whole famihes and 
villages fled to the woods to subsist upon rapme and 
murder , i. i. * 1 , 

Thus Muhammad succeeded m bnugmg about the 
rum of the Sultanate of Delhi He died m March 1351 , 
and though he had sent so many to a cruel death, ^ 
himself died m his bed The people were at last freed 
from their Sultan 

m FIKOZ SHAH 
The Bestorer, 1351-1388 

Plan Muhammad was succeeded by his nephew, 
Firoz Shah In speMung of his reign we will firrt 
pomt out the efforts he made to restore order m the 
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kingdom Next we will indicate why these efforts 

failed 

Attempts at Eestormg Order. Firoz Shah made 
earnest and honest efforts to restore peace and pros 
perity in the distracted provinces over which he ruled 
Thus, for example, m order to comhat famme and to 
encourage agriculture he planned and carried out 
extensive irrigation schemes , many an old canal m 
India dates from the time of Firoz Tughlak 

He also mtroduced reforms m the admmistration of 
the kingdom He put an end to the pitiless persecution 
of the Hindus, and suppressed the cruel practice of 
mutilation and torture “ The great and merciful God 
made me, His servant, hope and seek for His mercy by 
devotmg myself to prevent the unlawful killing of 
Alusalmans and the mfliction of any kmd of torture upon 
them or upon any men ” * These words he caused to be 
engraved on the mosqne he built at Firozabad (Delhi) 
together with other resolutions equally commendable 
He Idiewise promised to repeal the many vexatious 
taxes reduced the sovereign’s share of the war boot) 
from four fifths to one fifth, and mcreased that of the 
soldiers from one fifth to four fifths He also deter 
mined to pension for life all soldiers mvalided by wounds 
or by age and declared that he mtended to punish all 
public servants convicted of corruption as well as 
persons offering bribes We may therefore conclude 
that Firoz Shah was a good and kind ruler, u ho had the 
welfare of his subjects truly at heart 
2 Failure of his Attempts But all his attempts at 
bnngmg order out of chaos failed The following are 
the chief causes of his failure First of all he reaped the 
harvest of twenty six years of maladministration 
• Smith OJIJ , 240 
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Disorder and coniusion, discontent md 

spread aU over the hingdom, and Eiroa St^h w^ not 

the man to cope mth the sitnation He ivas 

lacking m military talent . and it ^®Xmt 

a soldier with an iron hand to hold the disrnptm^ 

^^STgSi^^rehelhonhrokeontniBengah^^^^ 
which became practically mdepe^ent 
was on two occasions nnsuccessfid in ims^ „ 
supremacy over the ruler o£ Smd 'mMC ^ 

the begmimg of the break up o£ the Sultanate Deto, 
tor shortly 5terwards smaller provmces also rebcM 
Xor must it be torgotten that even as an "■4^ 
trator Eiror Shah was not exceptionaUy 5“ ‘ 

cannot be demed that he encouraged slave raidmg ra a 
^°L scale . and, even though the daves were weU 
SLd tor. It was a pohcy that caused 
adversely affected agncultum. inasmuch « 
tamil.es were thus deprived ot the necessary hands for 
ploughmg the ffelds, sowmg and harvestmg 

Agam.hemade at tunes a dmplay of rehgio^ mtokr 

auce that cost the hves of m^y mcti^. as b°th Slnas 
and Hmdus sadly eipenenced Nor did be abol^ the 
hated capitation tan, the Jiaya He mduced it tor the 
common Hmdu labourer, but this mdulgence id not 
wm tor him the good wdl of the Hmdus . for at the saiM 
toe th^rahmans. who had bltterto been excused 

'“■n.^^d^c^aS’ Soit that the greatness of the <m 

the r^^ion of the Jmya upon the Brahmans brought 
about the fadure of hm attempts to restore order He 
died m 13SS 
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IV. REMAINING TUGHLAK RULERS, 1385-1414 
Firoz Shah was followed in six years by no fewer than 
five kings, whose respective and sole pursuits seem to 
have been to make the Delhi Sultanate fall to pieces. 

During the next four years, 1394-1397, two rival 
monarchs ruled in Delhi, and “ day by day battles were 
fought between these two kings, who were like the two 
kings at a game of chess ’* One of these rival kmgs was 
called Muhammad. He had to retreat from Delhi 
durmg Timur’s invasion, but afterwards returned there 
He was the last representative of the House of Tughlak 
and died after a nominal reign of twenty years, 1394- 
1414. 

STIMMABT 

I. Ohiyaa-vd^dm j 

(o) Restored order, strengthened the freotiers. 

(t) Waa murdered by his eon. 

II. Muhammad 

(а) Wisdom, literary celebrity, philosopher, mathematicjan, 

physician, royal nurso, devout Muhammadan. 

(б) Folly , man hunt, punishmenta, oppression of Hindus, 
evacuation o! Delhi, China Campaign. 

(e) Rum of the Kuigdom : revolt m Bengal, rebellion in the 
Deccan, Moghuls bought off, Gnancial chaos. 

Ill Ftros Shah 

(o) Attempted to restore order ; agriculture, conciliation of 
Hindus, bnbery punished, soldiers paid. 

(6) Failure the disorder was too great, lack of military 
Bkill, blunders (slaves, Jizya) 

QUESTIONS 

1. Show that M uhamm ad m spite of all lus accoraplishinents 
brought about the rum of the Dollu Sultanate (II, 1-3). 

2, Write a character sketch of Muhammad (11, 1-2). 

3 Vliat efTorta did Firoz Tuchlok make to restore order, and 
uhj did these eilorts end in failure T (III, 1-2) 
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V TIMUR’S INVASION, 13SS-13S9 
1. Timur.’ Who rrus this Timur, who 
Bumumcd the Lume Firebrand of the World ’ Se 
bom in 1336 ; thirty years later he became kmg 
Samarkand. Shortly after ascending the ttane, h 
started on a career of conquests unprecedented for their 
magnitude and harbarous ferocity. He was a man 
incredible energy. In his invasion of lodii 
cross the high ranges of the Hindu Kush where in one 
place of his passage he had to be lowered by a ro^ tmu 
scaffolding down a precipice 150 cnbits m depth, 
attempted the operation five times, before he got down 
to the bottom^ , 

His strong determination of purpose may be es^y 
gathered from the record, which he hmseU has written 
of his reasons for advanemg into India and of his 

'^T^ere*dTooO swift-fooled camels, 1,000 swift- 
footed homes, 1,000 swjt-footed mf^try bring me 

wordrespectingthepruicesoflndia Ileamedthotth^ 

were at mnance with each other ^e conquest seemed 
lu me easy, though my soldiere thought it 

Ecsolvcd to undertake it, and make myself master 
of the Indian Empire. 

therefore safely conclude that history ha^y 
presents a more terrible personality than that of tto 
fierce fmhtmg man, who was destmed to inaict upon the 
land of Indm untold mi-crj- and mdcscnbahle destruc- 

^'”2 Timur’s Bald. Timur, ns is evident from his 01 m 
words, profited by the anarchy prevailing m the 
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Sultanat-e of Delhi to marcli into India He hiiusclf 
thought that on account of the general state of disorder 
and confusion the conquest would be easy Nor was he 
mistaken m his surmise , for Timur’s raid can hardly be 
called a conquest In the wowls of Fenshta, the Indians 
yielded their necks to the smiter, without making one 
brave effort to save their country, their hves, or their 
property 

Having crossed the Indus with a force of 90,000 
cavalry he made a first display of the thoroughness of 
his methods of devastation by utterly destroying the 
city of Talamba, situated at the confluence of the 
Chenab and the Ravi The inhabitants were either 
massacred or enslaved He then proceeded on his way, 
killing and slaymg men and women, destroying and 
burning every village he came across, till he finallj came 
to the Rajput stronghold of Bhatnair 
Here he gave full vent to his unbridled ferocity 
Men, women and children were slam, and the city was 
plundered In the words of Fenshta “ The scene was 
awful and the inhabitants wero cut off to a man 
Sloreover as the Rajputs with their characteristic 
bravery had put up a stout resistance, Timur was so 
exasperated that he ordered the whole place to bo 
reduced to ashes 

Finally he made hts way to Delhi On the 16th of 
Jnnuarj he drew up his army in battle array against the 
defenders of the city But tho battle was of short 
duration The long Imes of elephants once their 
drivers had been unseated wero thrown into disorder, 
and spread confusion m tho ranks of tho defenders 
Almost without striking a blow Timur wos, in the 
evening of that very daj within the gates of Delhi, and 
next morning he was proclaimed emperor 
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But the capture of Delhi was not to end so peacefully 
It IS not known whether Timur himself gave orders to 
assault the populace bo as to provoke reprisals, or 
whether the piUagmg soldiery got out of hand, and fell 
foul of the inhabitants One thing is highly probable — 
that provocation was not given by the terror stricken 
luliabit^ts of the doomed city Nevertheless a colhsion 
did occur between the Moghuls and the inhabitants of 
Delhi, and the order to sack and elay went forth For 
five days Delhi was a perfect shambles, reeking with 
blood , for men, women and children were mdiscrimin 
ately massacred in their houses and m the streets of the 
city Moreover, the city was plundered of all its wealth 
"When he had thus finished his task, Timur returned 
by the Kabul road to Samarkand, carrymg away with 
him an mcredible amount of loot and plunder 
3 Results Timur left behind him devastation and 
rum Tens of thousands of innocent people had been 
ruthlessly killed , many cities and countless villages had 
been reduced to ashes , large tracts of field had been 
laid waste, and the administration of the provinces 
through which he had passed, had been completely- 
thrown out of gear 

Moreover, such was the amount of wealth that he 
earned away with him, that gold and silver was no 
longer procurable so that it was impossible to provide 
the country with a metallic currency The result was 
that Sliver corns reached an unprecedented value Thus 
for example, we are told that if a traveller wished to 
proceed from Delhi to Agra one bahloli (a com not worth 
more than three annas) -would cover all the expenses for 
himself, his horse, and his four attendants 
Tmally pestilence and famme swooped down upon the 
la-ad, and A took. Delha vuwo than tali a cenivay to 
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recover, and then only in part, from the appalhng 

devastation wrought by Timur 

The history of the Sultanate of Delhi after Timur s 
departure is devoid of historical mterest , it is nothing 
but the history of devastated India, 1389 1450 

1389-1414 Muhammad Tughlak, who had fled to 
Gujarat, as soon as Timur’s army advanced upon 
Delhi, returned to the city after the Moghul conqueror 
had departed from it He contmued to exercise a 
nommal sovereignty, and died m 1414 

1414-1450. After Muhammad’s death the kmgdom, 
which had practically been reduced to the city with its 
Eurroundmg fields, waa administered by Khw.ir Khan, a 
former governor of the Punjab, and by his three 
successors These pnnces called themselves Sayyids 
But after a lapse of half a century Delhi little by little 
recovered from the losses which it had sustained, and 
took once more its place amongst the kingdoms of India 
It was then ruled by Afghan monarcbs belonging to the 
house of X^idi, 1450 

No. 6— THE LODI DYNASTY, 1450-1526 
I Bohlol Lodj, 1450 1489 
n Sikandar Lodt, 1489 1617. 

Ill Ibrahim Lodi, 1617 1626. 

I BAHLOL LODI, 1450 1489 
Bahlol liOdi was a Pathan, or Afghan, who was 
originally governor of the Punjab and now profited by 
the downfall of Delhi to set himself up as an mdependent 
ruler In 1460 he seized the throne of Delhi, and during 
his reign succeeded m restoring somethmg of Delhi’s 
former prestige Thus for example, he waged war with 
the ruler of Jaunpur, whom he defeated Afterwards 
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he appointed his own son, Barbak Shah, viceroy He 
died in 1489 

n SIKANDAR LODI, I4S9 I5IT 
After BahloVs death his son, Sikandar Lodi, sue 
ceeded to the throne of Delhi Sikandar eontinned the 
work of reconstruction which his father had begun He 
took advantage of the expulsion of his brother, Barbak 
Shah, from Jaunpnr to renew the war with that State, 
was successful m his nnlitaiy attempts, and annexed 
Jaunpor He likewise made Bebar share Jaunpur’s fate 
and levied tribute from Tirhat He died m 1617 

nr tBRABOM LODI, 1617 1626 
Sikandar was succeeded by his son, Ibrahim Lodi, 
whose reign was uneventful Ho did not succeed m 
making friends with the great Afghan nobles, so that 
the kmgdom became once more the victim of civil strife 
The opposition of his nobles finally reached its height, 
when one of the most powerful of them, Daulat Khnn 
Lodi, invited Babar the Moghul to come to his help 
against the ruler of Delhi The invitation was gladly 
accepted Babar advanced mto India, got nd of Daulat 
Khan Lodi, defeated Ibrahim Lodi at Panipat, and 
penaaaently established himself at Delhi where he was 
proclaimed emperor 162C 

QUESTIONS 

Gjveabnef sketch of the leadina events that tool place from 
the 5 ear of Timur s departure to tho year ol Babar s accession 
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SURVEY OF THE MUHAMMADAN PERIOD 

No 1— CAUSES OF MUHAMMADAN SUCCESS 

Tile Muhammadan conquest of India was, from a 
military pomt of view, a most successful venture for the 
followers of Islam The question therefore naturally 
presents itself Why did the Muhammadans wm the 
day on so many battlefields of India ’ 

First of all it cannot possibly be said that the Hindus 
were time after time defeated, because they were 
lackmg m courage Their defeat was the result of many 
other circumstances 

To begm with, on many occasions the Hindus failed 
both to combme their forces, and to oppose an umted 
front to the mvaders On the contrary the mvaders 
formed a strong and umted front of fierce fightmg men 
under the iron discipline of a leader whose word was law 
with his followers. 

In the second place the Muhammadans had an 
undeniable advantage over the Hmdus They were the 
strong and sturdy sons of the cold northern regions, 
their frames were inured to bodily fatigue and capable 
of exertions which the more shghtly built Hmdus could 
not stand 

Besides this the Muhammadans knew nothing of the 
restrictions of caste rules concer nin g food, occupation 
and social mtercourse , so that they were not divided 
from one another by social barriers, but lived in a state 
133 
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of common good fellowship nluch naturally made it 

ca‘<icr for them to fight Bucccsifull^ 

Nor must it ho forgotten that the "Muhammadan 
fighting spirit was routed to the highest pitch by fierce 
religious feelings In this nay racial antipathies were 
intensified by differences of religious belief The} were 
hkeu ito convinced that death on a battlefield could not 
o\ ortnl e them unless it had been so decreed by 
unavoidable fate Fmall} Iboj believed that if thev 
happened to bo killed in a battle, their death would open 
to them the gates of paradise 
The} were pcrfcctl} aware of their position , the} 
reah«cd that they came to conquer or to dio There was 
no retreat left open to them Accordingly they bad not 
the slightest respect for tho lives of the inhabitants of 
the invaded country and made it their polic} to strike 
terror into tho hearts of the conquered by wholesale 
massacres and ruthless destruction This pohev m 
course of tune boro fruit , for tho Hindus were finally 
cowed into tho submission of fear FmalJy es regards 
military tactics the Muhammadans were superior to the 
Hmdus The latter relied on their long unwieldy Imes 
of armed elephants whilst the former wrought havoc in 
the ranks of their opponents by means of swift and bold 
cavalry attacks 

No 2 —OTHER KINGDOMS 
1 Causes of the Break up of the Sultanate of Delhi 
The followmg causes brought about the downfall of the 
Sultanate of Delhi Its very magmtude was instru 
mental in bnngmg aboot its gradual dismtegration 
The outlymg districts and provinces were so far from 
Delhi that the authority exercised over them was to a 
large extent nominal m character In the course of 
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years occasions arose which led to rebellions , and more 
than once the leader of the msurrectionary movement 
was the governor appointed by Delhi to rule over the 
province 

At other times the ruler of Delhi would send one of 
his trusted servants, m command of an army, to sub 
jugate the rebellious province But the servant did not 
always prove faithful , and there were generals, who as 
soon as they were beyond the control of the central 
authority, either aided with the rebels, or fought against 
them m order to lay the foundation of an mdependent 
state 

Thus many of the potentates who ruled at Delhi 
hastened the break up of their empire by their worth- 
lessness and cruelty Fmally Timur’s mvasion shook 
the Empire of Delhi to its very foundations All these 
causes brought about the gradual break up of the Delhi 
Sultanate, and the result was the formation of a number 
of mdependent kingdoms 

2, Various Kingdoms In course of time the following 
mdependent kingdoms were set up, to the north of the 
Vindhya Range Sind, Multan, Kashmir, Gujarat, 
Malwa, Rajputana, Jaunpur and Bengal All these 
kingdoms with the exception of Rajputana were under 
the sway of Muhammadan rulers 

To the south of the Vindhya Range there were the 
kingdoms of Khandesh, of the Bahmani Dynasty 
(subsequently split up into five Sultanates, ^mad 
nagar, Eerar, Bijapur, BidM'and GoJkonda), Gondwana, 
Telingana and Vijayanagar 
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JIUHAJDLVDAN RULE IX THE DECCAN 

I. THE BAIBIANl KINGDOM, 1347-1620 
Plan 

1. The Kingdom. 

2. The Sultana 

3. Tlie People. 

4 Tlie Dahmani Logocy, 

1. The Kingdom. Tbo Bahmani Khigdom was first 
established in 1347 It extended from the Bombay 
Konkan to the Wamganga, and from tbo Tapti to the 
Tungabhadra and the Kistna ; the greater part of it 
was formed by the modem Hyderabad State 

It was called the Bahmani kingdom, because its 
founder claimed to be a descendant from an early 
Persian king of the name of Bahman. This founder was 
a Turki officer of the Delhi sultanate. He profited by 
the dissensions of which the Delhi Sultanate was the 
victim during the insane and cruel reign of Muhammad- 
Bm Tughlak, occupied the town of Daulatabad, and 
became the first sultan of the Bahmam dynasty. He 
13 known in history as Ala-ud-dm I. At first the capital 
of the new kingdom was Kulbarga, but afterwards it 
was shifted to Bidar 

2. The Sultans, Fourteen sultans of the Bahmani 
dynasty ruled over the Deccan between 1347 and 1618, 
when the djmasty practically ended. The following 

136 
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epitaph may be mscnbed on the stone above their 
common grave : 

HERB ME 

THE FOI7RTBEN SUI-TANS 
OF 

THE BAEMANl KINODOM 
FIVE DIED A NATURAL DEATH, 

TWO DIED FROM THE EFFECTS OF DRINK, 

TWO WERE MURDERED, 

TWO WERE DEPOSED AND BLINDED, 

ONE WAS DEPOSED AND STRANGLED, 

ONE WAS PROBABLY ASSASSINATED, 

ONE DIED SUDDENLY 

This makes it plain that the Bahmani sultans lived in 
troublesome times, and that some of them can hardly 
be admired l^ost of them spent their reign in waging 
religious warfare, either with their Hindu subjects, or 
vath their Hmdu neighbours of Vijayanagar The 
details of this warfare are a weary repetition of acts of 
senseless savagery 

Muhammad II (1378 1397) was perhaps the best of 
all the Bahmani rulera, for dunng his reign there were 
neither wars nor rebellions 
Mahmud Shah (1482 1618) was practically the last 
sultan of Bahmam, though four other rulers are 
mentioned after him * , but these men hardly deserved 
the name of rulers, and in no way benefited their 
country They u ere either murdered or deposed , and 
at last m 1526 the Bahmam kmgdom ceased to exist 
The People A Russian merchant who visited the 
country m the fifteenth century has left us the followmg 
description . " The land is ovCTstocked with people, but 
iPop«. 153 
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tho*?© m tlio country nrc Tcrj miserable, whilst the 
nobles are extremely opulent and delight m luxurj ” * 
In other words, tho happiness of a few was sought for 
at tho cost of tho mcr^iblo miscrj of tho many The 
manj uero ns a rule tho Hindu population , tho few 
were tho Muhammadan invaders Besides being per 
Bccutetl for their religion, tho mass of tho population 
suffered from the horrors of war, and on 8C>cral occa 
sions from tho pangs of famino 

The Bdkmani Legacy Tlio Bahmani rulers left liltlo 
behind them to benefit postentj Tho fortresses which 
they built are however worth while mentioning, for they 
were almost indcstructiblo m thoso days of primitive 
warfare Thej attest, moreover, tho wealth of their 
builders are not without grandeur of design, and show 
considcrablo skill of artistic workmanship ’ 

StJUMA&T 

The kingdom lasted from 1347 to 1626 
From 1347 to 1618 only five sultana died a natural death. 
The nobles lived in luxury, tho people lived in misery 
The Bahmama budt famous fortreoseo 

n THE FIVE SULTANATES 
Note — Long before the death of the last Bahmani 
sultan, the kmgdotn had begun to fall to pieces Dxs 
sensions were nfe, and provmcial governors profited by 
them to set themselves up as independent rulers of 
newly founded states In this way five sultanates were 
established m the Deccan — Berar, Bidar, Golkonda 
Ahmadnagar, and Bijapur The history of these 
sultanates finds naturally its place after that of the 
Ba hmani kmgdom, out of which they were formed 
» Quolod by Smith. O^J , 283 • Smith OJI I 284 
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Plan 

1 Berar 2 Bidar 3 Oolkonda 

4 Ahmadnagar 5 Bijapor 

1 Berar, 1484 1574 Ab early as 1484 Berar had 
become an mdependent state , but it did not play an 
important part in tbo history o£ the Deccan, and in 
1674 It was absorbed by Ahmadnagar 

2 Bidar, 1526-1609 The provincial governor ol 
Bidar was for all practical purpose on mdependerf 
ruler m 1492 But for a number of years he contmued 
to acknowledge the nommal overlordship of Bahmam, 
m which tmgdom his inHuence was paramount lor 
after 1618 he practicaUy made and unmade »ve^“a o 
the last four Bahmam princes It was only m 16-6 t^t 
he proclaimed himself an independent kmg Ihe 
dynLty he founded lasted till 1600, when Bidar was 

T 1687 The Goaonda sultanate 

was founded m 1518 and it practicaUy ceased to evist 
in 1611, when its history began to be mterwoven with 
that of the Moghul Empire It was finaUy annered by 
Shah Jatan m 1637 

The founder ol the dynasty moved his capital from 
Warrangal to Golkonda, but afterwards he took up to 
residence at Bhaguagar ^ch was afterw^ caUed 
Hjdcrnbad and which become the capital of the 

^TXasmg feature m the history of Golkonda is an 
uneXcted%int of religious toleration, for Hmdus 
werT^not debarred from holdmg offices m the service 

°'f°^‘adnagar, 1490 1600 The sultanate of Ah 
m^t^r was founded m 1490 Though Ahmadnagar 
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was its capital, its most important city was the fortress 
town of Daulatabad, acquired by the founder of the 
new kmgdom m 1499 

The sultans of Ahmadnagar were oftener at war than 
at peace At first they joined their Hindu neighbours 
of Vijayanagar agamst the forces of Bijapur (1650) But 
fifteen years later they abandoned their Hindu allies 
and joined the ranks of their foes They took an active 
part m the sack of Vijayanagar m 1665 

One of the most interestmg figures in the history of 
Ahmadnagar is Ckand Btbi, queen dowager of Bijapur, 
who saved Ahmadnagar from falling into the hands of 
Akbar’s son, Prmce Murad (1696) But four years later 
the Moghul forces, this time under the command of 
Pnnee Damyal, Akbar’e third son, renewed their 
attack on the capital Before besiegers and besieged 
came to grips, Chand Bibi perished She was probably 
murdered by a treacherous eunuch Her death was 
followed by the capture of the city, and Ahmadnagar 
became a province of the Moghul Empire (1600) 

5 Bijapur, 1489-1673 Bijapur, which was founded 
m 1489 was by far the most important of the Deccan 
sultanates Its history is to a large extent taken up 
with the wagmg of ware, and may be treated under the 
following heads Rehgious pobey and foreign policy 
A Rehgious Pohey 7u9uf Adtl Shah (1490 1510) 
The founder of the Bijapur sultanate had strong lean 
mgs towards the Shia creed, which he was anxious to 
force upon his subjects But this attempt caused wide 
spread discontent not only m his own state but also m 
the neighbourmg states , and the other Deccan sul 
tanates combmed forces agamst Bijapur Thereupon 
Yusuf Adil Shah gave up Jus attempt, hut he himself 
always practised the Shia. creed He also married a 
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Hindu TFjfe, and did not debar Hindus from holding 
public offices 

IbrahtmAdilShah I (1536 1557), the fourthrulerofthe 
Add Shaiu dynasty, gave up all the Shia practices of his 
predecessors, and became a Suimi Therefore he sided 
With the Deccaneea and their oUiea, the Ab^smians 
and in no way favoured Persians and other foreigners 

All Adil Shah (1557-1680) reverted to the Shia creed 
practised by the founder of the dynasty, and started 
persecutmg the Sunnis Thus the sultanate was made 
the Victim of religious dissensions, which greatly 
hampered its prosperity 

B Poreign Events The Loss of Ooa [1510) During 
the reign of Yusuf Add Shah, the Portuguese, under the 
leadership of Albuquerque, made a surprise attach on 
Goa and captured the city m February ISIO Yusuf 
Add Shah recaptured the city m May of the same year, 
but after his death m October the Portuguese were 
able to break down the defence of the city, and captured 
It a second time Ever since Goa has remained la 
Portuguese hands 

Hatd on Ahmadnagar (1558) Ah Add Shah the fourth 
sxdtan joined forces with Rama Raya of Vijayanagar 
and the combined annics mvaded and laid waste 
Ahmednagar, committing fearful excesses (1558) 

The Sack of Vijayanagar (1565) Rama Raya s ex 
cesses opened the eyes of the rulers of the Deccan 
sultanates , and Ahmadnagar, Bidar, Bijapur and 
GoUconda entered into an alliance against Vijayamgar 
The opposing armies met , and m the battle of Talikota 
BO called because the Muhammadan aUies assembled at 
that town, the Hmdus were defeated This was the 
begmnmg of the end of the kmgdom of Vijayanagar 
(loC5) 
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Sxege of Ooa (1670) After the destruction of Vijaya 
nagar, Bijapur and Ahmadnagar made an attempt to 
drive the Portuguese out of Goa They besieged the 
city, but withdrew after ten months, unable to break 
down the resistance of its handful of defenders 

War with Ahmadnagar{\5^S) Ibrahim Add Shah II 
fought the last war with Ahmadnagar, m which the 
ruler of Ahmadnagar was slam 

Wars with Marathas and Moghuls The last two 
sultans had to fight with Sivaji and Aurangzeb , m both 
conflicts they were worsted, and m 1673 the Add Shahi 
dynasty came to an end 

Note — By way of additional information it may be 
here remarked that Admadnagar, Bijapur, and Gol 
konda developed national schools of architecture with 
distmctive features It may be said that the Add 
Shahi kings of Bijapur erected buddmgs “ marked by 
a grandeur of conception and boldness m construction 
unequalled by any edifices erected m India More 
over, Bijapur and Ahmadnagar were m possession of 
well stocked hbranes ' 


Berar was annexed by Ahmadnagar 
Bidar was annexed by Bijapur 

Golkunda has the greater part of its history interwoven 
with that of the Moghul BmpirQ 

Ahmadnagar was often at war with Biiapur and with 
\ ijayanagar After Chand Bibis death it became a Moghul 
province 

Bijapur Several of its rulers were Shias, and there were 
rehgious dissensions between Shias and Sunms The chief 
evrats are the capture of Goa by the Portuguese the alliance 
wUh Vijayan^ar agamjt Ahmadnagar, the alliance with 
Almadn^ar, Bidar and Golkonda against Vijajranagar, the 
battle of Talikota, a futile attempt to recapture Goa, the defeat 
of Ahmadnagar, and the fight with the Marathas and the 
Moghuls 


* Smith. O 288 
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III mNDU BEACTTION 
THE lONGDOM OP VIJAYANAOAR 1336 1C16 
To conclude the luetoiy of Muhammcdon rule in tho 
Deccan, mention is hero mode of the Hmdu kingdom of 
Vijayanagar, whose rulers were tho chief opponents to 
Sluhammndan power m Bouthern India 

Plan 

1 Foundation 

2 The City 

3 The Bmeis 

4 Constant Warfare 

6 Relations with Portuguese 

6 Trade Literature, ana Art 

1. Foundabon, 1336 The foundation of the new 
Hmdu Kmgdom was the jomt task of five brothers, 
who came forward as tho champions of Hinduism 
agamst Muhammadan oppression At first Vijayanagar 
was but a little principahfcy, and the fiist two rulers 
were satisfied with bemg called chieftains, and did not 
assume the title of kmg But the founders’ attempt 
succeeded beyond all espectation, for bttle by little the 
prmcipahty grew m size and importance, until at last 
it became the paramount power m southern India, and 
comprised the whole of the modern Madras Presidency, 
the Native States included 
2 The City Nicolo Oouti, an Italian traveller. 
Visited the city m 1420 In his opinion its circumfer 
ence was about 60 miles ‘ The Persian ambassador, 
Abdur Kazzak, wrote in 1443 “ It is e city exceedingly 
Jaige and populous and a king of great power and 
domimon ” * Caesar Fredenck visited the city one year 
after the so called battle of Tahkota, and wrote The 

^ Quoted by Stoitb OJHJ , 308 » Quoted by Heras 2 
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circuit IS 24 miles and 'mthm its walls are certain 
mountains I have seen three kmgs’ courts, and yet I 
have seen none m greatness like to Vijayanagar ” ^ 

3 The Rulers The wealth of the Vijayanagar rulers 
seems to have been fabulous The royal palace enclos 
lire contamed 34 streets, and one room of the palace 
was all ivory from top to bottom The utensils used m 
the royal service were of gold or silver , and some of 
the golden vessels were of immense size ® Their wealth 
was equalled by their strength , for it has been said that 
they had a niillion fightmg troops at their disposal 
Their rule was autocratic m the extreme They had 
absolute control over the great nobles entrusted with 
the government of the provinces, of which there were 
about 200 They appomted governors, could at any 
time depnve them of their office, and even claimed the 
right of confiscating tbeir lands They ruled over the 
common people with an iron hand, taxed them heavily, 
and inflicted punishments too revoltmg to he mentioned 

4 Constant Warfare The Hindus of Vijayanagar 
were constantly at war with their Muhammadan 
neighbours m the north 

* A Bahmani Wars From its earliest beginning 
Vijayanagar was made the victim of Bahmam aggres 
Btons 

Durmg the reign of Bulka (1343 1379) Muhammad 
Shah I the second sultan of Bahmam, attacked the 
kingdom of Vijajanagar with relentless ferocity, and 
half a million Hindus pensbed in the fierce contest 
Mujahid Shah the third sultan of Bahmani walked in 
his predecessor s footsteps and almost succeeded in 
capturing the city of Vijayanagar * 

* Quotod by llcru 63 

• Smith on 1 270 302 
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as the Muhammadans had shown themselves m the 
past 

Ahmadnagar, Btdar, Bijapur, and Oolkonda Rama 
Raya’s merciless devastation of Ahmadnagar opened 
the eyes of the sultans of Ahmadnagar, Bidar, Bijapur, 
and Golkonda They realised that, if they wished to 
escape destruction, they had no other alternative but 
to forget their differences and jom forces agamst the 
common enemy The armies of the alhes assembled at 
Tahkota, situated north of the Kistna On January 
23rd, 1565, was fought at Raksas Tagdi the so called 
battle of Tahkota 

Portuguese authors record that the Muhammadan 
armies numbered 50,000 horsemen and 3,000 infantrj, 
whilst accordmg to them the Hindu host consisted of 
70,000 cavalry and 300,000 infantry Though these 
numbers cannot be rehed upon, it may be safely stated 
that the Hindus were twice as numerous as the 
Sluhammadans , hut the latter were provided with a 
greater amount of artillery 

In the battle that followed the l^Iuhammadans won 
the day, and about 100,000 Hindus were slam The 
defeat of Talikota was the beginning of the end of 
Vijayanagar 

5 Relations with Portuguese Tliesc relations date 
^ far back as 1507 The town of Goa had been wrested 
from Vijajanagar by the Sultanate of Bijapur There 
upon Timoja, who was m command of the Hindu king* 
om s fleet, prevailed on the Portuguese Governor, 
Francisco d’Almeida. to attack Goa, the attack was 
successful, and Timoja was called the most faithful ally 
of Portugal (1610) * ’ 

A jear later, in 1611, tho ruler of Vijayanagar sent 

• 87 
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Engli-^h and the Dutch The chief commodities im 
ported have already been mentioned The foreign 
traders ivero no doubt attracted by the wealth of the 
Hindu kingdom , for ancient chroniclers tell us that 
its rivers produced gold, while diamonds and other 
precious stones were found in its valleys * There was 
such a profusion of wealth in the city itself, that ofter 
its sack “ the plunder was so great that every private 
man in the army became rich in gold and jewels ” * 

Literature The rulers of Vijajanagar gave their 
patronage to students of Sanskrit and Telegu literature 
Isjisbna Raya was hunself an accomplished scholar, and 
so were Ratna Raya and his brothers The greatest 
literary light of the period la the Telegu poet Alasam 
Peddana 

Art The kmgdom of Vijayanagar was famed for its 
magnificent buildmgs fortresses, temples, palaces and 
immense works of irrigation, all of them conceived on a 
grandiose plan, and executed with wonderful finish of 
detail Nor were the inhabitants ignorant of the art of 
pamtmg, and their kings had m their services pamters 
whose work was admired and praised by Portuguese 
traveUers 


SUMMAKY 

Vijayanagar founded by five brothers rapidly 
pr^ered and oompnsed the whole of the Madras Presidency 
City It was large populous noh 

m their wealtliy, powerful, and autocratic 

m their dealings with the nobles au^ wth the people 

to pay a^ar^y^'tributl^* Bahmams, who forced them 

Deccan sultanates defeated Bijapur 
Bilar f'nlVnr.A *^“8^ “d Were defeated by Ahmadnagar, 
Bilar trolkonda and Bijapur at Talikota 

* Heraa 2 
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Relations ^th the Portuguese They helped the Portuguese 
to -wrest Goa from Bijapur. 

The Portuguese help^ them to capture Rachol 
They ceded Salsette and Bardez to the Portuguese. 

They attacked St. Thon}4 
They traded with tlie Portuguese 

Trade . Tliey traded with the Portuguese, the Dutch, and 
the Enghsb. 

laterature . They encouraged^Sansknt and Telegu hterature. 
Art : They bu3b magnificent palaces, temples, fortresses. 
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CHAPTER I 

MOGHUL SUPREMACy 

I Babar, 1520 1630 
11 Humayun, 1630 1650 

III i\kbar. 155C 1005 

IV Jahangir, 1005 1027 

V Shah Jahan, 1027 1058. 

VI Aurangzob, 1658 1707 

VII The First Sue Emperorsof the Falling Bmpiro, 1707*1748 

VIII The Laat Five Puppet Emperors, 1748 1858. 

No 1.— BABAR, THE CONQUEROR, 1483-1526-1530 
Introduclion The Moghuls were fierce fighting men 
Their origmal home was apparently on the bleak and 
barren plain of Mongolia, m the furthermost east above 
Chma With the wandering instinct innate in all the 
nomadic races, they travelled westwards, passed m 
course of time the high region of Pamir, where the river 
OxuB has its source till they finally settled down, and 
established the kingdom of Transoxiana 

Already towards the end of the thirteenth century 
they had made attempts to mvade India , but these 
attempts were tune after tune defeated by Ala ud-dm 
IChilji, 1300 Less than fifty years later the Moghuls 
made another raid upon India, and such was the panic 
160 
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caused by their approach that Muhammad bin Tughlak 
thought it prudent to como to terms with them, and 
bought them off 1340 Finally, led bj Timur sumamecl 
the Lame Firebrand of the World, they swooped down 
upon the prosperous plains of Hmdustan, laid waste the 
fields, burnt towns and villages, and massacred the 
inhabitants with a thoroughness which has never been 
equalled m history, 1388 

Timur’s invasion was a blow that made the Empire of 
Delhi totter and reel on its already shaking foundations 
and the result was anarchy, pestilence and rum The 
anarchy that prevailed resulted m the estabhshment of 
many independent kingdoms , so that in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century there waa no longer an Umted 
India to oppose the foreign invaders It waa at that 
time when the country was weak and distracted by its 
own divisions, that Babar mvaded India 

Plan 

1 Who bo 

2 Character 

3 Coaquest 

4 DifBculties 

5 DifBcuJtjes overcome 

6 Place m History 

1 Who he was Babar was bom m Farghana m 
February 1483 He was a Imeal descendant of Timur, 
and he was about eleven years old when his father s 
sudden death seated him on the throne Hts real name 
was Jahir ud-din , but he is known in history as Babar 

2 Hi 9 Character Babar was brave and ambitious 
He meant to extend the narrow limits of his httle 
kingdom and, strangely fascinated by the alluring ^ell ' 
which the south has always cast on the north, he 

*r«ewsua, I. 1 
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regarded the fertile plains of Hindustan with covetous 

eyes 

3. Conquests He first tried to secure for himself and 
his descendants the kingdom of Samarkand Twice he 
conquered it, but each time he failed to consolidate his 
position ^ Next he crossed mto Afghamstan, and occu 
pied Kabul, 1604 The conquest of Afghamstan brought 
him close to the coveted wealth of India , but his first 
military expeditions against that country were only 
raids in the nature of reconnaissance work , * and it was 
not till 1524 that he led his soldiers mto the Punjab, 
with the intention of adding it permanently to his 
already extensive dominions 

On that occasion Babar’s entrance mto the Punjab 
was made emgularly easy for lum Daulat Khan, the 
Governor of the Punjab, actually mvited him to come, 
and asked his aid against the forces of Ibrahim liodi, the 
Emperor of Delhi So eagerly did Bahar accept the 
mvitation that Daulat Elhan, perceivmg the blunder he 
had made, turned against the mvaders , but his change 
of policy came too late It was m vam that he attempted 
to ward off Babar s temtonal encroachments Bahar 
took Lahore, subjugated Daulat Khan, and marched on 
Delhi by way of Pampat 

The memorable battle of Pampat was fought m April 
1526 Babar possessed a lai^e park of artillery , * he 
commanded a well trained body of cavalry, whilst his 
infantry was composed of sturdy hillmen whose physical 
endurance far exceeded that of the Emperor’s followers 
Add to this that Babar displayed consummate military 
skill, whilst the Emperor as Babar testifies, “ was 
inexperienced and illiberal, negligent m strategy and 
disorderly m movement, faaltmg without plan and 

» Smith OJIJ . 321 1 322 
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fighting -without forethought,” and the result of the 
battle will naturally appear to us a foregone conclusion * 
When all was over, 6,000 corpses were piled about the 
dead Emperor , and according to Babar’s estimate, the 
Indians lost 15,000 m killed alone, whilst the reward of 
the victors was India, her fertile plains, and her wealth 
Forthwith Babar set to work to reap the full benefit 
of his great victory He occupied Delhi and Agra, and 
by his judicious treatment of the vanqmshed he secured 
the support of the Afghan nobles This enabled 
Humayun, Babar’s son, to make a successful campaign 
in Bihar and Jaunpur, in northern Muhammadan India, 
whilst Babar turned southwards, and devoted himself 
to the subduing of Hindu India 
Rana Sangram Singh of Chitor, the hero of a hundred 
fights, and scarred by eighty wounds from lance or 
sword,® took up the defence of Hindu India against the 
litloghul invaders At the head of a formidable force 
he advanced on Agra The opposing armies met at 
iChanua, a village about ten miles from Sikri , * thus 
the battle is at times spoken of as the battle of Sikn 
At Khanua the tragedy of Panipat wos repeated , mill 
tary tactics and artillery once more won the day, 1627 
Forthwith Babar marched towards Rajputana by 
way of Chanderi This was a strongly fortified town, 
and for a week withstood the onslaught of the Moghul 
besiegers, whilst its citadel fell only after all its heroic 
defenders had perished to a man, I52S The victory of 
Khanua and the fall of Chanderi sealed the fate of 
Hindu India , for the successor of the valiant Rana 
Sanga made his submission to the Moghul conqueror 
Then the mdefatigable Babar led his armies to the 
» Keene, i 75 * Smith O 323 

» Bushbrook Williams An £fn]Hre lig 
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north, whence news had reached lilrn that the Afghan 
rulers w ere uj) In anna against the Moghuls. By forcwl 
mnrchcB he proceeded to Kannuj, and continued to 
inarch in an eastern direction, till ho finally defeated the 
Afghan rulers on the banka of the river Gogra m the 
neighbourhood of Patna, 1620, Ho then returned to 
Agra, where ho died in tho courso of the following year/ 
1530. 

Ilia Indian eonquesta comprised Bajputona, and the 
Muhammadan kingdoms north of tho Jumna and of the 
Ganges as far as tho western boundaries of Bengal. 

4, DiiHcullics To form n fair estimate of the gre.at- 
ness of Babar'a eonquesta wo must bear in mind the 
diflicultica ho hod to overcome. Tlio country to bo 
conquered was bo vast that tho very thought of at- 
tempting its conquest could only have occurred to a man 
of crtraordinarj* daring. It meant endless marching 
and nding by foreign troops, accustomed to a bracing 
hill climate, and having no experience of tho enervating 
heat of tho sunburnt plains of Hindustan. In tho next 
place Babar had but a comparatively small army at his 
disposal, whereas the people ho meant to subjugate were 
able to oppose him m overwhelming numbers. Finally 
the greatest ditEculty of all was tho result of religious 
differences between tho Moghuls on the one hand and 
the Hindus and the Indian Muhammadans on the other. 
In tho eyes of the Hindus tho filoghuls were enemies not 
o^y of their country but also of their religion ; whilst 
^0 Afghans, os faitiiful followers of tho Prophet, felt 
but little rebgious sympathy towards tho Moghuls, who 
were Muhammadans of a very loose typo. 

5. Difficulties Overcome. Yet Babar succeeded in 
carrying out his ambitious plans. His success can, in 
the first instance, be accounted for by the actual state of 
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India When the Sloghuls came into India, the county 
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^3 Invited b\ Daulnt Khan, took Lahore, defeated Doiilat 
Klian dofontca Ibrahim Lodi at Panipat, occupied Delhi and 
Agra 

4 Ilia eon, Humayun, subjugated Bihar and Jaunpur 

C Babar defeated the Rajputs at Sikri, took Clianden, 
occupied the ivholo of Rajputana 

C Wont to llumayun’s aid, victorious on the banks of the 
Oogra returned to Agra, wliero ho died . 

Ill DiJJicttUtea 

Smallness of his army, xostness of the country, religious 
opposition of Hindus and Afghans 

JV Catutt oj Succtaa 

1 The state of India opposition between Hindus and 
Muhammadans and among the members of either creed 

2 Military gonias of the loader, physical strength of his 
soldiers 

3 Use of artillery 

QUESTIONS 

1 Give a brief sketch of the hfo of Babar, of his character, 
and Ills conquests (Summary) 

2 What difficulties had Babar to oetcome and how did ho 
surmount them (4 6) f 

3 Account for Babar a victories at Panipat ond Bikn (3) 

4 Write a note on Daulat Khan Ibrahim Lodi and Bona 
Sangram Singh (3) 

6 Why IS Babar not the founder of the 2Ioghul Empire (0) f 

No 2— HlTMAynN, THE UNLUCKY 

1630 1540—1565-1656 

Flan 

1 Humayun s Downfall 

2 Sher Shah a Administration 

3 Humayun a Restoration 

I HUMAYUN S DOWNFALL 
Causes Humayun s downfall was brought about by 

his lack of self restraint, by his injudicious expedition 

into Gujarat and by Sher Shah’s rebelhon 
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1. lack of Self-restramt It has been said of Huma 
vun tliat bo was alnaya more distmgmsbod by courigo 
than by conduct . ‘ and h.3 addiction to opium probably 
eitplams his faduro to a considerable extent Ho nas 
not lading in ability, but was deficient m energetic 

^^“ll^eMion into Gujarat Bahadur Shah was a 
Tcry powerful Muhammadan prince He jras Ling of 
Guj^arat, had conquered Malwa, and had reduced 
Ivbandod, Ahmadnagar and Berar to the oondi ion ot 
feudatory states He had also successfully attacked 
Chltor Humayun, therefore, saw m him a dangerous 
rival, and mvaded his Ungdom. 1535 The ei^cition 
was at first crowned with bnlbant success Bahadur 
Shah was defeated, and the fortress of Champaner, 
which contamed his treasury, was captured 

But m reahty the war with Gujarat was the beginning 
of Himayun’s downfaU First of the victones which 
he gainedTere but temporary , thus he was “able to 
hold Gujarat, which was soon afterwards mconqu^d 
by Bahadur Shah Next, it was duimg the war mth 
Gujarat, whilst the bulk of Humans ^y was 
concentmted m that country, that in the eastern parts 
oftte Moghul Empire Sher Shah rose m rebeUion, and 

tar Sl’Kebcmor^S Shah was a man of 

fhanderi Next he attached himself to 
'XeftSr^^ Jalal iid dm . and when the 

> Keene i ov 
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movo -was to deprive lus now master of his power, and 
to come openly forward as the leader of the Pathan 
reaction against the Moghul invaders ^ 

Humayun was therefore forced to abandon Gujorat 
Ho hastened eastwards, captured tho fort of Chunar, 
and advanced as far as Gaur m Bengal, 1538, where he 
spent a long time, more bent on pleasure than business ® 
Meanwhile tho Moghul soldiers, enervated by a Inxu 
nous life, could hardly stand the extreme heat of the 
summer, so that Humayun finally made up his mind to 
retreat and to draw closer to his capital But the 
retreat was impeded by the early rains which fell with 
great violence, floodmg tho roads and seriously ham 
permg the provisioning of the Moghul host At Buxar, 
on tho Ganges, the retreatmg army was mtercepted 
by Sher Shah, and utterly rented, 1539 Less th&n a 
year later Sher Shah obtained a still more decisive 
victory at Kanauj, 1640 The battle of Kanauj sealed 
Humayun’s fate, and placed Sher Shah on the throne 
of Delhi 

n SHER SHAH S ADJlIINISTRATION 
Sher Shah proved himself a wise administrator 
Though he was a strict Muslim, he did not subject the 
Hmdus to oppressive rebgious laws , on the contrary he 
had the material welfare of Hindus and Muhammadans 
at heart He did his best to encourage agnculture, 
rightly coiiBidermg the tillers of the soil as the mamstay 
of his newly founded empire He also built a great 
trunk road from the Indus to Bengal, along which 
travellmg was made safe and easy Planted on both 
sides with trees it was patrolled by police , there were 
caravansaries at short distances, and wells at fixed 
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intervals He is also said to Lave been the first to 
introduce the Persian e/tapar, or mounted postal 
messenger, for the conveyance of mails ^ 

Furthermore, he drer? up a new digest of civil and 
penal law , and it has been said to Sher Shah’s honour 
that, though the justice which he administered was of a 
rough and ready kind, yet punishments were carried out 
under hia stnet personal supervision, whilst no man 
could expect favour by reason of his rank or position ® 
Fmally he established a land revenue system which was 
to become m later times the model after which the 
assessment of land revenue was organised by subsequent 
rulers He based the revenue assessment on the 
measurement of the land and on an appraisement of 
various crops Sher Shah’s beneficent rule may there- 
fore be looked upon as a break in the long annals of 
rapine and slaughter and as an era of useful reforms * 
He died in 1545 

m HUMATDN S RESTORATION 
After his defeat at Buxar, Humayun became a 
homeless wanderer Ho first fled to Smd, and next to 
Persia, 1544 In the latter country he was hospitably 
received, and it was with the aid of Persian troops that 
he succeeded m capturmg Kandahar, 1545, and after 
wards Kabul The capture of Kabul did not, however, 
give hun undisputed possession of Afghanistan , there 
followed four more years of protracted strife with 
varymg fortune, before Kamran, Humayun's brother, 
and one of his most determined opponents, was finally 
defeated, and rendered incapable of further mischief * 
The reconquest of Afghanistan and the defeat of his 

* SiscUir, 76 ■ Smith O^J , 327 

» \ 9S ‘ rSvi 100 
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brother Kamran wcro tho first steps towards the 

reconquest of Hindustan. 

What contributed still moro towards Humayun s 
restoration was Sher Shah’s untimely death. Tho latter 
died in 1545. His successors were weak and inefficient 
rulers, and under tho last of tho Snr dynasty Hemu, a 
clover Hindu tradesman, became minister, and was the 
real ruler of the country. But the Afghan nobles 
naturally resented tho supremacy of a Hindu chandler, 
and rebelled against him. Humayun then profited by 
the confusion and anarchy prevailing among the 
Muslima. He recrossed the Indus, defeated his enemies, 
and occupied Delhi and Agra, 1655. But he did not 
long enjoy his triumph, for he died in January 1650. 

SUMMAB7 
A. Eumayaa 

i. Cause* o/ hu Down/alX 

1. Lock of self-reetramt, lovo of ease and pleasure 

2. The expedition against Gujarat (temporary victory, 
occasion of Sher Shah’s rebellion). 

3. Sher Shah's rebellion : victories of Chunar and Gaurj 
disastrous retreat, defeats of Buxar and Kanauj. 

II. Cause* of hi* Restoration 

1. The loyalty of his followers (Batram Ehan). 

2 Helped by Persia, conquered Afghanistan, captured 
Kabul 

3. Defeated his brother, Kamran, after a four years’ struggle. 

4 Untimely death of Sher Shah and worthlessness of his 
successors 

5 Dissensions in Delhi caused by Hemu’s supremacy. 

6. Defeated his enemies, occupied Delhi and Agra. 

B Sher Shah 
/. Great ITomor 

1 Kebelled against Humayun , enticed him far from Delhi 
(Gaur) ; harassed the retreatmg army, was victorious at Buxar 
and Kanauj. 
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IGl 


II iri5C AdmxniatTalor 

1 Did not oppress the Hindus 

2 Encouraged agriculture 

3 Built roads, cara\ ansanes, wells , instituted police patrok, 
postal messengers or chapars 

4 Drew up a code of cml and penal laws, and a dm i ni stered 

justice with equity 

6 Introduced u fomoue land ^“5 

ol land based on quabty and quantity of the land, quarter of 
the produce claimed by the State 


QUESTIONS 

1 What were the causes of Humayun’s downfall, and what 
e>ent3 led to his restoration (I, III) t 

2 Give a bnef sketch of the struggle for supremacy between 
Humayun and Sher Shah (I) 

3 Wnta a note on Sher Shah’s sdmunatrat.on (H) 


No. 3 — AKEAE, THE FOEHDEK, 1556-1605 
Accession It tvas whilst his lather Humayun -was 
» homeless wanderer that Akbar was bom at Amarkot 
m November 1542 When Humayun died there were 
four claimants to the throne Fust of all there was 
tounK Akbar, his son, a lad of thirteen years, whose 
deScimcy m years was fuUy made up for by the strong 
support of Bamam Khan, his guardian Nevt there 
were two prmees of the Sur Dynasty . and finaUy there 
was Hemu the Hmdu Jlmister The latter was still 
non erful and sueoeeded m oocupymg Delhi and Agra 
he then marched against the Moghuls whom he found 
encamped on the historic hattleEeld of P^pat 

In November 1556 the second battle of Pampat was 
fought Bairam Khan was victorious, whibt Hemu, 
who had been wounded on the battleBeld, fell mto tte 
hands ol his enemies The latter snmmarij eveeuted 
him and it is said that, on Bairam Khan s advice. 
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young Akbar struck the first*bIovr ^ Thus Akbar’s most 
formidable rival was safely disposed of The two 
prmces of the Sur dynasty never attempted to vindicate 
their claim to the throne by an appeal to arms, so that 
the second battle of Panipat practically placed Akbar m 
undisputed possession of the throne 
Plan 

1 Conquests 

2 Difficulties 

3 Difficulties overcome 

4 Place m History 

6 Character 

6 Promment Men 

I AKBAR'S CONQUESTS 

1. First Period, 1556-1560-1562 During the first 
four years of hia reign the work of conquest mainly 
consisted m recovermg a great part of the territories 
which Humayun had lost The recovered territories 
comprised the Punjab with the Multan district, and the 
basm of the Ganges and the Jumna as far as Allahabad 
The most important capture was that of the fortress of 
Gwabor, the key of Rsjputana These conquests were 
not, however the result of Akbar’s own exertions , they 
were made for him by Bairam Khan In 16C0 Bairam 
Khan was dismissed from office, but Akbar i^mamcd in 
a state of degrading tutelage, and cared little for the 
affairs of fais kmgdom This period of tutelage lasted 
two j cars, 1600 1662 and it was during that time that 
Adlinm Khan occupied Malwa 
2 Second Period, 1562-1601 In 1502 Akbar finally 
began both to think and oct for himstlf The following 
are the most important conquests which he himself 
made 

^SmiUi 314 

/ 
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(а) (7owguc5^o/i?aJp«^alfa, 1567-IS72. He first made 
preparations for the siege of Chitor (Udaipiir). ^he 
reigning Rana, Udai Singh, pjoved himself a coward, 
and fled to the mountains in the interior.' But manj 
brave Rajputs remained at their post gallantly defend- 
ing the city. It was only after a siege of four months 
that Chitor finally fell, Jaimal, who had assumed the 
leadership of hia countrymen, having been unfor- 
tunately slain. The fall of Chitor sealed the fate of 
Rajputana ; for, though there were certain clans that 
never submitted, yet most of the Rajas acknowledged 
Akbar as their overlord, and Rajputana became a 
province of the Moghul Empire. 

(б) Conquest of 0uJarat,^S7X Akbar took advantage 
of the dissensions prevailing in the country and put an 
end to the state of anarchy by annexing and adding 
Gujarat to hia ever-increasing dominions. 

(c) Conquest of Bengal, 1574-1502. Akbar was now 
left free to indulge his ambition in other directions. A 
chance was offered him by the rashness of Baud Khan, 
the young king of Bengal, who fancied himself strong 
enough to defy theMogbulEmperor. But he soon found 
out his mistake, and after several reverses, was finally 

- defeated, and killed in the battle of Hajmahal, 1576. 
There were,how6ver,8erious rebellions afterwards, 1580; 
and it was not till 1592 that Orissa was finally annexed.* 

(d) Conquest in the North-West, 1586-1594. Akbar 
now set himself to effect the subjugation of -North- 
■Westem India. He conquered Kashmir, subdued 
various Afghan tribes around the plain of Peshawar, 
added Sind to the list of his annexations, and occupied 
Kandahar.* 

» Longmans, 128-135. • Smith. OMJ., 354. 

• Pope, 96-67. 
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(e) Conquest m the Deccan, 1595 1601 Finally 
Akbar turned towards the South Without striking a 
blow he gained possession of Khandesh, and a Moghul 
army was sent to invade Ahmadnagar, whose capital 
was heroically defended by the gallant Chand Bihi It 
was only after the great wamor queen had been foully 
murdered by her craven eubjects that Ahmadnagar 
finally fell The resistance met with at Ahmadnagar 
convmced Akbar that it was necessary to take upon 
himself the direction of mihtary operations He crossed 
the Nirhada, and besieged Asirgarh But for once 
Akbar’s ambition overreached itself Asirgarh was 
impregnable, and Akbar succeeded m cajlturing the 
town only by means of bribery and corruption * With 
the fall of Asirgarh the campaign in the Deccan came to 
an, end, and Khandesh, Ahmadnagar, and Berar were 
added to the Moghul Empire 

U DIFFICOLTIES 

It has been said that Akbar is the greatest Emperor 
that ever melded a sceptre m India, and the literal truth 
of this statement will readily be grasped by those who 
try to form for themselves a correct idea of the difii 
culties which he had to overcome These dilSculties 
were practically the same as those mth which Babar 
had to struggle There was the vastness of the country 
to he conquered, the smallness of the army at bis 
disposal, and the religious opposition to the Moghuls, 
set up by both Hindus and Afghans Moreover, m the 
beg innm g, Akhar’s position was that of a wamor who 
had to recover the dominions which his father had lost, 
and he had to start his conquests with what was 
‘ Siuth, o BJ 364 
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practically a defeated army {Mead the correspond^ng 
paragraph in the chapter on Babar ) 

in DIFFICULTIES OVERCOME 
We must therefore ask ourselves the question Why 
was Akbar so successful * Initially his success was due 
to the faithfulness of Bairam Khan and to the skill of 
Adham Khan The former won the battle of Pampat, 
and recovered a great part of the Moghul Empire, whilst 
the latter conquered Malwa Akbax’s success was also 
brought about to a great extent by his extraordinary 
military genius Prom the time of his emancipation in 
1602 to 1001 he was mvanably victorious, the first 
senous eet>back he experienced being his failure to 
capture Asirgarh by force of arms It may readily be 
admitted that good fortune attended him on many an 
occasion, but thirty ^eight yearn of uninterrupted success 
cannot be accounted for by good luck alone His 
military genius is further borne out by the overwhelmmg 
odds against which he successfully fought Thus, on 
one occasion, during the conquest of Gujarat, Akbar 
with a force of 3,000 horsemen fought 20,000 of the 
enemy, and won a decisive victory ^ 

Furthermore, Akbar was a man of indefatigable 
energy Unlike his father he was not addicted to 
pleasure and love of ease , on the contrary, he spared 
himself no labour, and seemed almost mcapable of 
fatigue His famous ride across Rajputana when he 
covered 600 miles in eleven dajs, is a marvellous feat of 
phj sical endurance and mcredible eneigy * 

But what contributed perhaps more than anything 
else to his success was his consummate pohtical acute- 
ness He chose os his counsellors men of learning and 
I Ibid 35S */6id.35'» 
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integrity, men like TodarMall and Abul FazI, and under 
their guidance adopted a policy that secured for him the 
allegiance of the nations which he conquered, and won 
for him the good will of the Rajput pnnces and of the 
common people 

He vanquished his enemies, but never crushed them , 
on the contrary, he made them his friends, persuaded 
defeated prmccs and their nobles to enter the imperial 
service, or attached them to his court Furthermore, he 
broke down the religious bamers that divided Hmdus 
from Muhammadans, and consolidated the ties of 
friendship by matrimomal bonds between Hindu and 
Muhammadan families It is true that marriages 
between Muhammadan kmgs and the daughters of 
Rajput Rajas had taken place before , but whot was an 
entirely new departure was Akbar’e bold and unpre- 
cedented pohcy of acknowledgmg the male connections 
of the Hindu bride as members of the royal family * 
Moreover, the Hindu queens were allowed to practise 
their own religion m the palace The result was, that 
his army, mstead of growing exhausted from half a 
cent^ of uninterrupted fightmg, found itself con- 
stantly supphed with fresh reormts Little by little it 
became a common sight to see Hindus, Afghans and 
Mogliuls fightmg side by side against the enemies of the 
Jampire 

Whilst anxious to secure the good will of the Hmdu 
prmces, he was not unmmdful of the common people 

y use ul reforms and wise admmistration he made 
1 p am to the Hmdus that he was bent not on oppress 
mg them but on furthering their material welfare. 

‘ Smith, OJia , 370 
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IV AKB^S PLACE IN MOGHUL HISTORY 
Ifc Ins already been esplamed why Babar can hardlj 
be called the founder of the Moghul Empire Humayun 
Babar’s successor, lost the Empire and only just 
managed to recover the throne of Delhi The real 
founder of the Moghul Empire was Akbar , for, not 
satisfied with merely addmg new countries to his 
dominions he always took care to organise the freshly 
acquired temtones introducing everywhere useful 
reforms and establishing an excellent system of 
administration 

Reforms The reforms which he mtroduced were all 
based on broad mmded toleration First of all he 
allowed hberty of conscience There are no people in 
the world more given to th© practice of pilgrimages than 
the Hindus, and Muhammadan rulers had lecogm^ed m 
this custom a large and permanent source of revenue, by 
enforcing apdgtun tax the proceeds of which amounted 
to milhons of rupees annually ‘ Akbar did not hesitate 
to abolish this odious tax Next there was the or 

capitation tax, imposed by Muhammadan rulers on 
those who were not followers of Islam Akbar issued an 
edict that did away with the Jizya 
At the same time he allowed liberty of conscience only 
so far as that liberty did not endanger the hves of others 
Thus he did bis best to suppress the Hmdu nte of Salt 
It IS true that he did not venture absolutely to forbid 
the practice but he at least issued an order that, in the 
case of a widow showing the smallest dismclmation to 
immolate herself the sacrifice was not to be permitted * 
Ho also endeavoured to eradicate the pemicions custom 
of child marriage so deeply rooted among Hindus * 
‘MftllMon Akbar 173 165 * ItMt 176 
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6pite of all its imperfections, the administration of the 
whole country bore at least a famt impress of the 
broad minded toleration and fairness which were so 
characteristic of the great Akbar 

V CHARACTER 

As regards the man himself, he was possessed of manj 
excellent qualities both of mind and body His bodily 
strength, was immense, and this, enabled him to display 
an untiring activity, and to perform feats of marrehous 
endurance Though he had never learnt how to read or 
write, hia broad minded news are clearly shown by his 
policy of toleration towards his Hmdu subjects, by the 
usefid reforms which he introduced, and by his genius 
for administration All theso qualities of mind and 
bodj were made subsement to his unbndJed and 
irrepressible ambition His love for power and great 
ness IS further evidenced by his religious policy 

In England Henrj Vm mode himself the supreme 
head of the Church , m India ALbar attempted to found 
a new religion, called the Divme Religion The new 
creed was a strange mixture of several religions, so that 
it might oppeal to Huhammadaus, Hmdus and 
Chnstians Though manj time servmg courtiers readil> 
embraced it, yet the new religion never counted manj 
followers , and w ith Ahbar s death the Divine Religion 
disappeared 

VI FROMINEKT ME\ 

1 Todar Mall Todar Mall was a great soldier and a 
great statesman, indeed it has been said of him that he 
has left no one to equal his mtegrity and admimstrative 
^LiII Shortlj after Akbar had conquered Gujarat, 
Totlar Mall revealed bimsclf os an able financier for it 
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was in that province that he made his first revenue 
settlement. Later on he earned out the same settlement 
m many parts of the Empire 

2. Abul FazI Abul Fazl is said to have been the 
ablest man m Akbar’s service He was a man of 
profound leammg and untirmg mdustry, and was for 
many years Akbar’s confidential secretary and adviser 
He compiled the A%n-t Akban, or Institutes of Akbar, 
which give a wonderful survey of the Empire 

3. Bairam Ehan. Bairam Kban was present at the 
battle of Kanauj, which ended so disastrously for the 
vanqmshed Humayun He succeeded m escapmg from 
the battlefield, but never wavered m his allegiance to 
his now homeless master In 1643 he jomed Humayun 
in Persia, and thus sharmg Humayun's distress, 
Tcmomed faithful to him throughout After Humayun’a 
death Bairam Khan became the guardian and protector 
of young Akbar His faithfulness to the imperial house 
romamed unshaken , he could easily have supplanted 
Humayun’s son, but, far from domg so, he actually 
placed Akbar m undisputed possession of the tlirone 
of Delhi by gainmg for him the second battle of 
Pampat Durmg the first four years of Akbar’s 
reign Bairam Khan was the practical ruler of the 
country He extended the kingdom from the Punjab 
along the basm of the Ganges and the Jumna as far as 
Allahabad 

In 15C0 he was dismissed from office, partly because 
Akbar was beginning to feel unpatient of the restraint 
imposed by bis guardian’s tutelage, partly because the 
great general was the victim of a court intngue, Alvbar 
allowing himself to be snaked by unscrupulous women 
After his dismissal ho mode an attempt to recover his 
lost position, and rebelled against Akbar But his 
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rebeUion -n-aa not so much directed agamst the rojal 
hon«e which he had ao faithfuUy served but rather 
agamst the court chque which had brought about hia 
downfall He waa, however, defeated, and, on being 
pardoned by Ahhar, waa ordered to Mecca On the way 
he waa murdered, 1561 He waa one of Ahbar a most 
faithful servants 

SUMMABT 


I TfAo he was 

Hamayua'a son. bom at Amartot. suooeoded to tho Ihton. 


at the age of thirteeQ 


II What he did 


A The Warrior 


. , « »- br him <1) Bairam Khan won the 

(0) Coni^eeta not r^e Puniab, the Distnct of 

battle of JnMtrtrv^between the Jumna and the Ganges 

(Gwa“orr iSl eo S Adham Khan conquered Malw. 
1660 62 


:i»Sssi .-s^y-ss;. Jssisss. 

Khandesb, Ahmadnagar, Beror 


B The Adioinistrator 
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noaitifina m the State and tho oiroy nil 
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111 Dt^eulhea 

Smallness o£ his army, vastness of the country, religious 
opposition from Hmdus and Afghans, rivalry of Hemu, 
disorganisation of Moghul forces, and Akbar’s youth at the 
tune of his accession 

IV Causes e/ Succtss 

1 Faithfulness of Bairam Khan (Pampat, Punjab, Multan, 
temtones between the Jumna and the Ganges) and of Adham 
Khan (Malwa) 

2 Akbar’s mibtary genius and energy , physical strength of 
his soldiers 

3 Akbor’a wise pohcy (see adminiatrati'ui) 

QUESTIONS 

1. Give a brief sketch of Akbar (Summary ) 

2 What was Akbar a great dream, and how did he realise it T 
(V and Summary ) 

3 Wl^ 13 Akbar nghtly called the real founder of the 
Moghul Empire ? (IV ) 

4 What difCcuItiea had Akbar to overcome and how did he 
aurmouat them 1 (H, HI ) 

6 Write a note on Akbar a conquests, on his reforms, and on 
hia system of administration (Summary ) 

6 Write a note on Todor Mall a land revenue system 
(\'I. 1 . IV ) 

7 W nte a note on Bairam Khan and Abul Fazl (VT, 2, 3 ) 

8 Compare and contrast Babsr and Akbar 

No 4 -JAHANGIR, THE SLUGGARD, 1605-1627 
His Antecedents Akbar was singularly unfortunate 
m his sons Two of them, Murad and Damyal, died 
from the effects of dnnk, while hia eldest son, Prince 
Salim, who later on called himself Jahangir, filled the 
last years of his father’s life with misery While Akbar 
was besiegmg Asirgarh, Salun rebelled agamst him, 
holding court as an independent king at Allahabad 
Next he mflicted a temble blow upon his father, the 
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rapidly aging Emperor, whose health had already be^n 
to fail He hired a chief to murder Akbar s confidential 
secretary and trusty admser, Abul Fazl But, as Salim 
was the only son left him, ALbar finally made peace 
with him, and appointed him soccessor to the throne 

Plan 


1 Accession 

2 The Person of the Emperor 

3 Nut Jahan’s Rule 

4 Nur Jahan a Downfall 


I accession to the throne 
Prmce Khusni, Rival Claimant. Prmce Salim had 
been notorioua for his lack of respect towards his father, 
and after Akbar’a death, as though by way of retribu 
tion, he was m turn opposed by his own son, Prmce 
Khusru -who made a bold attempt to secure the throne 
for himself, and rose up m arms agamst his father, 
Jahangir Accordmgly the Prmce fled from Agra, and 
havmg gathered a considerable number of followers 
withdrew to the Punjab 

The news of Ins son’s flight made Jabangu- realise the 
danger m which he stood With unwonted energy ho 
forthwith started in pursuit and was successful m over 
takmg the fugitive on the banks of the Chmab There 
Prince lihusm's force was routed, and ho himself wos 
made prisoner His father, m WTcakmg his vengeance 
on Ins son’s followers made an mcrediblc display of 
cruelty Hundreds of Kliusni s adherents w ore impaled 
on stakes set up on cither aide of the road along which 
Jahangir himself rode and forced the miserable Prince 
to ride in order 'to receive the homage of his servants 
Ever after Khusru was kept m close custody rurther 
more his life was unccasmgly threatened by hiB brothrr 
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Ivlivurain, the future Shah Jahan , and when the latter 
became responsible for the prisoner in 1620, tlie 
inevitable result quicUy followed — the beginning of 
1622 Prince Khuaru was cruelly murdered 

n THE PERSON OF THE EMPEROR 
Prince Salim on his accession to the throne, assumed 
the name of Jahangir, ** The World's Conqueror ” Put 
the assumption of such a great title was never more than 
an empty boast, for Jahangir proved himself a dcspic 
able sluggard, whose many vices had scarcely a redeem 
mg feature First of all, the effort he had made to put 
down his son’s rebellion seemed to have exhausted his 
whole store of energy, for he ever afterwards gave 
himself up to a life of pleasure and indolence Next he 
mdulged in fiendish displays of savage cruelty, and 
whatever good qualities ho had were marred by his 
habitual and excessive intemperance But he always 
tried to keep up appearances, and, though he was 
himself a drunkard, he pumshed all those who had 
Bimilax tastes ^ 

Lastly, this would be conqueror of the world fell a 
captive to a woman’s charms He was so infatuated 
with Nux Jahan, that, although the latter at first 
ignored all his advances, he finally persuaded her to 
become his wife, 1611 As soon as Nur Jahan became 
Empress, Jahangir gradually dropped into the back- 
ground, and became a mere figure head He died m 
1627. In spite of the pretentious name which he 
assumed on ascending the imperial throne, he never 
made any conquests He even hopelessly and help- 
lessly failed to conquer himself, his wicked passions, 
end bis evil inclinations 

*Pope lot 
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III M)Il JAIIAN S IIUU. 

In ICll tool. l.h«. thn mirrm.-n Inl'n-nn 
tte Conciurror ot tl.o WorM. »n,! N«r • 

ot ll,n W otlil TlioupU 11.1- nmrrmsn « i- J 

rnrltiiMth N»r JtilmnV inllucni.n m nHaira o -file 
iKOtno unl.oun.lr<l, nn.l ,1.<- rrofilcd bj 
inlcrc.ti. of tl.o mcrol.cr. ot l.rr fnmll} Her foliar m, 1 
brother »cre both ennoble), tbo tom.er o. Itimo.l uJ 
donlob. the latter aa A.af Khan - >'"reo-er ho 
aero apecrhlt ra.ae.l to the h.Rheat ol'-'-'. 
their capacta ot Mmistera ot Slate proa el them 
a'lvea an.e idm.mslraton. Under Ihe.r Rmdance 
Kur Jahan prael.eall> rule! over the I "'l"^’ “"'J 
her rule ava. both beneficent and humane Thu., a>l e 
Jahanmr contmuel to mdulRO in nlphtla -•■'''’• "'o 
ittaira^ot the Umptro avero caretullj attended to, 

'°LSEveula (a) iror.n i?a;putono In 1=08 >1- 

taUot^hitor aealed the talc ot Kajpulana The thm 
tulmB Raja, Uda. Smgh. had fiel at the approach ot the 
Moahul boats, and sought retuge ... the mou.Ua.ns 
After Uda. S.ngh'a death h.s son the brave Rana 1 artab 
Smell became Lord of Heaaar or Udaipur He con 
tim^ei to fight against the Moghul invadera u ith varied 
succ«s When defeated he took retuge .n the fastnesses 
orthe mountains, ready to sally forth at the fiml 
_*..Ta.*v Thus the inglorious contest which the 
\T^°i la wneed with Udnipur went on cndlcsslj till it 
*WM at last brought to a successful issue by Shah Jalmn. 
Tntinnfv.r'B son ^Thc latter harassed the bravo clans of 
Meuar, tdl they "cro reduced to the last eatrem.tj . 

• SnUth OJI I • 3"? 
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nnd finally in 1614 Rana Amar Singh tendered Ins sub 
mission to the Moghul Emperor 

(6) TFor in the Deccan After the murder of Chand 
Bibi, the city of Ahmadnagar hud been captured by the 
Sloghuls, and the kmgdom had become a part of the 
Empire But the kmgdom of Ahmadnagar, though 
conquered, was in a state of permanent unrest Malik 
Ambar profited by this unrest, nnd attempted to set 
up an mdependent kingdom, and to expel the Moghul 
invaders Accordmgly from the very begmmng of 
Jahangir’s reign hostilities had never wholly ceased 
Finally Shah Jahan was sent into the Deccan, and 
assumed the direction of mihtary operations He 
succeeded in defeatmg Malik Ambar m the field, and 
captured the Fort of Ahmadnagar m 1616 

IV NUR JAHAITS DOWNFALL 
Nut Jahan’s downfall was brought about by her 
oveixeachmg ambition, for, in her eagerness to secure 
her own personal greatness, she made enemies of Shah 
Tahan Mahabat Khan, and Asaf Khan 
1 Shah Jahan’s Rebellion In 1622 Shah Abbas, the 
liing of Persia recaptured Kandahar Forthwith a 
Moghul expedition was orgamsed to recapture the lost 
city, and Shah Jahau was once more appointed com 
mander in chief of the expeditionary forces His 
appointment was on this occasion chiefly due to Nur 
Jahan who was determmed to secure his removal from 
the imperial court so that she might take advantage of 
his absence to deprive him of the succession The 
Empress was anxious that Prmce Shahryar. Jahangir a 
^ounpst son who had married her daughter by her 
first hupand should succeed to the throne Accord 
mgly Shah Jahan refused to obey He was thereupon 
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deprived of the greater part of his army, rvluch was 
placed under the command of Prmce Shahiyar, bj 
whom he was thus superseded 

By way of retahation Shah Jahan marched upon Agra 
with the mtention of seiamg the imperial treastY But 
Alahabut Khan was sent agamst the rebel, and drove 
Shah Jahan through Malwa m the Deccan rrom the 
Deccan the Prmce had to retreat mto Bengal, 
suffered another defeat The result was that he had 
EnaUy to submit to his father Thus it came 
Nur Jahan was successful m her mtngues agamst Shah 
Jahan . she made Jahangir suspicious of his capable 
son, and finally she had Shahiyar recogmsed by the 
Emperor as heir apparent, 1625 

2 Mahabat Khan's Rebellion. Nur Jahan neat 
attempted to get rid of her best general, the i;eno^ 
ilahabat Khan, whose growing infiuence with the 
she had begun to fear, 1626 Aocordmgly Mahabat 
IChan to save himself from destruction, uneapeotedly 
struck the first blow Whdsl the Emperor and Empress 
with a large suite were on their way to Kabul, they were 
waylaid by Mahabat Khan and his Rajput horsemen, 
and the Emperor was earned off a pnsoner Nur JAan 
at first tried to legam possession of her husbimd by force 
but her efforts m the field turned out mrseraWe failures 
She succeeded, however, m eifectmg her purpose by 
stratagem, and so thought that she had not oMy 
outwitted Mahabat Khan, but also cnppled hiiu for 
good The latter, however, joined forces with Shah 

Khan’s DefecUon Besides this to Nur 
Tflh fin’s ereat disadvantage, her two opponents received 
the support of Asaf Khan, the brother of the Employ 
Tor Asaf Khan’s daughter was married to Shah Jahan 
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and ho therefore anxious that his son m law should 

succeed to the throne 

Nur Jahan’s supremacy, already seriously threatened , 
then met the heaviest blow of all The Emperor’s death 
m 1G27 deprived her of all authority and influence and 
she was compelled to retire into private life 

SUMMARY 
Kar Jab&a*s Ruls 
I TT^o ake w<u 

Jahangir's wife, she became the practicnl ruler of tho countiy 
11 SuccejttJul liule 

1 Under the ^idanco of Iiec father and of her brother the 
empire was wisely odministercd 

2 Ghoh Jahaa, Jabaa^it'a eon, ovetcamo the opposition of 
the Rajputs, and defeated Malik Ambnr in the Deccan 

/// Downjall 

1 Kur Jabaa tried to deprive Shah Jahan of the succession 
in favour of Shahiyar , accordingly Shah Jahan rebelled, but 
was defeated by Klahabat Khun 

2 Nut Jabao tried to get nd of Mahabat Khan, who seired 
the person of the Kmperor , but Nur Jaban regained possession 
of her husband 

3 Mababat Khan joined Shah Jahan , they were joined by 
Asaf Khan (father in law of Shah Jahan) 

4 Jahangir died , and Nur Jaban was powerless against 
her combined enemies 

6 Retirement mto private life 


QURSTIOKS 

1 Write brief biographical sketches of Pnnee Kfausru, 
Jahangir, and Nur J^an (I, II, Summary ) 

2 What causes brought about Nur Jahan'a downfall t (IV) 
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No. 5.— SHAH JAHAH. THE MAGHIPIOEHT 

1627-1658 

Antecedents. Before he succeeded to the ttone Shuh 
Jut^ltfe had been far from blameless « 

he had become emperor 1“; *^ 30 ; 

Auranr^zeb of the murder of his two brothers 
dryoYstii regard the memory of Khusm and Par^ 
uhL you drd to death before 

TOa-pV-d Mma^agar. an^ had aRo brought to a 
successful issue the contest for supremacy which had 
arisen between him and Rur Jaban 
Plan 

1 Acc««sion 

2 Tbe Warrior 

3 Th© Lover of Art * 

^ Xh© Administrator 

B Character 
6 His sons 

I accession 

Kiral Claimant When Jahangir died m October 1627 

m 1 , r«l,nn was m disgrace, and far away from tbe 
Shah ^ 3 tant Deccan On the other 

r^r P^^r’stahryar was the acknowledged hen 
hand, „„ the spot He suflered the 

Jipparent, P j,o„e.rer. and was no match for the 
momeny P ^ forthwith appomted 

euergetic the fate Prmce Khusru temporary 

one of t throne Pnnee Shahryat was taken 

pmomr' and blmded Meanwhile Shah Jaban was 

^ 1 Smith. OMJ . 3SS. 
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hurrying northTrardg, and on his amval had himself 
proclaimed Emperor In order to remam in undisturbed 
possession of the throne, he gave the atrocious order 
that none of the race of Babar should be left aUve but 
the Emperor’s own children 

n THE WARRIOR 

Shah Jahan’s rule was occupied with a number of 
military events He fought with the Portuguese and 
with Khan Jahan Lodi He waged war agamst the 
Persians and against Golkonda and Bijapur 

1 War with the Portuguese The Portuguese settlers 
had established a warehouse at Hugh in Bengal where 
they had prospered under the reign of ALbar and 
Jahangir Shah Jahan, however, was strongly opposed 
to them, for, when he rebelled agamst his father 
Jahangir, and was forced to seek refuge m Bengal he 
sohcited assistance from the Portuguese, and his 
request had been haughtily refused Shah Jahan never 
forgot this insult Furthermore, the Portuguese did not 
shrink from practismg piracy, and it was said that thej 
were bent on acquiring more extensive territories and 
were aocordmgly mounting cannon on their fort at 
Hugh Thereupon Shah Jahan gave orders that the 
infidels should be expelled In 1632 Hugh was besieged 
for fourteen weeks by a great imperial army, and finally 
captured Some of the besieged escaped m boats, but 
the greatei number were either captured or killed 
2 War with Khan Jahan Lodi, 1630-1632 Ivhan 
Jahan Lodi an Afghan general in the imperial service 
was viceroy of the Deccan Like so many other warlike 
chieftains he was only loyal as long as he could not 
safely be hostile In 1 630 he made a bid for supremacy, 
and alhed himself with the ruler of Ahmadnagar agamst 
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capture one fort after another Ho even succeeded in 
defeating the ally of IChan Jaban Lodi, the ruler of 
Ahmadnagar, end annexed that kingdom, 1037 * 
Purthermore, he compelled the King of Bijapur and 
Golkonda, who on that occasion had aided the King of 
Ahmadnagar, to pay tribute to the Moghul Empire, 
1636 2 

The second period inrthe history of the Deccan warfare 
IS marked by the subjugation of Golkonda, and by the 
siege of Bijapur After his double failure to capture 
Kandahar, 1649 1652, Aurangieb was a second time 
appomted Viceroy of the Deccan He was anxious to 
. make good the loss of military reputation which he had 
suffered m Afghanistan Accordingly he forced war 
upon the kingdom of Golkonda, and laid siege to its 
capital , and though, through the timely mterference 
of both Shah Jahan and Prince Dara, the oity was 
spared the horrors of capitulation, yet the King of 
Golkonda had to pay a lai^e indemnity, end to give up 
part of his territory, 1 656 * Aurangzeb then turned his 
attention to the kingdom of Bijapur, and likewise 
besieged its capital But while this was m progress, 
Aurangzeb received the news of his father’s dangerous 
illness He therefore made a compromise with the 
ruler of Bijapur, accepted a heavy fine on condition that 
the siege should be raised, ond marched northwards, 
1667 * 

HI THE LOVER OF ART / 

Shah Jahan was a passionate lover of art He was a 
builder of cities and palaces The capital of the Empire 
was transferred from Agra to Shahjahanahad or New- 
Delhi, planned and erected xmder the Emperor s super- 
>Pope 166 'Hunter 3B1 

'Snuth OJil 40a ‘Pope 111 
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vision Again the Ta] ilahal and the Pearl Jfosque at 
Agra and the great Jiimma Masjid at Delhi are irorks of 
unsurpassed architectural skill, and masterpieces of such 
wondrous beauty that it has been said that Shah 
Jahan’s workmen “ built like giants and finished their 
work like jewellers " * The Emperor had also a passion 
for jewels, and loved to make a fantastic display of his 
wealth The splendour of his court, his peacock throne 
of priceless value, the practice of celebrating the 
anniversary of his coronation by baving himself yearly 
weighed agamst gold pieces, which were afterwards 
scattered among the crowd, are so many examples of 
the estraordmary pleasure he took in the display of his 
wealth , and this lavishness of expenditure has gamed 
for him m history the name of Shah Jaban the 
^lagmScent 

rv AjyinmsTRATOR 

But m spite of Shah Johan’s gemus for spending 
money, the public treasury was in no danger of being 
depleted by this unmteixupted dram of stupendous 
expenditure To account for this apparent anomaly, it 
must he borne m mind that Shah Jahan ascended the 
throne after the iloghul Empire had enjojed for a long 
time the beneficial effects of compArat/re peace 
rnrthermore, he inherited the wealth of Alvbar, 'n hose 
land revenue sj stem had filled the coffera of the State to 
overflowmg and, as the yearly land revenue kept 
steadilj on the mcrease during Jahangir’s reign Shah 
Jahan, on his accession to the throne, found himself in 
possession of enormous stores of money Moreover this 
lavish monarch was a skilled administrator He availed 
himself of the services of Murshid Kuli Lhan who was a 
«Fope 113 
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revenue officer of great sLill, and who dad for Shah 
Jahan ts hat Todar Mall had done for Ahbar. Slurshid 
Kuh Ivhan extended Todar Mall's system of assessment 
to the Deccan, with the result that Shah Johan’s land 
revenue exceeded by one-half the vast sums nhich 
Akbar annually collected. Moreover, the !]^peror 
made it a point to enforce with the greatest strictness 
the civil government of the country. He displayed a 
special mterest in the public highways bemg made 
absolutely secure. The result was that agriculture and 
commerce flourished, while the people were on the u hole 
prosperous 

V SHAH JAHAN’S CHARACTER 
But, in spite of Shah Jahan's roihtary exploits, m 
spite of his magoiflcence and wise administration, there 
was much in the Emperor’s character callmg for 
unqualified condemnation and unrestricted censure 
He stands accused by his own sons of the murder of his 
two brothers Besides this, on lus accession, he piti 
lessl> put to death all his male collateral relatives 
Fmally m his way of metmg out punishments, he often 
displaj ed a revolting cruelty * 

VI SHAH JAHAR’S SONS 
In 1657 Shah Jahan fell dangerously ill, and on this 
occasion Dara, Shujs, Aurangzeb and Murad, were all 
equally eager to secure the crown, and forthwith 
in fratricidal warfare Shuja was the fin>t to 
proclaim himself Emperor m Bengal, 1657 , next 
Murad followed his example m Ahmadabad, 1657 
Aurangzeb was more cautious, and abstamed for the 
time bemg from exercising imperial prerogatives. 

‘Smitli.O.IfJ.415 418 
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Mcnnuhilo Slmh Jalnn and tho heir apparent, 
^vero making frantic effortfl to pcrsunclo tho rebel 
princes that the Emperor^e Iifo was not m danger But 
tho princes did not want to bo persuaded In ortler to 
justify their rebellion they preferred to believe that 
Barn intended to do away with his father * Shuja was 
the first to march at the head of his soldiers towards tho 
capital, but was repulsed by the imperial forces Bara 
nas, however, not equally successful in dealing with tho 
combined attack of Aurangzob and Murad At tho 
head of tho impenal forces, ho was twico defeated by 
his brothers in the battles of Dharmat and that of 
Samugarh, 1C58 ^ 

After the victory of Samugarh the Emperor was 
imprisoned, and lived in captivity in his palace at Agra 
for the remainmg eight years of his life Ho died m 
1666 

Meanwhile Auraugzeb was intent on getting rid of his 
nvaU After the victory he invited his brother Murad 
to a banquet, phed bun with wine, and when he was 
helples«ly drunk, made him a prisoner Two years later 
he found a pretext to have him executed After he bad 
imprisoned Murad, Aurangzeb marched agamst Bara, 
defeated him, made hima prisoner, and finally made him 
share Jilurad’s fate Shujo was likewise defeated by the 
imperial force, and was driven across Bengal to Dacca 
and thence across the Arakan border In Arakan he and 
his family were slaughtered by the Arakanese Thus 
Aurangzeb secured the throne for himself but the 
hands that wielded the imperial sceptre were dyed v. itb 
hia brothers blood 

* ^ L»ne Poole 35 41 
* Smith O BJ 410 
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SUMMARY 
1 The Wamor 

A Before his accession He overcame the opposition of tha 
Rajputs defeated Malik Ambor m the Deccan, and frustrated 
Jahan s attempt to deprive b»Tn of the throne 
B After his accession (1) TT»g armies defeated the Portu 
who had refused him assistance when he was a fugitive 
m Bengal {capture of Hugh, the defenders killed or enslaved) 
His armies defeated Ehan Jahan Lodi, who rebelled in the 
UTCcan (3) His eon, Anrangzeb, donng his first viceroyalty 
7.1 T ® Ahmadnagar, and annexed his kr^dom 

(4) Shah Jahan orgarused the expeditions against the Persians 
to obtain possession of Kandahar The first two were com 
m^ded by Aurangzeb, the third by Dam . all ended m failure 

(5) AurangMb during his second viceroyalty in the Deccan 
delated Golkrada and besieged Bijapur The city was sa% ed 

by the news of Shah Jahan’a illness 


II Lover o/ Art 

the Taj Mahal the Pearl Mosque at Agra, 
S^weaith^* ^ fant^tic display 

HI The Admtnisfrator 

1 Ho watched over the security of the highways 

2 Agriculture and commerce fiounsbed 

D«cm* extended Todar^Mall e land revenue system to the 

th, -mount 

thf cSSot S-'lSS* *" ■"‘‘"“t emptyms 


QUESTIONS 

mLyT"** * biographical sketch of Shah Jahan (Sum 

reign events took place during Shah Jahan’s 

3 'VhatdoyouknowofShahJahanasalo%erofArtt (III) 

4 ^rite a note on Shah Jahan 8 admufistration (H ) 

eoL "Jvi)* fratricidal war among Shah Jahan s 
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6 Write o note on Murshid Kuli Ivlian (lY ) 

7 How do \ou account for tlio fact that tn spite of Shah 
ahan ’3 stupendous expenditure the public treasury was not 
epletcd t (IV ) 

No. 6.— AUEANGZEB. AH ARDENT VOTARY 
or ISLAM, 1658-1707 

Antecedents. Aurangseb plnjed on important port 
in pubho affairs before his accession to the throne On 
two different occasions he was appointed Viceroy of the 
Deccan Daring his first term of office, 1036 1044, his 
time was occupied m quelling local rebeUions and 
besicmng mountam forte , durmg that time he also 
anneJed Ahmadnogar, and compeUed Bijopur and 
Golkondo to pay tribute He was ogam oppomted 
Viceroy of the Deccan m 1654, and once more adopted 
the traditional Moghul policy of conquest, subjugated 
Golkonda, and besieged Bijapur Before he was 
appoinUd for the second time Viceroy of the Deccan, 
he was put m command of the first two mihtary 
expeditions organised to recapture Kandahar, m 1649 
and 1652 But he was no match for the Persian 
generals "and had twice to confess to failure In 1657, 
when the Emperor Shah Johan feU ill, Aurangzeb by his 
cunning succeeded m gettmg nd of his brothers, 
unpnsoned his father, and ascended the throne m 1658 

Plan 

1 Apparent Success 

2 Failure 

3 Akbar and Aurangzeb. 

I apparekt success 

Auran^eb was apparently a most succe-isful Em- 
peror under whose reign the Moghul Empire reached the 
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summit of its povrer and glory A brief record of the 
chief events of his reign lends itself smgularly to 
mi«!mterpretation in this respect 

Thus, for example, in 1663 Mir Jumla, the Governor 
of Bengal, successfully invaded Assam, which was 
sacked and ravaged In 1666 Shayista Khan, one of 
the ablest of Aurangzeb’s generals, conquered and 
annexed Arakan In 1672 the imperial forces quelled 
the Satnami rebelhon, and defeated the rebels at 
Narnaul, south-west of Delhi From 1678 to ICSO 
Aurangzeb waged war with the Rajputs, laid waste 
their country with tire and sword, and was apparent!} 
victorious Next he defeated Akbar bis youngfest son, 
and forced him to retreat into the Deccan, and finall} to 
flee to Persia, 1080 In 1686 he conquered and onnoxed 
Bijapur Besides this, from 1664 to 1707 he was at war 
u itb the Marathas 

It 18 true that he was not so successful against the 
Marathos as against his other enemies, but neither can 
It bo said that he was defeated by them , for under his 
reign tho equUibnura of the Empire continued He 
extended the limits of the Empire b} final!} conquering 
and annexing Bijapur, Golkonda and all tho temtor} 
south of the Kistna w hich had been dependent on these 
two kingdoms , even tho Polygars who dwelt in the 
extreme south of India were compelled topai tribute to 
the Moghul Emperor* When ho died, t!io Moghul 
Lmpiro was bounded on the north b} tho Indu« and the 
Himalajan mountains, and on the south by the nver 
Cnu\cr} , whilst in breadth it extended from tho wes- 
lorn shores of Gujarat to the Bay of Bengal 

Another instance to show that Aurangreb’s reign w as 
apparently the palmy period of the Empire is the 

' J Ot I*®. >1*P 1 5 
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stupendous revenue winch yearly filled the coffers of the 
State The land revenue alone amounted to over 
E.S 480,000,000, twice as much as Akbar received to 
defray the expenses of the State , whilst the revenue 
from all sources has been estimated atRs 1,200,000,000^ 

n REAL FAILURE 

But m spite of the conquests which he made Aurang 
zeb has rightly been looked upon as the man who 
brought about the destruction of the Moghul Empire, 
although the nun did not come till after he had passed 
away ^ 

Causes of Failure. Aurangzeb’s failure was entirely 
of his own making, and the source of hid misfortunes 
was inherent in his character 

(o) SiMjuctousnefiS First of all, Aurangreb never 
trusted those who surrounded him He had a taster to 
taste his food , his physician had to sample all pre 
Ecriptions, piU for pill, and dose for dose He kept up 
an army of official reporters who communicated the 
most triflmg events and conversations that came under 
their notice He kept movmg his officers about, placmg 
them as far os possible from their estates, and often 
keeping their wives and children as pledges at his 
court He treated his sons as he treated his nobles, and 
upon a mere suspicion of disloyalty kept his second 
son in captivity for six years * The result of this 
policj was that he created about him that atmosphere 
of general distrust so detrimental to true hearted 
loyalty 

(6) Jieltffwus Poitcy contributed more than 

anj^hing elso to Aurangzeb’s failure was his religious 
fanaticism , for nothing in his life — neither throne, 

•Hunter 357 'Wren 77 * Lane Poole 83 86 
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nor love, nor ease — weighed for an instant m his mind 
against his fealty to the principles of Islam * He looked 
upon the Hmdus as unbehevera, and despised the Shias 
as renegades, with the result that he ahenated the 
Hmdus both m Rajputana and in the Deccan, and 
weakened the Moghul forces by wagmg war agamst 
Bijapur and Golkonda 

(c) AUeriation of Exndits tn general He maugurated 
a campaign of religious persecutions, and ordered many 
Hmdu temples to be razed to the ground This led to a 
peasant rismg, known as the Satnami revolt, in the 
Punjab The rebelhon was, however, crushed, and 
followed by more strmgent legislation against the 
Hindus He revived the Jizya, the hateful capitation 
tax, imposed on the Hmdus because of their religious 
' belief , he put a stop to Akbar’s far seemg pohoy of 
securmg the loyalty and fifendship, of the Rajput 
chieftains by marriages between Hmdus and Moghuls , 
and he deprived the Hmdus of every office m the civil 
admmistration of the country and m the army. The 
result was that the PCmdus from loyal subjects became 
discontented drudges, anxious and ready to shake oil 
the Jloghul yoke 

(d) Alienation of the Rajputs Whilst the relations 
between the Rajputs and the Moghul Emperor were 
thus almost stramed to breaking pomt, Aurangzeb tried 
to seize the children of the late Jaswant Smgh of XJdai- 
pur either to keep them as hostages, or to convert them 
to Islam * This impolitic attempt stirred the whole of 
Rajputana, and all the States, with the exception of 
Amber, took up the cause of outraged national honour 
Rajputana was mvaded, 1678, Hmdu temples nero 
destrojed wholesale with fanatical furj , and all the 
» Lane Poole, 64 » lUd, 130 
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horrors ot a ruthless war of extermination were visited 

upon the unhappy people* 

The Rajputs had to yield to overwheliMg odds and 
m 1681 the Sana had to make further territorial 
concessions to Aurangseb But the revolt was only 
partially subdued, and the Rajputs, who had once been 
the most faithful of friends, became the most deter 
mmed of foes Durmg the whole ot Aurangaeb s'reign 
Rajputana was m a state of ferment, and that social 
form of fightmg, which is known as guerrilla warfare, 
contmued without interruption Accordingly Aurang 
zcb had to keep a large and expensive army m the held 
which was rendered praoticaUy useless by the roilitarv 
tactics adopted by the Rajputa j * 

(e) Abenation 0 / Deccan Hindus The tragedy of 
Eaioutana was repeated on a stiU larger scale in the 
Deccan A young Maratha chieftam, called Shivaji, 
took advantage of Aurangzebs short sighted policy of 
rebmous persecution to gather the discontented Hmdus 
roimd him Some of his soldiers, such as the Mawalis, 
were far from bemg highly civilised, but they proved 
themselves excellent flghtmg men, and their loyalty to 

their chieftam was’ proverbial , i, „ , 

Fust ot all Shivaji captured a number of hill forts , 
next ho turned his attention to the Konkan, and 
captured Kaljan Such was his success that the king 
dom of Bijapur got alarmed and a strong army 
commanded bv Afzul Khan was despatched agauist 
Shivaji Before the forces of Bijapur came to grips 
with the Marathas Alzul Khan and Shivaji agreed 
to have an mtcrviow m order to arrange matters 
pcacctull} But during the interview Shivaji killed 
Afzul Khan, and immediately following up this 
■ Pope no 
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advantage the ilaratbas fell cm the Bijapnr armv, 
and destroj ed ifc 

Emboldened by success, Shivftji extended the sphere 
of his nuhtary operations, till at last Auxangzeb found it 
nece'^sary to send Shayista Khan to the Deccan But 
Shayista Khan fared no better than Afzul Khan When 
on the approach of the rainy season he retired to Poona 
he was one mght visited by Shivaji accompamed by a 
few trusty followers He with difficulty made his 
escape through a wmdow, whilst his son was killed in 
the affraj This was the beginning of long years of 
strife, m which the Marathas followed the same mihtary 
tactics as the Rajputs, and waged an tmmtemipted 
guerrdla war 

N B ~The following were the chief causes of 
Auiangzeb’s failure and Shivaji’s success 

I First of all, there was a great difference between 
the opposmg armies and the diSerence was all m favour 
of the Maratbas 

1 The Moghul enny »ras I Shivaji b bonds were 

large and unwieldy and con small , could cover long dis 
sequently could only move tances m a short time , and 
about slowly often appeared and disap 

pearcd most imexpectedly 

2 The size of the Mogbul 2 The Marathi on the 
forces rendered tha task of contrary, experienced no such 
provisioning them difScult difficulty for each fighting 
especially as the Alarathas man earned his own rations to 
usWl to lay waste the neigh last him for several dajs 
bouring country thus cutting 

oS euppl es 

3 The Moghul soldiers were 3 The Marathas were 

no match for the Marathas sturdy mountameers lived 
Love of ease and comfort had simple hves and were mured 
made tlicm eQemmatc to physical fatigue 

U Furthermore there was a great diilerence 
between the two leaders 
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1 Aunvngzeb was suspici 
ous, scarcely trusted hia own 
gonerab, and ts as but poorly 
ser\e<l 

2 Aurangzeb made hts 
position still more hopelws by 
turning his allies into loes 
Instead ol ]oitung forces with 
Bijapur and Golkonda, who 
Ii^ always opposed Maratha 
encroachments, ho fought 
against them, end destroyed 
them 


1. Shiv'aji succeeded m 
securing the wholehearted 
support of his followers, whoso 
loyalty to their chief tom 
no\er for o moment wavered 
Shivoji was moreover no 
moan strategist , ho carefully 
avoided every pitched battle, 
and was cont^t to wogo a 
guerrilla war 


(/) TFcr unth Btjapur and Qolhonda Atirangzeb’s 
religious policy aUo deprived him of the support of the 
Muhammadan kingdoms of Bijapur and Golkonda 
For, m waging war agamst the Sultans of tho South, 
Aurangteb was less bent on stretching wider tho 
boundaries of his great Empire than on bringing the 
lands of the heretical Shias withm the domunon of 
orthodox Islam ^ 

Bijapur was besieged and captured, its young king 
Sikandar was imprisoned for life, and Bijapur censed to 
exist as an independent State, 16SC The following j ear 
Golkonda shared the same fate , for, though Aurangzeb 
failed to capture the city by force of arms, be success 
fully had recourse to bribery, and with the fall of its 
capital the kingdom, was added to the Moghul Empire 

But the annexation of Bijapur and Golkonda was a 
great political blunder By constantly waging war 
Aurangzeb seriously weakened his own army — the 
defeat of the Muhammadan Sultanates greatly affecting 
Moghul prestige m the Deccan, masmuch as it freed the 
Maratha chiefs from all fear of local rivalry Moreover, 
the destruction of Bijapur and Golkonda served only to 
increase the number of Aurangzeb’s enemies, for very 


Lone Foote 65 
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many discharged soldiers, most of them discontented 
and outraged Shias, were let loose all over the country ; 
and endeavoured to gain an easy livelihood by entering 
on a professional career of plundering and robbery. 


j m. AICBAR AUD AURANGZEB 

First of all there is this similarity between them : 
both were great conquerors. 

During Akbar's reign the During Aurangzeb's reigo 
Moghul Empire conprtsed the the Moghul Empire comprised 
whole of H i n dustan north of a the whole of Hindustan north 
wavy line runmng from Bas. of the Cauvery. 
sein to Cuttack. 


But even as a conqueror AJcbar surpassed Aurangzeb 


Akbar was surrounded by 
difficulties on all sides, his 
army was but small ; his 
soldiers had but lately been 
defeated by Sher Shah , the 
country to be conquered was 
large , whilst religious pre- 
judices caused him to bo dis- 
liked both by Hindus and 
Muhammadans 


Aurangzeb had practically 
no difficulties to overcome 
when be ascended the throne 


And m every other respect there is the greatest 
difference betv een them 


Akbar was a wise pohticion; 

he made fnends with his own 
feudatory chieftoms ; bo con- 
ciliated tho Hindus, and broke 
, bamera 

Moghub, 

✓•riio inaugurated a pobey of 
marriage alhonceex between 
Hindus and s 

Jie made fnends of 
Princes whom he haH. 
qmshed ; and ho truste<M^®*“ 
with responsible po9i^°“* 


Aurangzeb was very »m* 

g olitio ; be destroyed the 
ultanates of Bijapur and 
Goikonda, and thus greatly 
lessened Muhsdimadan pres* 
tigo in the Deccan. Ho alien, 
ntod the Hindus by 
religious fanaticism. Horazw 
their temples to the ground ; 
revived the Jizya : closed to 
them every ofTico in the civu 
administration of the country 
and m military service ; and 
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both m the ciwl adnunisfra treated them as c con 
lion of the countrj end m the quered race The result ■u-os 
nrmj The result ^aa that tliot the Itajputs and the 

botii Hmdus and Moghuls ilerathaa tum^ agamst lum 
fought side by side against the 
enemies of the empire 

SUMMARY 

2 Before hts Accession 

1 During his first viceteyalty m the Deccan ho defeated, and 
annexed Ahmadnagar 

2 Led tiro unsuccessful e-tpeditiaos agamst the Persians 

3 During his second viceieyalty m the Deccan ho defeated 
Golkonda and besieged Bijapur 

II After fits Aeeessxon 

A Apparent success (1) Bis armies overran Assam, and 
annexed Arakan <2) Suppressed the Satnami insurrection 
P) Defeated the Rajputs (4) Put dorm a rebellion started by 
tua son, Akbar (6) i ought in the Deccan, annexed Bijapur and 
Golkonda 

N S — ^His empire extended as for south as the Cauvery 

B Beal Failure (Causes) (1) His character suspicious, 
trusted none, and wasbadly Served (2) His religious fanaticism 
made him hate the Hindus Ond despise the Shios (a) Aliena 
tion of Hmdus temples destroyed dismissal from service, end 
of marriage alliances, Jizya Rajputs waged guerrilla 
warfare, no decisive Moghul victory Deccan Hindus under 
the leadership of Shivaji the Hmdus ottacked the Moghuls and 
successfully waged a long guerrilla warfare (6) Destruction of 
Bijapur and Golkonda they were annexed, but their suppres 
Sion made the Hmdus stronger 

JJJ Result 

The Moghul power was declining the Maratha power was in 
the ascendant,. 

QUESTIONS 

1 Write a short biographical sketch of Aurangzeh (Sum 
tnary ) 

2 Wnteanoteon Aurangxeh’acharacter (Summarj,!!, B ) 

3 Substantiate the following statement AurangzeVs 
long reign was apparently a success, but m reabty it was a 
failure (Summary ) 
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4 Substantiate the folluwragstatemenb “ Akbar created the 
Aloghul Empire , the rule of Aurangzeb destroyed it, though 
the rum did not come m his tune, but soon after ho had passed 
away (Summary, II, B ) 

5 What was the part played by the Rajputs m the history 
of the Jloghul Empire dunng the reign oi Akbar and durmg 
that of Aurangzeb ! (U, d ) 

6 Compare thejtzya with the imposition of shiprooney 

7 Show that the Deccan was the grave of the Jloghul 
Empire (II ) 

8 Account for Aurangzeb'a failure m his campaign against 
Shivaji (IJ, AT B ) 

9 Substantiate the following statement “ When the 
Moghul Emperor of the north fought with the Deccan Sultans 
of the south, both were weakened , and a Hmdu kmgdom arose 
which grew stronger and stronger '’(II,/) 

10 Compare and contrast Akbar and Aurangzeb (ZH ) 



CHAPTER II 


THE BREAK-UP OF THE MOGHUL EMPIRE 
1707-1868 
Plan 

1 The firat Six Emperora of the Fallmg Empire 

2 The last Five Puppet Emperors 

No. 1.— THE FIRST SIX EMPERORS OF THE 
FALLING EMPIRE, 1707-1748 

The causes of the downfall of the Moghul Empire 
between the years 1707 and 1748 were the following 
the state in which the Empire was when Auiangzob, 
died, the worthlessness of Aurangzeb’e successors, 
internal dissensions, and eictemal aggressions 
1. The State of tiie Empire at Aurangzeb's Heath 
Aurangzeb’s long reign waa spent m constant and 
Uninterrupted fighting, and his armies had grown 
exhausted while the detennmation of his opponents 
resulted m a serious loss of znilitaiy prestige for the 
Moghul arms , his pohcy of religious oppression had 
alienated the Hindus , finally he further weakened the 
Moghul Empire when he brought about the destruction 
of Bijapur and Golkonda The result was that upon his 
death the Moghul Empire was m a state of ferment and 
unrest 

2. Worthlessness of Aurangzeb's Successors The 
first six Emperors of the falling Empire were mcom 
petent rulers , the first two emperors, Bahadur Shah, 
}707-1712, asd Jsh'wdar Sbahf J7J2 J7JS, were imder 
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the influence of a capable but unscrupulous General 

Zulfils.ar Khan 

The next four, rarruklisiyar, 1713 1719 and three 
Boy Emperors (of whom the first two died withm a few 
months after their accession, whilst the third, Muham 
mad Shah, reigned from 1719 to 1748), were crowned by 
the efforts of two notorious adventurers, who earned for 
themselves the title of King makers It stands to 
reason that with such rulers to preside over its destuiy, 
the Empire was bound to come to rum 

3 Internal Dissensions The Empire was also torn 
asunder by mtemal dissensions which were m the first 
instance caused by repeated contests for the succession 
to the throne In the next place the equilibrium of the 
Empire was seriously disturbed by the Sikhs These 
were originally a religious sect, but as their belief 
differed frgm that of the Hindus and Muhammadans, 
religious disturbances soon followed and further 
weakened the Empire 

Finally all over the Empire the Hmdus became eager 
to throw off the Moghul yoke The Rajputs were the 
first to assert their mdependence, 1709, and the 
Marathas naturally followed suit The latter began to 
exact cbauth from the Moghul territories in the Deccan, 
1718 Next they started upon a campaign to acquire 
new territory and by the treaty of Scronje, in 1738 
obtained Malwa and all the territory between the 
Narbada and the Chambal Towards 1740, with the rise 
of great Maratha families, the frontiers of the Moghul 
Empire were pushed back further still, to make room 
for the kingdoms of the Peshwa Holkar, Sindia 
Bhonsle and the Gaikwar Meanwhile a number of 
independent kingdoms were springmg up all over the 
Empire Bengal, Bchor, Oudh, Hyderabad, and*the 
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Comatic were ruled by independent MuUammadan 
kings ; while Hindu kingdoms were founded m 
Tnchinopoly, Mysore, Malabar, Travancore and Cochin 
4. External Aggressions. The Moghul Empire 
received a more terrible blow still from the att-ack of a 
neighbourmg State In 1738, Nadir Shah, the Emperor 
of Persia and Afghanistan, marched upon Delhi, 
captured it, ordered the massacre of its inhabitants, and 
returned to his native land carrying off the Peacock 
throne, the State treasury, and the wealth of the 
inhabitants 

Conclusion Towards the year 1748 the mighty 
Moghul Empire had been reduced to a strip of land a 
little more than 100 miles broad, and about 300 miles 
long , it was bounded on the north by the Sutle}, on the 
west by Bajputana, on the south by the Cbambal up to 
its jimcture with the Jumna, and on the east by the 
upper course of the Ganges ^ 

No. 2.— THE LAST FIVE PUPPET EMPERORS 
1748-1858 

During the last one hundred years of its existence the 
dismtegration of the Moghul Empire steadily continued 

In 1747 Ahmad Shah, Nadir Shah’s successor to the 
throne of Persia, made a first attempt to mvade India 
On that occasion, however, the Moghul army drove 
back the mvader , and won its last victory on the 
battlefield of Sirhind But the defeated Persian 
Emperor was anxious to retrieve the losses which he 
had sustained Accordmgly he made two more meur- 
sions mto India to the great detriment of the already 
tottermg Empire, 1748 and 1757 Four years later, 



BOOK IV 

THE MARATHA PO\VER 

1646-1818 

I ShivB;{, 1646 1680 
II Sambhaju 1680 1689 

m Raja Ram and Torabai, 1689 1708 (regency) 
IV Shabu, 170S 1714 1748 

N B — In 1714 the Peshwas became the practical rulers of 
the country , Shivaji'a successors retired to Satara. which 
lapsed m 1849 

1 Balaji Vishwanath, 1714 1720 

II Baji Roo I» 1720 1740 

m Balajl Bajt Bao, 1740 1761. 

IV Madho Bao. 1761 1772 
V Narayan Bao 1772 1773 
VI Madho Reo H, 1773 1795 
Vn Baji Bao H, 1796 1818 


CHAPTER I 

SHIVAJI AND HIS SUCCESSORS 
No 1 —SHIVAJI. 1627-46-1680 

Introduction Maharashtra, the country of the Mara 
thas IS triangular m shape its vertices are Nandod, 
Goa, and the point where the upper course of the river 
Wamganga turns due south Two sides of this triangular 
area, the western and the northern boundaries, running 
on? 201 a 2 
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respectively alongthe Arabian Sea and along the Satpura 
range, are almost straight lines But the third side, 
which runs from Goa in. a north eastern direction till it 
reaches the upper course of the Wainganga, forms an 
irregular Ime, and resembles somewhat the steps of a 
flight of stairs The western coast stnp between the 
Arabian Sea and the Western Ghats is called the Eon 
kan, and the mountam vaUeys on the eastern edge of 
the Konkan were the home of the hardy Mawalas * 
When Babar invaded India m 1526, the Deccan was 
divided mto five mdependent Sultanates Ahmadnagar, 
Berar, Bijapur, Bidar, and Golkonda In course of tune 
these Muhammadan kmgdoms were gradually absorbed 
by the Moghul Empire But while, imder Aurangzeb, 
the process of annexation was passmg through its final 
stages, the Hmdus of Maharashtra joined forces, and 
made a splendid and successful bid for freedom and 
national independence Shivaji was the soul of this 
great national movement, and therefore the history of 
this revival is but the history of ShivB)v, who is looked 
upon by all as the founder of the Maratha Kingdom 
Plan 

1 The Wamor 

2 The Statesman 

3 His Success 

4 Akbar Shivaji and Aurangzeb 

1 THE WARRIOR 

1. First Success, 1646-164E Shiva)i was bom in 
1627, and publicly assumed the leadership of his 
countrymen in 1646 During the first two years of 
mihtary activity his powerful neighbours did not 
condescend to take any notice of thia insignificant 
* Joppen, Uap 16 
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"mountain rat” He began liis military career by 
capturing a number of forts among which was Toma, 
situated about twenty miles south west of Poona In 
the course of certam works undertaken to repair and 
strengthen Toma, he accidentally discovered a large 
quantity of gold, winch enabled bun to build another 
fort at Raigarh, and to buy arms and ammunition for 
his followers 

Shivaji then turned his attention to other neigh 
bourmghill forts HecapturedsuccessivelylCondaneh, 
Gopa and Purandhar , ^ so that little by little he gamed 
possession of the strip of land contained between the 
upper course of the river Bhima and its tributary, the 
nver Nira ® 

2 War with Byapur, 1649-1662 Emboldened by 
this imtial success, Shtvaji began to extend the sphere 
of hi8 military activities He intercepted a large con 
signment of gold which was bemg conveyed from 
Kalyan to Bijapur, seized the town of Kalyan, plun 
dered seveial rich towns m the Konkan, and surprised 
and captured about ten other hill forts Such a wonder 
ful display of miLtary activity caused widespread alarm 
The ruler of Bijapuraccordmglysent orders thatShahji, 
Shivaji’s father, who possessed a jahgir m the Deccan, 
should be forthwith seized, and brought to the capital 
Shahji was confined in a small dungeon, the door of 
which was built up, except for a small openmg , and he 
was clearly given to understand that, if withm a certam 
period his son did not submit, the aperture would be for 
ever closed * 

But the ruler of Bijapur had evidently failed to form 
a right estimate of Shivaji’s cleverness The wily 
Maritha leader managed to secure the protection of 

* Sinclair, 100 * Joppen, Map 10 • Grant Duff 120 
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and his cavalry swept through the provinces of the 
Empire, striking terror wherever they went Accord 
ingly Aurangzeb ordered Shayista IChan, the Viceroy of 
the Deccan, to put a stop to Shivaji’s marauding 
incursions But Shayista Khan m his struggle with 
Shivaji fared little better than Afzul Khan of Bijapur 
On the approach of the ramy season the Viceroy took 
up his quarters at Poona, m the very house m winch, it 
has been said, Shivaji had been brought up There he 
found himself quite comfortable , but his happiness did 
not last long One night Shivaji with a few trusty 
followers managed to shp mto the city, and paid an 
unexpected visit to his old home. Shayista Khan was 
surpnsed in his bed chamber, and barely escaped 
through the wmdow, having lost two of his fingers cut 
off by a Maratha blade as he was clmgmg to the wmdow 
sill and nervmg himself for the drop mto the public 
road Amid the general confusion which followed, his 
son and several attendants were killed, while Shivaji 
and his companions made good tbeir escape With 
blazing torches they re entered tbefort of Smghur , and 
the story of his exploit was told for many a night round 
the camp fires, m the hill forts, and m the peasants 
hute, 16G2 ^ 

Two years later, 1664, Shivaji marched upon Surat 
where the English had a factory Though the latter put 
up a strong defence, Sbivaji was victorious, captured 
the city, systematically plundered it, and compelled the 
inhabitants to disgorge their wealth About this time 
Shivaji assumed the title of Raja * 

He next embarked on an entirely new venture He 
collected a fleet of eighty five sailmg vessels, and with 
them infested the coastal trade routes and harassed the 
>Pop«, 107 * Laoe I'oolo, Aurao^eb 102 
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inhabitants of coastal towns and villages But tins 
exploit was destined to end more tragically than its 
originator had anticipated Shivaji made bold to 
waylay vessels conveying pilgnms to Mecca There 
upon Aurangzeb, who was ns staunch a Muhammadan 
as Shivaji was a zealous Hindu, sent a large army into 
the Deccan to avenge the msult thus inflicted on the 
Muhammadan faith 

Then for the first time m his military career Shivap 
experienced the fickleness of fortune His followers 
were helplessly outnumbered, and as the Moghul host 
advanced fort after fort was captured After a while 
the Maratha leader had to acknowledge defeat He 
signed the agreement of Purandhar, by which he 
surrendered twenty of his forts, being allowed to retain 
twelve others as a jabgir from the Emperor In return 
he was conceded the right of levying ehauth (i e one 
fourth of the land revenue) and sardtamukhx (t t one 
additional tenth) in certam districts of the Bijapur 
kingdom, 1605 * 

After the treaty of Purandhar, Shivaji repaired to the 
imperial court A monarch like Akbar would have left 
no means untried to secure the Marstha’s fnendship , 
but Aurangzeb’s short-sighted policy only roused his 
guest’s resentment Although Shivaji was kept under 
strict surveillance he managed to escape, and after an 
absence of nme months was back m bis own country, 
1666 Dunng the next two years fortune again snuleci 
on him, and the Maratha Power was once more in the 
ascendant He recovered step by step the territories 
which he had lost , attacked Golkonda and Bijapur , 
compelled them to pay tribute, 1668 , plundered a 
second time the city of Surat, 1670 , defeated the 

* fiuiefMr. {03 
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Moghul armies , and was crowned Raja of the Marathas 

m 1674 

4 Southern Conquests of Shivaji After he had been 
crowned Baja he began to plan what Grant Duff calls 
the most important expedition of his life ” He 
invaded the Carnatic , captured the fortress of Jinji , 
took Vellore and many other important places , and 
secured for him self a half share in the Tanjore 
principality Ho returned to Raigarh in 1679, and died 
the followmg year At the time of his death his king 
dom stretched from Gandevi to Goa and was about 300 
miles long and from fifty to 100 miles broad ^ 

n THE STATESMAN 

Shivaji was possessed of considerable administrative 
ability, as is made plain by the reforms which he 
introduced 

1 Plants For the purpose of administration Shivaji 
divided his kingdom mto fourteen districts called 
-pranta Each prant consisted of several villages, and 
was guarded by forts The ofiScer m charge of thaprant 
decided all crumnal cases and had the civil cases 
submitted to the village panchayat whose decision he 
enforced He also supervised the collection of the 
revenue ® 

2 Land Revenue The revenue system was based on 
the productiveness of the soil — the assessment bemg 
made on the crop — and the normal share claimed by the 
State was two fifths of the produce The revenue was 
collected by Shivaji s ofScers and thus all viciofis 
exploitation and the consequent plunder of the peasant 
class by greedy zemmdara was stopped ® The proceeds 
of tlie land revenue were further increased by the levy 

>Joppen Map 16 »Takakhay 3Sl •Ibid 38j 387 
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mg of chauth and sardesmnUu Chautli was, as a 
rule, not raised m the Maratha kingdom, but m the 
neighbourmg Moghul provinces The payment of 
chauth nommallv secured for the inhabitants the pro 
tection of the Maratbas In reahly it very often 
amounted to a kmd of blackmail which the people had 
to pay, unless they preferred to see their fields ravaged 
and them goods and cjfattels earned ofi by maraudmg 
Marathas 

3 Asbta Pradhan Finally the most remarkable of 
Shivaji’s administrative reforms was the establishment 
of the Ashta Pradhan, or eight departments into which 
the work of administration was divided Each depart 
ment was presided over by an officer appointed by 
the lung, the most important po»t being held bj 
the Feshwa This institution can therefore be best 
described as the Maratha Cabmet The beads of 
departments did the work of ministers, and the 
Feshwa was practically the Prime Minister 

By this institution Shivap expected to control 
effectively the domgs of subordmate government 
officials At the same time he meant to secure the 
future peace of the kingdom durmg the critical periods 
■n-hich always mtervened between the death of one 
monarch and the accession to the throne of hi* successor 
For according to Shiraji s plan, the Ashta Pradhan was 
to remain m power durmg the time when the throne was 
vacant m order to prevent the country from going to 
rack and rum m the midst of the pohtical unrest which 
was alwavs associated with the contest for the sucecs 
Sion Moreover in order to safeguard the royal 
authonty the offices of the ministers and of the Peshwa 
were not hereditaiy Accordingly the Asbta Pradhan 
introduced bj Sluvap makes it plam that the Maratha 
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leader was not an uncivilised barbarian, but a man 

possessed of real administrative gemus ^ 


m SHTVAJl S SUCCESS 

Causes of Success Shivaji's career was eminently 
successful, and the following causes were chiefly 
responsible First of all he took advantage of the 
contempt m which he was at first held by the ruler of 
Bijapur and by the Moghul Emperor, gradually to 
e3:teud his domimona In the second place, he profited 
by Aurangzeb’a narrow pohcy of rehgious oppression, 
and identified his personal mterests with the cause of 
religion and national freedom Furthermore, he knew 
how to respect the rehgious feebngs of the Muham 
madans He never touched a mosque, nor ever 
destroyed a copy of the Qoran Towards the inhabi 
tants of the countries which be conquered he showed 
mercifulness and restraint, forbade the abduction into 
slavery of their wives and daughters, and treated hia 
conquered enemies, not as slaves, but as subjects 
Moreover his army was skilfully organised with a 
graduation of officers to command companies of infantry 
and troops of cavalry It was different from all other 
armies m its complete freedom from the curse of female 
followers , the campaigomg lasted from October to May® 
and for the ramy season, when mihtary operations were 
impossible it retired mto quarters 

Whilst m the field, Shivaji was very careful to avoid 
any pitched battles with the superior armies of his 
opponents He was satisfied with cutting off food 
supplies, fighting rear guard actions, or ambushing 
smaller bodies of the enemy, that had strayed far from 
the Moghul camp Besides this, Shivaji’s soldiers were 
• T4k&kh«T S’O 374 * Ibid 387 389 
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sturdy mountaineers, hardened by a life of temperance 
and sobriety, mured to fatigue, thinkmg notiung of 
crossmg mountams and valleys, ever on the move, and 
always on the alert Fmally he succeeded m making 
himself the idol of his followers, and was served by them 
with unswerving loyalty and faithfulness 

IV AKBAB, AIJRANG2EB AND SHIVAJI 
If we Wish to compare and contrast Akbar, Aurang 
zeb and Shivaji, wo may consider them as w amors, as 
statesmen, and as pnvate individuals 

A. As Wamors. AH three were great wamors and 
famous conquerors Akbarand Aurangzeb considerably 
extended the frontiers of the Moghul Empur, whilst 
Shivaji had first to conquer the country of which he 
afterwards became the ruler But even m this reqieet 
Akbar and Shivajt stand high above Aurangzeb , for 
Akbar and Shivaji started their nuhtary careers at a 
groat disadvantage and bad many difficulties to over 
come, whilst Aurangzeb was from the very beginning of 
his reign the ruler of a mighty, nch, and well organised 
empire Sloroover, Aurangzeb *6 victories were nommal 
rather than real, for towmds the end of his reign the 
Moghul army had become so weak that the rum of the 
Empire was a foregone conclusion 
B, As Statesmen Akbar and Shivajt were wise 
administrators and broad-minded politicians Alvbar 
strengthened Moghul prestige bj making fnends with 
other Muhammadan chieftains and at the same time 
conciliated the Rajputs by his tolerance and forbear- 
ance. Shivaji, zealous Hindu os he was. never perse 
cuted thoMuhammadans BatAurangzcbconsidcrably 
weakened the Moghul power by the destruction of 
Bijapur and Gotkonda, amd at the same tune ohenated 
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tho Hindus by Ins policy of religious persecution 
Akbar and Siuvaji introduced salutary reforms, they 
suppressed abuses, and established revenue systems, 
vhilst reforms mtroduced by Aurangzeb — the reim 
position of the Jizya and the dismissal of all Hmdu 
ofQcials — resulted only m rousmg the hatred of tho 
Hindu peoples 

C As Individuals Fmally, Akbar and Shivaji, m 
their private dealmga with those who surrounded them, 
knew how to gam the affection and loyalty of their 
subjects On the contrary Aurangzeb never trusted any 
one, and his suspiciousness caused him to be very badly 
served 

From this we may conclude that Akbar and Shivaji 
were greater men than Aurangzeb , and that Shivaji 
was more like Akbar in his real greatness than like 
Aurangzeb In one respect Shivaji’s admmistrative 
skill was superior even to Akbar's, for the Maratha 
Cabmet, or the Ashta Pradhan, is one of the most 
remarkable orgamsations m the whole history of the 
civil admmistration of India 


SUMMARY 
/ The IFomor 

A Left undisturbed W Bijspur and the Moghuls The 
mo^tain rat captured a number of forts and the strip of 
land between tho Bhuua and the Nua 

B Disturbed by Bijapur (1) Shivaii seized Kalyan, and 
pl^dered other towns (2) Hia father was imprisoned (3) 
bhivaji secured the protection of Shah Jahon, and obtamed his 
father a (4) He attacked Bijapur, and defeated AfzuJ 

Khan (5) He annexed the Konkan from Kalyan to Goa 
C Disturbed by the Moghuls (1) He made raids into Mog 
hul territory, defeated Shayista Khan (2) He plundered 
attacked pilgrim vessela on their way to Mecca 
(■ 1 ) lie was defeated by the Moghul forces and lost all his 
territory He retrieved his Tosses, successfully attacked 
Bijapur and Golkonda, plundered Surat, defeated the Moghul 
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anny and was crowned Raja (Gandevi Goa) (6) He led a 
Eucc^ful expedition into the Caxnatio 

II Ths Admitusiralor 

A Prants (1) Kin«n3om wa* dinded into fourteen districts 
or'Prants (2) £ach Prant consisted of a number of villages 
guarded bv forts (3) Cnimna) cases judged by the officers at 
the head of the Prants (4) Civil cases judged by \nUage 
panchayat 

B LandRevenue (I) A land survey was made (2)Asse« 
ment was hased on the Quabty and quantitv of land (3) 
Together witb sardesmukhi one half of the produce was levied 
C AshtaPradhan (1) The Maratha Cabinet eightdepart 
mental administrative bodies with the Peahwa as Prime 
Minister (2)TboPeshwashipnotberedjtaiy (3)Purpoee to 
control the administration of the country and to secure peace 
whilst the throne was vacant 

III Sucetss 
A What he did (5 m The Wamor) 

B Causes of success (t) Wise ergamsation of army 
division into little ban^ ^errSle w^are during the d/y 
season each soldier earned his own provisions (2) Did not 
oppress Muhammadans nor enslo\ea those whom he ^'!ln 
qtushed (3) He was a great statesman (iTm The Administrator) 

QlfESTIO^S, 

1 Wnte a short biographical sketch of Shivaji (Summary ) 

2 Show that Shiraji was a great wamor and an able states 
man (1 11) 

3 IVhat were the most important reforms mtrodueed by 
Shi\ aji t (IT ) 

4 How do you account for Shiiap s success m his strunjla 
with Aurangzeb ? (Ill > 

5 What do i ou know of Shi\ aj a character t (Summarj ) 

C ComparoandcoatrastAkbar \urangi:ebaadSl ivaji (I^ ) 

7 Show that Shivaji was more like Akbar than like Aurang 
rcb (r\ ) 

8 \\ nto a note on the Ashta Pradhan. (IT 3 ) 
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No. 2. -SHIVAJI’S SUCCESSORS, 1680-1714 

I. SAJIBHAJI, 1880 1689 

1. Accession. After Shivaji's death the Ashta 
Pradhan vamly endeavoured to prevent the usual civil 
strife which generally followed upon the ruler’s death 
Some Maratha nobles wished to place Raja Ram, 
Shivaji’s younger son, on the throne But Samhhaji, 
the elder eon, who had apparently the greater number 
of supporters, marched against his younger brother and 
defeatedhim, 1680 Hisvictoiy was followed by bloody 
reprisals, his rival’s adherents were put to the sword, 
and Raja Ram himself was thrown into prison. 

2. Rule Sambhaji came from a warlike stock, and, 

though he had none of the gemus of hia father, he made 
at first a fair display of military He gamed 

distmction m his wars against the Portuguese at Goa, 
and bravely, though unsuccessfully, tried to take 
Jmjira by storm He was, however, smgularly lackmg 
in self control, and, when not fightmg, led a life of 
habitual and excessive mtemperance He imprisoned 
the Peshwa made Kalusha minister, and entrusted him 
with the govemmept of the country, a task for which 
the latter was wholly unfit * The result was that the 
ryots were overtaxed, end the soldiers, who were 
clamouring for their arrears of pay, began plundering * 

Such was the disturbed state of the country, that the 
Marathas failed to take advantage of Aurangzeb’s lack 
of statesmanship, when he destroyed the kingdoms of 
Bijapur and Golkonda It was a golden opportunity for 
the Marathas to settle accounts with the Moghul 
Emperor Sambhaji, however, and his minister 
Kalusha, allowed the opportunity to slip by unheeded 
‘ Grant Dun. i 261 * Ihxd 298 
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throne, claiming the regency on behalf of her infant 
son.Shivaji , and, afterthelatterhad died, on behalf of 
Sambhaji, a son of her late husband by another wife 
She was so powerful that she secured for her new 
prot^g6 the State of Kolhapur 
The foundmg of Kolhapur was the first great schism 
among the Marathas , and Tara Bai was thus the first 
to sow the seed of disumon, which m later dajs was 
doomed to prove so fatal to Maharashtra 

After Shahu (Shivaji H) had died, his posthumous 
son Raja Ram v as acknowledged as his successor Tara 
Bai once more mtrigucd to secure the regency for 
herself , but her plans were frustrated by Balaji Baji 
Rao, who, besides bemg Peshwa, acted also as Regent 
on behalf of Raja Ram Thereupon Tara Bai kept Raja 
Ram a close prisoner at Satara She died m 1761 

ra SHAHU OH SmVAJI n, nos 1714 1748 
Shahu ascended the throne m 1708 Ho had been 
brought up at the efiemmato court of Delhi where he 
had learnt to be indolent, and to love ease and comfort * 
His rule led only to mtcmal dissensions, and increased 
the confusion Then the Peshna took advantage of 
Shahu 8 unfitness firmly to establish his own power 
Balaji Vishvanath thus became the practical ruler of 
the countrj He was in fact the fifth Peshwo, but such 
vere his power and influence that ho is commonly 
reckoned aa the first, 1714 • 

It IS true that Sliahu retained the title of king nil 
through his life, but his power continued to dwindle till 
there was but the shadow of authority left to him Alter 
his death, 1748, his successors were called Rajas of 
Sitnra , and when after the lapse of a ctnturj the last 
‘Grant Duff 1.374 •Smith OJII.it' 
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representative of the dyn'isty founded by Shivaji died, 
the little territory over nhich he ruled was annexed by 
the English, 1849 

STTUHABT 

1 SatnbJuijt 

1 Defeated the attempts of hia brother, Baja Kaze, to secure 
the throne 

2 Fought auccesafully against the Portuguese 

3 Imprisoned the Peshwa, and made Kalusha mmister 
(disorder) 

4 Failed to profit by the destruction of Bijapur and 
Golkonda 

5 Surprised m drunkenness was murdered by the Moghuls 

II Saja Ram 

1 Brother of Sambhajt, Regent to Shahu 

S Defended Jmji 

III Tara Bat {Raja Ram'a TVtdotr) 

1 Benefited Maharashtra opposed Aurangzeh 

2 Was harm/uJ to Maharashtra lotnmerd uz favour ot bee 
eon, and of Sambhap , the founding of Kolhapur was the 
beginning of disumon among the Msrathas 

IV Shahu {Shtvajt II) 

1 Bfiemmate and unfit to rule 

2 Was superseded by the Peshwa 

QUESTIONS 

1 ^rite a short note on Stuvaji s successors, 1680 1714 
(Summary ) 

2 Give a short account of Tara Bai a political activities 

(n.2) 

3 What circumstances led to the nse to power of the 
Peshwas f (III ) 
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THE PESHWAS, 1714-1818 

No. 1.— BALAJI VISHWANATH, THE FOUNDER 
1714-1720 

Plan 

1. FoTuider of tho Power of the Feshwas. 

2. OrganisatioD of the Kingdom. 

3. Foundation of Maratha Sapremaey. 

Founder of the Power of the Peshwas. As it has 
already been said, he took advantage of Shohu’a 
helplessness in order to usurp for himself the royal 
authority, and thus became the practical ruler of the 
country. Moreover he managed to make the Peshwa- 
ship hereditary in his family, so that he may rightly be 
said to be the founder of a dynasty. 

OrganisaUon of the Kingdom. With the view of 
putting an end to the internal dissensions, which were 
sapping the very foundations of the new Hindu 
Kingdom, he inaugurated a series of administrative 
reforms, established an elaborate revenue system, and 
reorganised the Maratba forces. 

Foundation of the Maratba Supremacy. After ho had 
thus secured peace and order at home, he made it his 
policy to extend the confines of the Maratha Kingdom. 
At the head of a body of 10,000 Marathas he marched to 
Delhi to the assistance of the Sayj’id brothers, com- 
monly known as the king-makers, against the Emperor 
Fnmikhsiyar. When the latter had been defeated, 
218 
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Balaji VisliTranath, bj way of reward, was acknow 
ledged absolute soTereign of the kingdom po&>ea'-ed by 
Shiraji at the time of his death, received the right to 
collect chauth, or one fourth of the land revenue, over 
the whole of the Deccan, and was farther allowed to 
clam an additional tenth of the land revenue (this 
additional tenth being called sardesmulhi) He re 
mamed in Delhi till after the defeat of the Sayyid king 
makers and obtained a ratification of this treaty from 
the Emperor, ilnhammad Shah 1720 The latter is 
said even to have paid tnbute to BaJap Vishwanath m 
o’der to preserve the temtones around Delhi from being 
plunder^ by the Marathas The first Peshwa did not 
lone survive his return from Delhi , he died m October 
1720 

1 Usurped royal authority 

S Made the Feshwashtp hereditary 

3 Put an end to mteraal dissensions. 

4 lotrixluced admmistrativa re/orms 

5 Established a land revenue system 

6 Beorgonised the Maratha forces 

7 Iteco\ ered the kingdom of Stuvaji 

S Eeceired tnbute from Delhi 

No 2 — BAJI BAG I, THE GREATEST PESHWA 
1720 1740 

Plan 

1 The Statesman. 

2 The Wamor 

3 The Greatest Peshwa. 

The Statesman Hue of Royal RomiliM At the 
tune of his accession there were in the Maratha kingdom 
certain officers who had dis t i nguished themselves on the 
battlefield, and who wielded a good deal of lufluence 
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over their immediate followers Chief among them were 
Malhar Rao Holkar, a cavalry officer , Ranoji Sindia, 
at one tune the Peshwa*s slipper bearer , and two other 
soldiers, Pdap Gaikwar and Parsaji Bhonsle They 
were eventually destmed to become founders of royal 
families ^ 

But the Peshwa did not fail to realise that their 
presence and their growing power senously endangered 
the unity of the kmgdom and his own supremacy as 
well He therefore prevented them from joming forces 
agamst him, and took care that each one was weaker 
than himself, thereby showing himself to be a wise 
poUtician He kept them separated from one another, 
and allowed them a free hand m collecting chauth in 
distant and different temtones The Gaikwar operated 
in Gujarat, and Bhonsle m Berar , whilst Holkar and 
Smdia obtamed allotments of the national right of 
collection m Malwa, the former establishing himself at 
Indore, the latter at Gwahor 

Thus Baji Rao kept these chieftains agreeably busy, 
preserved his own supremacy, and secured the unity of 
the [Maratha kmgdom 

The Wamor Having thus secured the umtj of the 
kingdom he mode it the chief aim of his life to extend 
the Maratha power mto Hindustan It was durmg his 
rule that Gujarat and Malwa were conquered, the 
former by the Gaikwar the latter by Holkar and Sindia 
Baji Rao himself marched towards Dehli By this time 
the Moghul Emperor had become so feeble that ho had 
to call to his assistance Nizam ul Mulk, who had set 
himself up aa an independent ruler in the Deccan The 
latter was given the fullest powers in order to drive the 
Ararnthos from Malwa and Gujarat 

*Pope 179 ISO 
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Then followed a long and dts>iiltory war between 
l\tzam ul'Mulk and Baji Rao I, the results of winch 
were on the whole favourable to the Morathaa For, in 
173S, Baji Rao I succeeded m surrounding Nizam*ul- 
Mulk’s army near Bhopal, and compelling him to sign 
the Convention of Seronje, by which the Marathas 
obtained the complete sovereignty of the whole of 
ilalwa and of all the tcmtoncs between the CTiambal 
andtheKarbada * Furthennore.theEmpcrorpromised 
to ratifj this trcat\ , and to pay a subsidy of fiftj laUis 
to covet the expenses of the Pcshwa Baji Rao I also 
fought with the Portuguese, and in 1739 took by storm 
the fortress of Bassem, a pfaco which became memorablo 
in later Marstha history 

The Greatest Peshwa. Baji Bao I may nghtj^ bo 
looked upon as the greatest Pcsbwa It is true that his 
father was also a great warrior and a statesman of 
considerable abihty, but with him the case stands tho 
same as with Babar Both Babar and Balaji Vish- 
wanath were conquerors rather than organisers Again, 
under the rule of Balaji Bajt Rao, Baji Rao’s successor, 
the Maratha power was at its zemth, but also passed 
through the darkest hour of its history We may 
therefore conclude that Baji Rao I is the greatest 
Peshwa, because he was both a great administrator and 
a great conqueror Owing to lus wise policy he pre 
served the umtj of the Maratha kingdom, and it was 
during his rule that the Maratha Confederacy was most 
like on united empire, and was therefore strongest 


5T72tMAB7 
1 The Staleeman 

Se kept the nsiag Boys] Fanuhes separated and weaker 
than hims elf 
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II The Warrior 

1 Conquest of Gujarat and Malwa 

2 Defeated Nizam ul Mulk who fought for the ’'foghul 
Emperor 

3 B 7 the Convention of Seronje obtained Jlelwa and the 
territories between the Chambal and the Narbada 

4 Captured Bassem from the Portuguese 

•N B — He was the greatest Peshwa 

No 3 — BALAJI BAJI RAO, THE VANQUISHED 
VICTOR, 1740-1761 

Plan 

1 Fullness of Strength 

2 Extremity of Weakness 

I FULLNESS OF STRENGTH 

During the first twenty years of Balaji Baji Rao’s rule 
the Maratha power was at its zenith There was a 
healthy nvalry between the various Maratha leaders to 
extend their territories at the expense of neighbouring 
states 

Thus the Bhonale family of Berar overran Orissa, and 
earned its predatory inroads as far as the Ganges Such 
was the dread of the people of Calcutta that they began 
to dig the famous Maratha Ditch, along the site now 
occupied by the Circular Road * Holkar of Indore 
displayed the same military activity in Bundelkhand 
Raghoba, the brother of the Peshwa, who was destined 
to play such an important part during the First Maratha 
War, invaded the Punjab and, triumphantly entered 
Lahore, 1768 The Peshwa himself invaded Mysore and 
the Carnatic 

All these various conquests were crowned by the 
victory of Udgtr, 1700 The Peshwa had obtained 
> Wheeler. 101 
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po'SC‘:sion of Ahmadnngar, which Safabat Jang and 
Mizam Ah, the sons of Nizam-uhMuIk, were bent on 
wresting from him But they were defeated at Udgir 
and were compelled to hand over to the Maratbas the 
forts of Daulatabad, Asirgarh and Btjapur, and to 
renounce overj’ claim to Ahmadnagar and to the greater 
part of the province of Aurangabad.' 

The result was that in 1760 the Slaratha Confcderacj 
extended from the Chambal and the Jumna to the 
Godaveri, from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal, 
and the Marathoa were m a position to levy chauth over 
the whole of India from the Indus to tbo southern 
frontier of M}*sore ' 

n EXTREMITY OF tVEAKNESS 
After the llarathas hod thus become the rulers of 
India, they were with unforeseen suddenness reduced to 
unparalleled helplessness Their downfall was brought 
about by the disastrous defeat which they sustained at 
Pampat, 1761 

1. Causes of the Battle. In 1757 Ahmad Shah Abdali 
of Persia invaded India, and on his return home, 
appointed his son Viceroy of the Punjab The following 
\ ear Raghoba with inconsiderate rashne'^s invaded this 
province, and entered Lahore m triumph Raghoba’s 
success, however, was destined to involve hia country- 
men in rum, for Ahmad bhah Abdab, anxious to recover 
his lost possessions, crossed the Indus m order to 
measure his strength with the Uarathas 

2 The Opposmg Armies The Marathas were 
commanded by the Peshwa’s eon, Vishwas Rao with 
Sadashiva Bhao, commonly called the Bhao, as his 
adviser The latter bad already distinguished himself 
* Pope, 187 * EJphiDStoae quoted by Snuth Off/, 460 
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at Udgir and ■was thus practically m full command of 
the army, which numbered close upon 300,000 fightmg 
men ^ To oppose this immense host Abdah had called 
upon, and orgamsed all the forces of Islam, so that the 
conflict was in reality a national and religious struggle 
for supremacy 

3 Pre liminar y Skirmishcs Holkar and Smdia were 
the first to bear the brunt of Abdah’s attack As thej 
were retreatmg along the banks of the Jumna, they were 
overtaken by the invaders, and lost two thirds of their 
force near Delhi “ Shortly afterwards Holkar’s troops 
met 'With another reverse at Sikandra ® These were 
however, only partial losses and it was at Pampat that 
the great and decisive battle was fought on January 13, 
1761 


4 The Battle During the first half of that memor 
able day the Marathas had decidedly the advantage 
They advanced m an oblique Ime, with their left wing 
thrown forward, and their formidable artillery well in 
advance * Abdah formed a similar Ime 
The guns of the Marathas opened upon the advancing 
Ime of the enemy, and wrought havoc in their ranks 
This enabled the Marathas to inflict terrible pumshment 
on the right wmg and on the centre of the ^gbans, but 
the left wmg of Abdah’s forces stood firm and imahaken 
m spite of repeated Maratha attacks Up to the hour of 
noon the advantage still rested with the Marathas 
Then Abdoli determined to make a gigantic effort to 
ward off defeat With two bodies of cavalry he charged 
the Maratha centre while two other bodies of cavalry, 
held m reserve fell upon the Maratha flanks 

Under the sudden stress of this unexpected movement 


• Kc«ne Stndhta, 41 
•Ibid. 


•Pope 189 
•Keeoe 41 
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actually eaten their last rations when they issued forth 

from their lines ^ 

MoreoFcr the Marafcha infantry gave but a poor 
account of their hghtmg capabilities They had never 
fought a pitched battle, and lacked the necessary 
patience and restraint Indeed the absence of these 
qualities was most remarkable m the Bhao himself who 
fought a pitched battle on the principles of guerrilla 
warfare time after time hurlmg his troops against the 
line of the enemy The result was that his soldiers were 
exhausted and iscouraged when Abdali gave orders for 
the comhmed encirclmg attack of cavalry 

6 Results. The battle of Panipat sapped the very 
foundations of the Maratba Confederacy, and put an 
end to whatever aspirations to supremacy the Marathas 
may have cherished At the same time the Maratba 
defeat was a godsend to the English Por, whilst the 
Persians and the Marathas were engaged m deadly 
conflict on the plams of Panipat, Clive was laymg the 
foundation of Bntish Power in Bengal Had the 
Marathas been victonous they would probably have 
taken sides with filir Kassim, the Nawab of Bengal 
when the latter jomcd issue with the English m 1763 , 
and the result of such s combination would m all 
probability have been fatal to the still slender and 
struggling power of the British Company 
SUMUART 

I Fullnaa of Strtjigth 

1 The various royal families made large conquests 

2 The Maratba Confederacy extended from the Chambal 
and the Jumna to the Godaveri from the Arabian Sea to the 
Bay of Bengal 

3 The Marathas levied chauth over the whole of India from 
the Indus to the southern frontier of Mysore 

* Grant Duff i 614 018 
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11 Failure 

Tho disastrous battle of Pompat brought about the eompJete 
rum of tho Maratha Confederacy 

A Causes of the Battle (1) Ahmad Shah Abdali occupied 
tho Puniab (2) Kaghoba occupied Lahore and expelled tho 
Persian Viceroy 

B The Battle (1) Bunng the first part of the battle the 
Marathas were Tjctondus (2) Persian cavaliy attacks upon 
the Maratha centre and flanks routed tlieir forces 

C Results (1) Mary Maratha leaders and 200 000 fighting 
men were killed (2) End of Maratha dreams of supremacy 
(3) Tho defeat of the Mamthas was tho salvation of the British 
D Causes of Defeat (1) They gave up their traditional 
tactics of guerrilla warfare (2) The Kfarathas were badly 

f provisioned (3) They had no experience of pitched battles 
4) They fought a pitched battle on the pnnciples of guerrilla 
warfare (G) The Morathas were exhausted when Ahmad Shah 
attacked 

QUESTIONS 

1 Write obnof sketch of BalapBajiRaos rule (Summary) 
2 vVhatcauseabroughtaboutthebatUeofPanipatT (11 1) 
3 Describe the battle of Panipat (IT, 4 ) 

4 How do you account for the defeat of the Marathaa on the 
battleHet 1 of Pompat ? (Ur ) 

5 Givo an idea of tho extent of tho Maratha Confederacy 
during Che odmiaistroCion of each of Che first three Peehwos 
6 Give the various steps by which tho hloratha Confederacy 
was sot up 164S 1701 

No 4 — MADHO RAO I, THE BLACK PRINCE 
1761-1772 

Plan 

1 Reco\ery of Maratha Prestige 
2 Great Peshwa. 

I RECO\'ERY OF MARATHA PRESTIGE 
1 Recovery of Maratha Prestige in Mysore Haidar 
All profited by tho Maratha defeat at Pompat to 
gain possession of largo tracts of Maratha territory 
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whereupon the young Peahwa led an army across the 
Kistna, defeated him, compelled him to restore to the 
Marathaa the temtones he had occupied, and forced 
him to pay thirty two lakhs of rupees, 1764 

But Haidar Ah was more ready to make promises 
than to keep them Madho Rao therefore mvaded the 
Carnatic to enforce the payment of the mdemnity, 
which Haidar Ah had made bold to withhold Shortly 
after the openmg of the campaign the Peshwa was 
compelled by sickness to return to Poona But his 
general, Tnmback Rao Mama, defeated Haidar at 
Cherkuii, 1771, and besieged Senngapatam ^ Though 
he faded to capture the fortress yet, m the peace 
treaty which brought an end to the war, the Sultan of 
hlysore had to agree to aU the demands made by the 
Marathaa 

2 Becorery of the Maratha Prestige m Hindustan It 
was also during Lladho Rao s rule that the Marathaa 
once more crossed the Chambal, and ventured to show 
themselves in Hmdustan * They overran the Rajput 
States invaded the districts occupied by the Jats and 
levied the customary national tribute, 1769 

Two years later, in 1771, a Maratha army led by 
Smdia overran Rohiikhand, and m the same year 
Mahadaji Smdia began a senes of transactions with the 
Moghul Emperor which put the latter completely m the 
power of the Marathas, and for a tune at least, made 
them the masters of what remamed of the Moghul 
Empire 

n A GREAT PESHWA 

Since Madho Rao I succeeded to the throne at a most 
critical period and was largely instrumental m restoring 
the lost prestige of his counbiymen, there is little doubt 
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that he fully deserves to be reckoned as one of the great 
Peshwas. Furthermore, had life been granted to him, 
he might have succeeded in re-establishing the Jtaratha 
supremacy in Hindustan. But for his untimely death, 
brought about by the constant inroads of a relentless 
disease, he would have gained for himself in history the 
title of the Greatest Peshwa. His short but brilliant 
career fully warrants his being called “ The Black 
Prince of Slnharashtra.” 

SUMUABY 

1. Haidar AH was twice defoated. 

2. Itaidor AIi nstond Mnrntha tcmtonc*i, and paid a war 
mdcrrvniiy. 

3. Marathas eroded the Chamba), and levied chauth Irom 
Rajputs and Jats 

A’.il.— A Great Peshwn 

QUCSTIOKS 

1. Give A bne( sketch of the career of Madho Rao I. (I.) 

2. Would you eonshfer Madlio Rao the Greatest Peshwa } 
Stnto your reasons. (II.) 

Ko. 5.— NARAYAN RAO, THE ONE-YEAR PESHWA 
1772-1773 

After Madho Rno’a dcntb, his brother Namyan Rao 
succeeded to the Peahwoship, but was murdered witbin 
a jear of his ncccasion 

Ro. G.— MADHO RAO H. THE WARD OF NANA 
FARSAVIS, 1773-1795 
rian 

1 ‘ni« First Msratha War 

2 Wars with Tippa Sultan and Nitam AU. 

3 Grrat Moratlia LMden 
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I FIRST MARATHA WAR, 1772-1782 
1. Causes. After the murder of Narayan Rao, there 
were two rival claimants to the Peshwaship, one of 
whom, Raghoba, proclaimed himself Peshwa, and 
practically ruled as such durmg the two years which 
followed, 1773 1775 ButRaghoba’s claim was disputed 
by'Nana Pamavis actmg m the capacity of Regent for 
the posthumous son of Narayan Rao The result was 
that civil war broke out between the parties of Raghoba 
and the Regent The Bombay Government, still 
unaware that by the Regulatmg Act a new and supreme 
Government had been mataUed at Calcutta, and 
profiting by the civil disturbances among the Maratbas, 
made with Raghoba the treaty of Surat, by which the 
latter ceded Salsette and Bassein m return for British 
military support 

2. Leading Events. The Bombay mihtary contm- 
gent took the field against the troops of the Regent, and 
won the battle of Arras Meanwhile the Calcutta 
Government had come to know of the proceedmgs of 
the Bombay Government, strongly disapproved of them 
and made with the Regent the treaty of Furandhar, by 
which Nana Farnavis ceded Salsette m return for 
British military support Matters become still more 
confused when despatches from the Directors of the 
Company approved the treaty of Surat * 

The Bombay Government, emboldened by this 
approval, contmued to support Raghoba , but the 
Bombay forces met with disaster, and the Bombay 
Government had to sign the disgraceful Convention of 
Worgaon, by which they promised to give up all 
acquisitions of Moratha territory, to surrender Raghoba 
< Pope. 201 
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to the Regent, and to give British hostages as a pledge 
that the conditions of the treaty should be faithfully 
carried out. 

When the Governor-General, Warren Hastings, heard 
of the Convention of Waigaon, ho observed that the 
document ** almost made me sink with shame when 
I read it.” ^ Accordingly he equipped a military force 
and sent it under Goddard’s skilled leadership from 
Calcutta right across Lidia to fight against the Marathas. 
In the conflict which followed, the latter were defeated. 

3. Results. Hostilities were put an end to by the 
treaty of Salbai. According to its terms Madho Rao II 
was acknowledged Peshwa, and Salsette was ceded to 
the English , Raghoba’s claim was set aside, but he was 
granted an annual pension of Rs. 300,000, 1782 

SUMUAET 

1. Caxuu 

1. Rival eonteat for the succession between Raghoba and 
Kana Famavis. 

2. Bombay made with Raghoba the treaty of 8urat (Salsette 
and Basseui). 

3. Calcutta made with Kona Famavis the treaty of Purond- 
har (Salsette). 

Jl. Leading Eventa 

1. The Bombay contmgent won the battle of Arras. 

2. It was defeated by Nana Fomavia, and had to sign the 
Convention of Wargoon (surrender of terntones and of 
Raghoba, British hostages). 

3. Warren Hastings sent Goddard against Nona Fomavia 
who was defeated 

Jll. Treaty e/ Saibai 

1 . Modlto Rao Feahwa. 

2. Raghoba pensioned. 

3. Salsette ceded to the British. 


Smith. OJIJ^ ®33. 
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n WARS WITH TIPPU SXJLTAN AND NIZAM ALI 
During the reign of Madho Rao II the Marathaa 
successfully fought ■with Tippu Sultan of Mysore , for 
the latter 'was compelled to cede to them a part of his 
State, and to pay forty five lakhs The Marathaa were 
equally successful m their war agamst Nizam All, for 
the consummate statecraft of Nana Fama'vis gathered 
once more all the Maratha chiefs under the banner of 
the Peshwa The Peahwa, Smdia, Holkar, and all the 
other leaders shared m the •victory of Kardha, 1795 
Nizam All was utterly defeated had to make extensive 
territorial concessions, paid a large mdemnity, and for 
all practical purposes was reduced to a state of vassal 
age, whilst the Maratha power was once more raised to 
the highest pinnacle of glory 
Shortly afterwards, Madho Rao II, impatient of the 
guardianship of Nana Famavis, and at the same time 
enraged at his own helplessness m the hands of such a 
powerful man, committed smcide, 1795 

nr GREAT MARATHA LEADERS 
1 Mahadaji Smdia He was the son of Ranoji 
Smdia, who from humble begmnmgs — he was the 
Peshwa’s slipper beater — ultimately became the 
founder of a royal house Mahadaji was present at 
Pampat, and was one of the few Maratha chiefs who 
escaped from the battlefield During the period of 
Maratha recovery, whilst Madho Rao I was Peshwa, 
Mahadaji became one of the leading Maratha generals 
He overran Rohilkhand, occupied Delhi, placed the 
Emperor Shah Alam EE on the impenal throne, and was 
all powerful m Delhi Durmg the reign of Madho 
Rao II his influence steadily increased, for it was at 
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Salbai, a village of that name in Smdia’s territory, that 
the treaty waa signed, which put an end to the First 
Maratha War On that occasion Mahadaji acted m the 
capacity of plempotentiary of the Peshwa His 
growing mflnence enabled him to extend his power, and 
it 13 said that Warren Hastmgs’ mdifference to Maha- 
daji’s aggrandisement is best accounted for by the fact 
that the Governor General could not afford to risk a 
quarrel with the Maratha chief Mahadaji died m L794 
2. Eaghoba. He was the second son of Baji Bao I 
In his eagerness to wm mihtary fame, and with incon 
siderate rashness, he overran the Punjab and captured 
Lahore But his personal triumph was destined to cost 
his countrymen dear , for the mvasion of the Punjab 
brought about the disastrous battle of Panipat 
After the murder of Narayan Kao he proclaimed 
himself Peshwa * In order to defeat his rival claimant, 
Nana Famavis, who acted as Hegent for Madho Bao II, 
he made with the Bombay Government the treaty of 
Surat, by which he ceded Salsette and Bassem m order 
to secure British mihtary support After the defeat of 
the British contmgent at Wargaon, his former allies 
promised to surrender him to his enemy , Nana Pamavis , 
but he relieved the Bombay Government from the 
disgrace of betraying him, by takmg refuge with 
Mahadaji Smdia 

Finally, at the close of the First Maratha War, he had 
to renounce all claims to the Peshwaship He was, 
however allowed to retire mto private life and by way 
of consolation was granted a yearly pension of three 
lakhs of Rupees 

3. NanaFamavis Afterthe murder of Narayan Rao, 
Nana Farnavis, acting as Regent for Madho Bao 11, 

» Pop- IB7 
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practically claimed the Peshwaship for himself This 
step brought him mto conflict with Raghoba who had 
also proclaimed himself Peshwa In the conflict which 
ensued Nana Famavis made the treaty of Purandhar 
with the Calcutta Government, and thus secured for 
himself British mihtary support Next he defeated the 
Bombay contmgent , and compelled the Bombay Govern 
ment to sign the Convention of Wargaon which was all 
to his advantage But the Convention of Wargaon 
turned theCalcuttaGovemment from alhes into enemies, 
by whom he was ultimately defeated Nevertheless, 
by the treaty of Salbai, Raghoba’a pretensions were 
Ignored, whilst Madho Rao was acknowledged Peshwa 
This was a great triumph for Nana Fomavis , for he 
kept the Peshwa under such galling tutelage that he 
himself was practically the ruler of the country His 
overbearmg manner finally exasperated the young and 
helpless Peshwa to such an extent that the latter 
committed suicide With the death of Madho Rao II, 
Nana Famavis’s power came to an end For Hadbo 
Hao’fi successor was Baji Rao II, the son of Raghoba, 
and as such a hereditary foe of the great Llaratha 
mmister The latter was forthwith arrested and 
imprisoned Afterwards a reconciliation was effected, 
and Nana Famavis became once more chief minister , 
hut he was powerless to cope with the dissensions that 
had spread all over the kingdom during his confinement 
m pnson and he died m 1800 

QUESTIONS 

1 Give a bnef account of the chief events that occurred 

during the rule of Madlio Rao H (1,11 ) 

2 Give the causes lendine events and results of the first 
^laratha War (II ) 

3 Write short biographical notes on Mahadaji Bindia 
Raghoba, and Nona Famavis (ffi ) 
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No. 2.— BAJI RAO n. THE DESTROYER 
1795-lSlS 

Pfan 

1 The Treaty of Bossein 

2 The Second Mamtha War, 

3 The Third Moratha War 

4 The Fourth Moratha War. 

5 Declme of Maratha Power 

I TREATY OF BASSEIN, 1802 
1, Causes of the Treaty of Bassem. The Chief cause 
was the hatred of Baji Kao 11. the son of Raghoba, 
agamst Nana Famavis As soon os Baji Rao II 
sneceeded to the Peshiraship, be caused Nann Famans 
to be arrested and imprisoned Such was the confusion 
which followed, that Baji Rao II was perforce com- 
pelled to eSect a leconcdiation with his prisoner, and 
asked him to accept once more the ofBce of chief 
minister ^ 

But after his release Nana Famavis was powerless to 
cope with mtemal troubles which had spread like 
wildfire all over the kingdom, while he had been 
confined m prison War broke out between Jaswant 
Rao Holkar and Daulat Rao Smdia The Peshwa 
threw m his lot with Sindia, and, when the latter was 
defeated by Holkar, who succeeded m capturing Poona, 
Baji Rao II fled to Bassem put himself mto the hands 
of the English, and signed the Treaty of Bassem, 
Slst December, 1802 

2 The Treaty of Bassem The Peshwa consented to 
a subsidiary force bemg permanently stationed m his 
territory, and paid for its upkeep He also bound 

* F<^. 214 
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himself to exclude from his territories Europeans of all 
nations hostile to England, and to abstain from 
hostilities or negotiations with other States unless in 
consultation with, and with the approval of the British, 
whom he^ad to acknowledge as overlords 

3 Results of the Treaty of Bassein. The first result 
was Baji Rao’s restoration to the Feshwaship But the 
Peshwa's personal gam was his countrymen’s national 
loss By signing the treaty of Bassem, the Peshwa, m 
the words of Vmcent Smith, ** sacrificed his independ 
ence as the price of protection ” * Furthermore, as the 
other Maratha chiefs were opposed to a treaty to which 
they had not been party, there followed a long period of 
fighting between the Marathas and the Engbsh The 
Second, the Third, and the Fourth Maratha Wars were 
all the result of the Treaty of Bassem 

StTMIiABT 
I Oceaston 

1 “Enmity between Baji Kao n (Raghoba 3 eon) and Nana 
Famavis led to the latter s retirement 

2 Nana Farnavu s retirement was followed by a civil war 

3 The Peshwa jomed Smdia, thereupon Holkar seized 
Poona 

4 The Peshwa went over to the English 
JI Tenru 

British force subsidised by the Peshwa 
Exclusion of all foreigners from the service 
Abstention from warfare and alhances with other States 
British acknowledged as overlords 

n THE SECOND MARATHA WAR, 1803 

After the Peshwa had signed the Tkeaty of Bassem, 
Lord Wellesley expected that the other Alaratha chiefs 
would need but little persuasion to follow suit * But 
■‘Bnulb VRJ B93 > TitJ. W9 
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he Tvaa too sanguine m hoping that the British nouJd, 
without strilong a blow, establish the supremacj of 
British Kule in India A fierce combat ensued, and the 
Second Maratha War was the first phase of the great 
struggle for supremacy between the Marathas and the 
Enghflh 

1. Causes of the Second Maratha War. The treatj 
signed by Bap Rao II was naturally vieued with 
displeasure by the other Maratha chiefs Accordingly, 
Bhonsle and Smdia determined to settle the question by 
measuring their strength with the English 

2 Leading Events. The war was fought partly m the 
Deccan and partly in Hindustan Arthur Wellesley 
conducted military operations m the Deccan Ho 
occupied Ahmadnagar and, in order to concentrate his 
forces upon the enemy, he seized the mountain pass 
which connected the Nizam’s dommions with the 
Maratha territory of Khandesh He then took the 
ofieusive, and defeated the combined armies of Bhonsle 
and Smdia on the battlefield of Assaye After the battle 
of Assaye there was a temporary suspension of hosti 
hties with Smdia , and Wellesley took advontage of it 
by wmnmg a decisive victory over Bhonsle at Argaon 
Next he stormed the strong fortress of Gawilgarh on 
16th December, and two days later the Deccan cam 
paign came to an end by the treaty of Deogaon, which 
was but a second edition of the treaty of Bassem, and 
by which Bhonsle lost ins independence, just as the 
Peshwa had done 

General Lake was entrusted with the campaign m 
Hmdustan which was qiecially directed against Smdia 
He captured Aligarh, Delhi, and Agra, and defeated 
Smdia 8 troops m two battles, one near Delhi and the 
other at Laswan, famous for the defeat of the Deccan 
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Invmcibles Then Smdja nas, in his turn, compelled to 
sign the trentj of Arjungaon, which was but a third 
edition of the treatj of Bassem, and red\iccd him to a 
state of vassalngo similar to that of the Peshwa and 
Bhonslo, 30th December, 1803 

StTMUABT 
/ Catuea 

Bhonale and Smdia opposed tlio trfiat7 of Bossom 
// Lcadtntj Eienta 

1 Arthur Wellesley m the Deccan seired Ahraadnngar, 
occup ed the Ajanta Puss by wl »ch help might come from 
IvJhondesh and defeated Bhonslo and Smdia at Assayo 

2 During a truce with Sindia Wollealey defeated Bhonslo at 
Argooo and captured Gawilgorh Treaty of Deogoen with 
Bhonsla 

3 General Lake m Hindustan seised ALgarb Delhi and 
Agra Defeated Smdia near Delhi and at Laswon Treaty of 
Arjungaon with Smdia 

III Concltition 

Treaties of Deogaon and Arjungaon were but repetitions of 
that of Bassem 

m THE THIRD MARATHA WAR 1804 1805 

The second phase m the conQict for supremacy 
between the Marathas and the Enghsh was the war with 
Holkar which began m 1804 and which is sometimes 
treated as a continuation of the Second Maratha War 

1 Causes Jaswant Rao Holkar had kept aloof 
during the Second Maratha War , he had retired to 
Malwa and contmued to levy the national tribute of 
ebauth m the Rajputana States which had placed 
themselves under British protection precisely to guard 
themselves agamst such exactions Accordmgly Lord 
Wellesley entered into correspondence with him and set 
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forth Tanous proposals Ilolkar, however, far from 
agreeing to these, preferred to make extravagant 
demands upon the governor Peaceful negotiations 
broke do\m, and war ensued 

2 Leading Events In spilo of the brilliant plan of 
campaign devised by Arthur Wellesley , Holkar was at 
first successful According to this plan Welleslej 
himself was to advance from the Deccan, Murray from 
Gujarat, while Lake was to operate m Hindustan But 
the last two commanders miserably failed, tlireo 
battalions of Lake’s army under Monson bemg prac* 
tically wiped out in the Muckundra Pass 

This initial success secured for Holkar the aid and 
alhance of the Raja of Bhurtporc, and together with lus 
new ally, Holkar marched upon Delhi His foilure to 
capture it, however, proved to be the turmng pomt m 
the war , for shortly afterwards Hollar’s forces u cro 
defeated at Farakabad and Deeg by General Lake 

Following up this success. Lake marched upon 
BUurtpore, but after four successive attempts failed to 
storm the impregnable fortress, his losses amounting to 
over three thousand men Fortunately the Enghsh 
were spared the trouble of capturing it because the Raja 
grew tired of the war, and made peace with the Engli'^h, 
1805 

Holkar was thus left alone to face his opponents and 
would undoubtedly have shared the same fate as the 
other three Maratha chiefs, had not Lord Welleslej been 
suddenly recalled to England Wellesley’s successors 
maugurated the non intervention pohey , and, though 
Holkar was hard pressed bj General Lake, Sir George 
Barlow was anxious to make peace with him He was 
given back power and provmces arid contmued to 
exercise Cbe right tolevj-cbaatb m Rajputana 
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SUMMARY 
1 Oausea 

1 Holkar opposed the treaty of Bassein 

2 He attacked the Rajputena States under Bntish pro 
tection 

11 Leading Event! 

1 Wellesley was to advance from the Deccan, Murray from 
Gujarat, Xake Traa to operate m Hindustan 

2 2Iurray failed, and three battalions of Lake's force ^ere 
wiped out m the iluckundra Pass 

3 Holkar aided by Bhurtpore failed to capture Delhi, and 
was defeated at Deeg and Farakabod 

4 Bhurtpore joined the Fngliqh The recall of Lord Welles- 
ley saved Holkar 

Vf FOURTH MARATHA WAR, 1817 1818 
The Fourth Maratha War was the last phase in the 
struggle for supremacy between the Marathas and the 
English 

Causes The real cause of the Fourth Maratha War 
was the change of policy, by which the Company gave 
up the non intervention pobcy and once more decided 
upon forcing the subsidiary system upon India The 
apparent cause, or rather the occasion, was the murder 
of the Gaikwar’s minister by TVimbakji .Dainglia, a 
proteg6 of Baji Rao II The English, under whose 
protection the Gaikwax was, demanded that the mur- 
derer should be handed over to them This request was 
complied with, but TnmbaLji managed to escape from 
his jailors, and the Peshwa was accused of helpmg him 
\nth money and men 

1 Leading Events The Peahwa called upon the 
Maratha chiefs to join him m a final effort to nd them- 
selves of the treaty of Bassem He himself collected an 
army, but, before he was joined by the other Maratha 
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leaders, lie was defeated first at Kirkeo, then at Ashti, 
and finally at Koregaon The other Maratha leaders, 
who had lent a willing ear to the Peahwa's invitation, 
were now dealt with m succession by the English Appa 
Sahib Bhonsle, who had usurped the throne by murder 
mg the youthful Raja whose guardian he was, was 
defeated m the battle of Nagpur Holkar was likewise 
defeated m the battle of MaMdpur Smdia, whatever 
his original intentions may have been, was overawed by 
the defeat of the other Maratha chiefs and the near 
approach of Lord Hastmga’ army He remamed quiet 
2 Result A final settlement was then made, which 
was the fourth and lost edition of the treaty of Bassem 
The Peshwa was deposed, and his territories were 
annexed by the Company A descendant of the 
Bhonsle family was installed at Nagpur, and pledged 
himself to acknowledge the British Government as 
overlord Holkar and Smdia made the same promise 
The Maratha Confederacy had therefore ceased to 
exist , there were no longer any mdependent Maratha 
pnnees 

ShMUAKT 
I Causes 

1 Combined eSorta of Marathas to nd themselves of the 
treaty of Bassem 

2 The murder of the Goikwor s nmuster by Tnmbakji with 
the alleged conmvance of the Fesbwa 

11 Leadtng £t'enta 

1 British forestalled common attack 

2 Peshwa defeated at Kirkee Ashti and Koregaon 

3 Appa Sahib Bhonsle defeated at Nagpur 

4 Holkar defeated at Holudpur 

6 Smdia remamed guiet 
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111 Sesulis 

1 Peshwa deposed 

2 'The iisuTpsr Appa S&hib -was replaced by ft descendant o( 
the Bhonsle family 

3 Holkar and Smdia made tbeir submission 

4 End of Maratha independence 

V CAUSES OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
RIARATHAS 

The following were the causes of the downfall and 
nun of the kingdom founded by Shivaji First of all the 
successors of Shivaji were worthless rulers, and were 
soon supplanted by the Peshwas Under the rule of the 
Peshwas the ilarathas no doubt, became very powerful 
m India, but their kingdom contamed within itself the 
seeds of decay and rum As the Peshwa had supplanted 
the royal family of Shiraji, so the Tarious Maratha 
chiefs tned to supplant the Peshwa, and one another as 
well The result was that the Maratha kingdom was a 
confederacy of many states poorly umted together This 
inherent weakness m the Maratha kmgdom grew still 
greater when the tlarathas were defeated at Panipat 
for they never recovered from this formidable disaster 
Next there arose quarrels and rivalnes between Rag 
hoba and Nana Famavis which led to the First Marath i 
War and brought the Marathas mto contact with the 
English Later on fresh quarrels and dissensions arose 
between the Peshwa Sindia and Holkar and when the 
latter was victorious the Peshwa betook himself to the 
English and signed the disastrous treaty of Bassein 
The treaty of Bassem was the proximate cause of the 
downfall of the Marathas 
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QUESTIO^S 

1 Wnto a not© on tho treaty of Bassom bjr'fly indicating 
the ciTcumstanco© that led to it, its chief clauses and its 
disastrous results (I ) 

2 Show that the treaty of Bossem was tlio turning point m 
tho history of the JIarathas (I, 3 , H IV ) 

3 notes on each of tho last three llaratha Wars 

(11 rv ) 

4 Write a note on Jaswant Rao Holkar (III ) 

6 ^\liat were the causes of tho decline and fall of the 
Afaratha Confederacy f (V ) 



CHAPTER III 

THE DECCAN AND RAJPUTANA 
No. 1.— THE DECCAN 

I THE DECCAN, THE VICTIM OF MOGHUL 
AGGRESSIONS 

Akliar was the jSrat Moghul Emperor who invaded the 
Deccan He annexed Khandesh, a great part of Berar, 
the fort of Ahmadnagar, and its surrounding districts, 
ICOl But the kingdom of Ahmadnagar, though con 
quered, was in a state of permanent unrest, of which 
Malik Ambar took advantage by attemptmg to set up 
an mdependent kingdom, and to expel the Moghul 
mvaders 

Jahangir Accordingly Jahangir’s son was put in 
command of the Imperial army, and defeated ATn-hk 
Arabar 

Shah Jahan After Shah Jshan had ascended the 
throne, Khan Jahan Lodi rebelled, and was in turn 
defeated Next Aurangzeb, as Viceroy of the Deccan, 
was entrusted with the task of consolidating the posi 
tion, subjugated Golkonda, and besieged Bijapur, 1G56 

Aurangseb. Fmally, during the reign of Aurangzeb, 
the conquest was completed Bijapur and Golkonda 
and all the territory south of the Histna, which had been 
dependent on these two kmgdoms, became a pait of the 
Moghul Empire, whilst even the Polygars, who dwelt 
in the extreme south of the Indian Peninsula, paid 
tribute to the Moghuls, 1700 
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n THE DECCAN, THE GRAVE OF THE MOGHUL 
EMPIRE 

Even wliile the conquest of the Deccan was being 
completed by Aurangzeb, indications were not wantmg 
to show that the conquerors were slowly being con- 
quered Aurangzeb’s narrow-minded rehgious pohcy 
made it possible for Shivaji to become the leader of a 
great national and religious movement against Moghnl 
oppression. The Maratha cause was further strength- 
ened by the destruction of Bijapur and Golkonda 
Moreover, owmg to the characteristic Maratha way of 
fightmg and tbeir predilection for guerrilla warfare, 
Aurangzeb’s victonea were more apparent than real , 
lor he was only victonous when he had the whole 
Aloghul army behind him, and on such occasions there 
were no enemies with whom he could measure his 
strength The final result was that towards the end of 
Aurangzeb’s reign a new Hmdu kingdom arose which 
was constantly growing stronger and stronger Thus 
Aurangzeb’s pohcy resulted m the downfall of the 
Empire, although the rum did not come till after his 
death 

TTT THE DECCAN, THE CRADLE OF NEW AND 
INDEPENDENT KINGDOMS 

"With the break down of the Moghul Empire, several 
new and mdependent kingdoms sprang up m the 
Deccan The most important of them all was the 
Maratha kmgdom founded by Shivaji Another great 
andindepeadentStatewasfoaadedbjNizam-uI Mulkin 
Hyderabad dunng the second decade of the eighteenth 
century To the south of the Nizam’s domimons a 
third mdependent kmgdom arose from the rums of the 
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Moghul Empire, This was Mysore which asserted its 
mdependence shortly after Aurangzeb’s death , for the 
latter had indeed invaded and conquered it, though 
here, as elsewhere, hia conquest lacked atahihty 

No 2— RAJPUTANA 
I THE CONQUEST OP RAJPUTANA 
Bahar. After Babar had won the battle of Pampat, 
he turned southwards in order to conquer Hmdu India, 
or Rajputana On this occasion the Rana of Chitor, 
Rana Sanga, came forward as th^ leader of the Hindu 
Confederacy He succeeded in rallying under his banner 
the flower of Rajput chivalry, and, at the head of a 
formidable host, marched upon Agra He was, how 
ever, defeated at Khanua (battle of Silm, 1527) Sikri 
was the last great struggle of the Rajputs for Empire, 
and when this defeat was shortly afterwards followed 
by the capture of Chanden, 1628, the independenpe of 
Rajputana was hopelessly lost , for the successor of the 
valiant Rana Sanga made his submisBion to the Moghul 
Conqueror, 1629 

Humayun Babar died shortly afterwards, 1530, and 
ten years later Humayun, defeated by Sher Shah, lost 
the Empire which his father had won for him After 
Humayun’s downfall, Rajputana regamed its mdepend 
ence Though Sher Shah made vigorous efforts to 
subdue the country, be met with only partial success 

Ahbar. But durmg the reignof Humayun*s successor, 
Rajputana was once more conquered by the Moghuls 
Durmg the reign of Babar, the Rana of Chitor was the 
leader of the Hindu Confederacy, but during the reign of 
Ahbar, Rana Udai Smgh proved himself singularly 
lacking m that spirit of chivalry which had ever been 
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the characteristic of the Rajput Princes FoPi. when, 
Ahbar marched upon Chjtor, the craven Udai Singh fled 
from the city In spite of his desertion Chitor wa« 
heroically defended bj Jaunall, and fell only after a 
siege of four months The fall of Chitor sealed the fate 
of Bajpntana , for, thongh there were certain clans that, 
rather than make their submission, retreated mto the 
mouijtam fastnesses, yet most of the Rajput Rajas 
acknowledged Akbar as their ruler, and Rajputana 
became a provmce of the Moghul Empire 

Jahangir The clans of Mewar never wavered m their 
opposition to the Moghul mvaders, and the mglonous 
contest, winch the Moghuls waged with Udaipur went 
on without mtemiption till at last during Jahangir’** 
reign it was brought to a successful issue by Shah Jahan 
The latter harassed the brave clans of Mewar till they 
were reduced to the last extremity, and finally in 1014 
Hana Amar Singh tendered ins submission to the 
Afoghul Emperor 

n KAJPUTANA, THE ALLY OF THE MOGHUL 
EMPIRE 

Akbar, far from oppressing the Rajputs, made friends 
with them, and consobdated the ties of friendship by 
matnmomal alliances between Hindu and Muham 
madan fazmhes He inaugurated the unprecedented 
policy of acknowledgmg the connections of the Hmdu 
bride as members of the royal family He also entrusted 
the Rajput Prmces with responsible posts, and was 
equally anxious to further the material welfare of the 
common people by mtroducmg salutary reforms and 
by profectmg them against oppression The result 
was that the Rajputs served him with wonderful 
loyalty 
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lU THE ALIENATION OF RAJPUT CHIVALRY 
Aurangzeb’s narrow-minded policy turned the Raj- 
puts into implacable foes He put a stop to Akbar’s 
practice of strengthening the bonds of friendship by 
marriage alliances between Hindn and Muhammadan 
families The Rajputs were next deprived of every 
office m mihtary and civil service, and were once more 
subjected to the hateful capitation tax, the odious Jizya 
Furthermore, Aurangzeb endeavoured to kidnap* the 
posthumous sons of Jaswant Smgh of Marwar (Jodhpur) 
with the probable mtention of domg away with them, 
as he had done away with their father This dastardly 
attempt was frustrated, and the clans of Udaipur and 
Jodhpur readily promised to protect the young prmces 
This was the beg innin g of the Rajput War, 1679, which 
brought .about the irretrievable loss of the support of 
the Rajputs and the hopeless alienation of Rajput 
chivalry This latter loss was an overu helming disaster 
to the Moghul Empire. 
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No. 1.— THE PORTHGHESE IN INDIA 

Plan 

1 Trading Policy 
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3 Downfall of the Portuguese Power. 

4 Present Portuguese Possessions 

I TRADING POLICY. 1403 1508 
1. Vitsco da Gama Vb^co da Gama landed at Calicut 
m 140S Though his intentions were cntirclj peaceful 
ho was not allowed peacefully to carry them out Ho 
was looked upon as a dangerous nval by the Arab 
merchants who held the monopoly of trade with ^ndia, 
and who accortlmgly convinced the Zamonn, the Jfindu 
Raja who ruled over Calicut, to hove nothing to do 
adh the irtWiVrw sdri'Mon^, nJtcm the} 

219 
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ns pirates bent on depredatory designs The result was 
that, after some desultory Oghtmg, Vasco da Gama was 
obliged to return to Portugal without having been able 
to establish a warehouse or factory at Calicut * 

2. Alvarez Cabral. Alvarez Cabral led another 
Portuguese expedition to India, and landed at Calicut in 
September 1600 He found himself in the same pre- 
dicament as his predecessor The Arab traders once 
more made the establishment of commercial relations ari 
impossibility Accordingly he opposed them, but had 
idtimately to withdraw from Calicut, after succeeding, 
houever, m establishmg factories at Cochm and 
Cannanore * 

The Portuguese next tried to make good the loss of 
national prestige which followed the double rebuff thej 
had mot with at Calicut Two expeditions were sent 
out for that purpose, the one led by Vasco da Gama and 
the other by Alphonso Albuquerque But these 
attempts did not prove successful , and the two 
commanders had to return to Portugal without having 
m any way distmguished themselves * 

3. Francisco Almeida Francisco Almeida, the first 
Portuguese Viceroy , was sent out to India in 1505 He 
laid the first foundation of Portuguese Power m India 
by defeatmg the rival Arab merchants He was first 
a orsted m a naval engagement off Chaul, 30 miles south 
of Bombay but made good hia failure by defeatmg the 
combined Qeets of the Moors off Diu Thus he made 
Portuguese infiuence supreme by establishmg Portu 
guese naval supremacy m the Indian seas, 1608 


■ • Pope 246 247, S48 
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n POLICTY OF TERRITOIirAL ACQUISITION 
Alphoaso Albuquerque. In 1508 Francisco Almeida 
was superseded by Alphonso Albuquerque, who was the 
founder of Portugal’s Colonial Empire in the East He 
was not slow to reabse that Portuguese influence would 
never be widespread or lasting ns long as his countrymen 
■had only factories Accordingly he set to work to 
estabhsh a Colonial Empire by the military occupation 
of territories aad by the seizure and building of 
harbour towns 

It was this policy maugurated by Albuquerque which 
the Portuguese constautly pursued durmg the whole 
of the sixteenth century Its wisdom was made plain 
by the splendid results which followed in its wake To 
wards the end of the sixteenth century the Portuguese 
possessions extended over more than 12,000 miles of 
coast Ime,^ either under cflfective Portuguese control, 
or withm the Portuguese sphere of influence Over this 
immense area they had about thirty factories m the 
most favourable positions * There were also a number 
of garrisoned forts to deal with interior msurreotions 
and with exterior aggressions. But their real strength 
lay m their maritime control over all the Eastern seas 
They patrolled all the important sea routes, compelled 
the traders of other nations to buy their passports, and 
jealously kept for themselves the immense harvest of 
tb© wealth of the East 

It was the genius of Albuquerque which laid the 
foundation of the Portuguese Colonial Empire, though 
most of the conquests were made after his death In 
1615 Albuquerque was dismissed from office, and he felt 
• ^Joppea iSap 
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the blow so keenly that he died broken hearted in the 

same year 

m DOWNFALL OF THE PORTUGUESE POtVER 

Durmg the sixteenth century the Portuguese were 
supreme in India and at the zenith of their glory But 
with the opening of the seventeenth century their 
colomal empire began rapidly to declme ThefoUowmg 
were the causes of the downfall of Portuguese power m 
India the chief cause of their rum was inherent in 
their empire It was a colomal empire without a 
hxnUrland The mtenor of the countries of which thej 
held the coast hne remamed practically mdependent 
The result was that, on the occasion of an interior 
msurrection or of an extenor aggression, even a tern 
poraty defeat was doomed to end m disaster, because of 
the unpossibihty of retreating A successful interior 
msurrection simply swept them oS the coast mto the 
sea , a successful extenor aggression meant capitulatiou 

or the extermination of the settlers 

Another important factor that lorgely contributed to 
the collapse of their colonial empire was Portugal’s 
absorption by Spam The Spamards had such a vast 
colomal empire m America that Portugal’s colonial 
empire came naturally to be looked upon as but of 
secondary importance Moreover, Portuguese power 
rested solely on their supremacy at sea , and when this 
supremacy passed mto Dutch hands, their Indian 
empire collapsed It must also be added that among 
the successors of Albuquerque there were but few who 
attained to his gemus and mtegnty, while manj of them 
nero both corrupt and mcapable 
Besides this, it has been said, but with little regard to 
truth, that the Portuguese lost their empire owing to 
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their cruelty m their dealings Tvith the Lidians There 
vrere, of course, cruel men among the Portuguese 
settlers, but it was not the policy of the Portuguese 
systematically to oppress the people Thus, for 
ej^ample, Albuquerque encouraged mtermamages 
between his officers and respectable Indian families and 
this policy was persistently pursued all through the 
sixteenth century , for the Portuguese never looked 
down upon the Indians, practically ignormg what is 
euphemistically called the colour bar 
Fmally it does not seem exact to say that the down 
fall of the Portuguese was the result of their religious 
policy There may of course have been instances of 
religious persecution, but as a rule, the Portuguese 
never thrust Christianity down the throats of the 
people, nor insisted, at the point of the sword, upon its 
remaining there Thus for example Christians alone 
were allowed to lire withm the precincts of the forts , 
they were exempt from taxes, ehgible to Government 
service, and were exclusively granted the privilege of 
entenng mto mamage alliances with Portuguese 
officers But, though moral persuasion was freely used, 
there was no organised policy of rehgious persecution 

IV PRESENT PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS 

The present possessions of Portugal m India are Goa, 
Damaun and Dm, with a population of about 500 000 

QUESTIONS 

1 Trace the grovrth of Portuguese power m India Why did 
the Portuguese fail to establish themselves permanently m the 
country ! (I, III ) 

2 What causes led to the decline of Portuguese power in 
India r cm; 
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No 2 —THE DUTCH IN INDU 

The Dutch were the first among European nations to 
break through the Portuguese monopoly They were a 
seafaring nation, and, after they had successfully 
rebelled agamst Spam, they became the earners of the 
world, and made the East Indies their special tradmg 
field This brought them mto conflict first with the 
Portuguese and afterwards with the English Against 
the Portuguese the Dutch were successful , for they put 
an end to Portuguese naval supremacy, and wrested 
from them their most floimshmg colomes Thus their 
power hecame supreme in the Malay Archipelago,* 
whilst they estabhshed several tradmg centres m India 
In their conflict with the English the Dutch were 
defeated after a long and bloody fight, and at present 
the Dutch flag flies nowhere on the mainland of India 
The chief cause of their downfall was that they 
carried their monopoly policy to excess Like the 
Portuguese they were bent on keepmg for themselves 
all the wealth of the Eastern trade, and this naturallj 
roused the jealousy of England This exclusiveness as 
regards the monopoly of trade can best be described as a 
grasp all lose all policy Furthermore, Enghsh resent 
ment ran fever high when at Amboyna, m the Malay 
Archipelago mne Englishmen, nme Japanese, and one 
Portuguese sailor were accused of trymg to capture a 
Dutch fort The Dutch tortured their prisoners, found 
them guilty, and executed them This became known 
m history as the Amboyna massacre, and served only to 
increase English ammosity against the Dutch, who were 
ultimately defeated by their English rivals 
• Smith O^J 337 
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No. 3.— THE EARLY FRENCH IN INDIA 
1604-1740 

First French Settlements. The first French settle 
ments in India call but lor a few passing remarks The 
French came to India because they wanted to have a 
share in the harvest which other European nations were 
reapmg there Accordingly, they formed a trading 
company, and began their commercial enterpnse, as the 
other Western settlers had done, by establishmg 
factories and warehouses at^ various places on the 
Indian mainland They established factories at Surat, 
Jlaauhpatam, Chanderoagore and Mahe Their most 
important possession was Pondicherry, which they 
built in 1674 on a piece of land bought from the Bijapur 
Government 

No. 4.— THE FIRST ENGLISH SETTLERS 
1600-1740 

Plan 

1 The East India Company 

2 The United East India Company 

I THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 1600 1702 
1 Ongm One of the first Enghshmen to visit India 
was Thomas Stevens, of NewCJollege, Oxford, amember 
of the Society of Jesus The letters which the Jesuit 
missionary wrote to hxs father are said to have done 
much to rouse a great desire to trade with the East ^ 
He was followed by other travellers Storey, Newberrj , 
Leedes and Fitch , * and their accounts mcreased the 
eagerness of Englishmen, upon whom the example of 
* Pope 26! • Ibid. 
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the Portuguese tvnd the Dutch had not been lost 
Purthcrmore, a fresh impulse to mantimo enterprise 
naturally followed after tho defeat of the Armada , so 
that tho English made up their mmd to get a share in 
the wealth which the merchants of other nations were 
laying up 

But their first efforts were hampered by the rigorous 
monopoly policy pursued bj the Dutch Thus for 
example, m 1699 the Dutch almost doubled the price of 
pepper Thereupon the London merchants held a 
meetmg, and agreed to form an association for the 
purpose of tradmg directly with India In 1600 the 
association was incorporated by Elizabeth, and thus 
was the East India Company founded 

2 Activities. The East India Company followed at 
first the policy of their Portuguese and Dutch rivals 
They established factories, notably at Surat, Calicut 
and Masulipatam Little by little they succeeded in 
extendmg the field of theircommercial operations , and, 
whilst Shah Jahan ruled over the Moghul Empire, they 
obtamed from him the privilege of trading in Bengal 
The Coromandel Coast was also a theatre of their 
activities which they looked upon as the most con 
vement and most flourislimg of all their trading centres 

In the course of the seventeenth century they built 
three important forts, where English subjects could 
reside with safety should they ever be threatened by 
future enemies These forts were Fort St George at 
Madras Fort Wilham at Calcutta, and Fort St David, 
sixteen miles south of Pondicheny Moreover, Madras 
and Bombay assumed great impoHance, and came to be 
known as Presidencies They were so called because 
they were fully equipped factory towns under the 
supervision of a President Each Presidency was a umt 
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111 itself, a complete commercial establishment It 
consisted of the President, merchants or traders, factors 
or inspectors of goods, wntere or book keepers, and 
soldiers, sepoj s, and peons * 

3 End But m the course of years private mdmduals 
began to trade with the Indian mamland As it was 
unlawful for them to do so, they were called mtetlopers 
Furthermore, a rival Company sprang up , and the 
struggle for success among the various competitors was 
disadvantageous to all alike Accordingly m 1702 the 
two nval companies were amalgamated, and assumed 
the name of the United East India Company 

n THE UNITED EAST INDIA COMPANY. 1702 1740 
The United East India Company contmued to follow 
the same poUcy os its predece^or It contmued to 
extend ifs activities and m 1715 Calcutta became a 
separate Presidency Thus the English were ddil> 
growing stronger , and the time was now approachmg 
when their strength would have to stand the test of a 
fierce and long struggle known as the rival wars for 
supremacy between the French and the English 
»Pope 265 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH RIVALRY, 1740-1761 

Plan 

1 Genera] Causes of Rival Wars. 

2 The First Carnatic War 

3 The Second Carnatic War 

4 The Third Carnatic War 

6 English Success and French Failure. 

6 Clive and Dupleix 

7 Prominent Frenchmen. 

8 Fmal French Collapse 

1 GENERAL CAUSES OF THE RIVAL WARS 
Tite causes that brought about the long strife between 
the French and the English in India, may be summed up 
m one word — “ rivalry ” Both the French and the 
English were bent on buildmg a colomal empire in the 
Indian mainland, but ui spite of its immense size, India 
could not contam them both For the sailors of both 
nations had to cross the same seas, and to sail for the 
same harbours , and the settlers of the two nations had 
to land at the same places It was therefore impossible 
to divide India into two colonial empires separated 
from each other by a neutral zone Either one of the 
two nations had to give up its policy of temtorial 
acquisition, or the two nations had to be ready for a 
long and bloody struggle, which could only be brought 
to an end by the complete victory of the one and the 
irrctnevablc downfall of the other 
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As early as 1698 the Engbsh had resolved that the 
pohcy to be pursued was that independence should be 
established m India, and that dominion should be 
acquired ^ In pursuance of this pohcy the Company 
was authorised by Queen Anne’s charter in 1702 to 
raise troops for the defence of its settlements * With 
the eqmpment of an army for defensive purposes the 
Company actively entered upon its pohcy of acquiring 
territories and mdependent dominion , for, when 
trouble should arise, it would practically be impossible 
to draw a hard and fast line of demarcation between 
offensive and defensive warfare 

Nor was the pohcy pursued by the French different 
from that of the Enghsh Dupleiz made a gallant and 
memorable effort to estabhsh and build up a French 
colonial empire in India fie was appointed Governor 
General of the French possessions m India in 1741 , 
and, as soon as he had entered upon his high office, he 
made up his mmd to expel the English from Lidia, and 
secure French supremacy by taking advantage of the 
dissensions between Indian rulers * 

In order to become the determining power m the 
rivalries between Indian prmces, he needed an army , 
and as the handful of French soldiers at his disposal was 
totally inadequate for the purpose he intended, Dupleix 
started dr illin g the Indians, for he was fully persuaded 
that Indian sepoys, drilled after the European system 
and led by capable European officers, would be as 
efficient as European troops * The French pohcy of 
territorial acquisition was, therefore, still more pro 
nounced and more provocative than that of their 
opponents and rivals 

* Sinclair, IStf ^Fope, 265 

•JIunter, 444 ‘Sinclair 129 
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n THE I IRbT CAUNAriC WAR 174C 1740 
1. Causes Events occurred m Europe that caused 
the tuo nations to be ranged on opposite sides in the 
great continental cunHict kno^vn as the War 0 / the 

i Austrian Succcsbion , and, when Avar broke out between 
England and Eranco m Europe, it also started between 
the two nval nations m India The War of tho Austrian 
Succession was therefore, tho occasion of the First 
Carnatic ar Tho real cause of tho First Carnatic War 
was the nvalrj between the French and the English m 
India 

2 Leading Events From the very beginning of the 
war the advantage was with the French Tho English 
fleet failed to toko advantage of the absence of the 
French fleet, and actually sailed for Bengal * After it 
had gone La Bourdonnais arrived with tho French fleet, 
and captured Jladraa, 174C Ho, howover, promised to 
restore Fort St George to the Enghsb in three months, 
on their paying a moderate ransom But before tho 
capitulation treaty was signed. La Bourdonnais exacted 
a personal gratuity of 100,000 pagodas, of which 88,000 
were actually paid over in cash, bulhon, and jewels 
This shows that the French Captain was not above 
acceptmg a bribe * 

Dupleix however refused to acknowledge the treaty, 
and occupied Madras to the annoyance of Anwar ud 
dm, the Nawab of the Carnatic, who resented this 
disposal of Madras which the French made without his 
consent Accordmgly he coUected a large foree and 
marched against them, but was defeated by the French 
commander Paradis at St Thome close to Madras 
Next Dupleix attacked Fort St David, but failed to 
‘Pope 277 O HJ’ , 472 
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captxire it The English then besieged Pondicherry, but 
were obliged to raise the siege Hostilities cime 
suddenly to on end with the peace of Aix la Chapclle, 
1748, at the close of the War of the Austrian Succession 
3. Result. By the treaty of Aix la Chapelle Madras 
a as restored to the English, so that the fighting in India 
did not result in any territorial changes, but it serred 
the purpose of enhancing Dupleix’s reputation m the 
eyes of the I^ian princes^ 


m SECONT) CARNATIC WAR, 1761 1755 
1, Causes Dupleuc, not a little elated by the success 
he bad won during the First Carnatic ‘War, boldlv 
determined on carrying out his policy of interference m 
the di‘isensiona of nral Indian princes * Moreover, the 
confusion and disorder, which were at that tune pre 
vailing in the Camatio and in tbe Nisam^s Dominions, 
singul arly favoured hia designs In both states tbe 
succession to Che throne was being disputed by rival 
claimants In the Carnatic, Anwar ud Hm vras opposed 
by Chanda Sahib , m the Deccan, Nasir Jong was 
fightmg with Muzaffar Jang Chanda Sahib and 
MuzaSar Jang a pplied to.D upl eu — ;w ho now called 
himself NawM) Dupleuc — for help, winch the latter was 
onlv^T oo^ eagedJq-promise jind give, 

The united armies of Chanda Sahib and Muzaffar 
Jang reinforced by a French contingent, and led by 
capable French ofBcers such as Bussy, attached Anwar 
ud dm, defeated his army and captured his capital 
Arcot Anwar ud dm was among the slain his son 
Muhammad Ali fled to Tnchmopoly, and Chanda Sahib 
was made Nawab of the C^matic 


'Malleson DupUix 71 7l 
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The three allies* then went to Hyderabad, and 
Dupleix was again completely successful Nasir 
Jang was killed, Muzaffar Jang was proclaimed 
Nizam, and, as the latter was shortly afterwards 
murdered by one of his own Nawabs, he was replaced 
by Salabat Jang who placed himself likewise under 
French protection 

So far the French decidedly had had the best of it, for 
Dupleix was recognised by his alhes as the titular 
sovereign of Southern India from the Kistna to Cape 
Comorin The success obtained by the French was the 
cause of the Second Carnatic War, for the English were 
determined to support Muhammad Ah, the son of 
Anwar ud dm, agamst Chanda Sahib 

2. Leading Events. Muhammad Ali bad taken refuge 
m the fort of Tnciunopoly, which was being besieged by 
Chanda Sahib, and which the English were anxious to 
reheve, though they fully realised that the madequaoy 
of their means forbade them to attempt the task ^ But 
while the Enghsh were etill meditatmg upon the best 
course to adopt, Robert Chve, who was but a civilian, 
and who had entered the service of the Company m the 
humble capacity of a clerk, unexpectedly revealed 
himself as a great military leader 

With the eagle glance of an expenenced strategist ho 
saw the wonderful opportunity offered to his country- 
men by Chanda Sahib’s foolhardy ambition The latter 
bad left his capital, Arcot, almost denuded of troops, in 
order to make the capture of Trichmopoly doubly sure. 
Accordingly Chve, at the head of a small force of 200 
Europeans and 300 sepoys, made a dash for Arcot, and 
captured it But what redounded so much to Clive’s 
mibtary glory was not the capture of Arcot, but its 
‘ Snirth. O /r / . 474 
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heroic defence Events turned out exactly as Clive Ind 
anticipated For, as soon as Chanda Sahib learned that 
his capital iras m the hands of his enemies, he detached 
a large force from the besieging army, and entrusted 
his son. Raja Sahib, with its leadership and with the 
task of recapturmg Arcot For 53 days the relievmg 
army battered in vam the improvised fortifications 
which Clive had hurriedly erected At last Raja Sahib 
had to acknowledge defeat and withdraw his forces, 
1751 

Not satisfied with havmg compelled the enemy to 
raise the siege of Arcot, Chve started m pursmt of the 
retreatmg army, and defeated Raja Sahib at Arm and 
Kaveripak Then he joined his commander in-chief, 
Major Lawrence, and the combmed forces of the English 
marched upon Tnchmopoly The news of their 
approach brought home to Chanda Sahib the blunder 
be bad made, for he was obliged to retreat to the island 
of Srirangam There he was m turn besieged by the 
English and their allies, and finally surrendered to the 
Raja of Tanjore, on the promise that his life should be 
spared The promise, however, was basely broken, for 
Chanda Sahib was treacherously murdered 
Dupleix, however, did not give up the struggle, and, 
in spite of further defeats suffered by the Ekench at 
Bahur, Covelong and Chengalpat, he was able once more 
to lay siege to Tnchmopoly Thus the fight contmued 
to drag on , the Engbsh gamed incontestable advan 
tages, but time after time Dupleix made good the 
French losses * That he did in no wise consider himself 
beaten is made plam by the demands which he made 
when peace negotiations were at last opened Then he 
boldly claimed the right to be acknowledged Nawab of 
*MaUeson DupU%x 124 127, 163 157 
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the Camatic, and made this preliminary condition the 

necessary basis of a possible agreement ' 

As the English would not consent to this, and as they 
at the same time perceived that Duplem: would never 
change his mind, they addressed themselves directly to 
the French Government, and succeeded m persuadmg 
the French authorities to disapprove of Pupleix’s policy 
and to have him recalled * As soon as Dupleix was 
recalled, the English m India succeeded m obtainmg by 
the treaty oi Hondicherry all that they had been fighting 
for 

3 Results By the treaty of Pondicherry, 1755, the 
conquered temtonea were restored Moreover, the two 
belligerents promised not to mterfere in the ^Sairs of 
the Indian princes Fmally, the French gave up ever^ 
claim to the ISawabi of the Carnatic, and recognised 
Muhammad Ali, the aUy and fnend of the English, as 
Nawab In a word, the dreams of the French to found a 
colonial empire were enturely upset , French power was 
on the declme whilst British prestige was being steadily 
strengthened 

IV THIRD CARNATIC WAR, 1768 1761 

1 Causes Count DeLally, the Governor General of 
the French poasessions in lo^a, was anxious to retrieve 
the French losses But at the same time the English 
were equally anxious once and for all to brmg the 
contest with France to an end This was the real cause 
of the Third Carnatic War which began at the outbreak 
of the Seven Years Warm 1766 France and England 
once more fought on opposite aides, and faced each 
other on the battlefields of Europe, Canada and India 
*iUHc*on DupUxx ISl 127,163 157 
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2 Leading Events. Count De Lally, m his eagerness 
to make good the loss of Trench prestige, mvested and 
captured Fort St David This success led the French 
Governor General to bebevo that he could mn a decisive 
victory over the English by stnUing a strong and sudden! 
blow Accordingly, he ordered General Bussj to leave 
the Northern Circars, and to join him with all his 
available forces But the result was the reverse of what 
Do Lally had anticipated After Bussy and his troops 
had joined the mam Trench force, the French found 
themselves weaker than they bad been before For a** 
soon as the Northern Circars had been evacuated the 
Trench, the Raja of Vizianagram rebelled 
The English were not slow to grasp the significance of 
this momentous and opportune event They hastened 
to the Raja’s assistance,* and before the French bad 
time to strike a blow against the English, they lost the 
Northern Circars The loss of the Northern Circars 
sealed the fate of French power in India , for, after the 
expulsion of the French from the Northern Circars, 
Salabat Jang transferred bis allegiance to the English, 
and from that period dates the reciprocal amity between 
the Nizam and the English 
Meanvhilo De Lally, having captured Arcot, was 
bosregmg Madras He was compelled, however to rai'«e 
the siege b> the opportmie arrival of the English fleet 
and by the complete exhaustion of all his resources 
1760 The English forces under the command of Colonel 
Cooto now started operations against the French, and 
succeeded m capturing Wandinash De Lally forth 
With endcavoiired to recover the place, but in January 
17G0 ho was defeated bj Colonel Cooto Ihe English 
Victory at Wandmash was both complete and dtcwivc, 

^ Mallnon CliM, 1^1 
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it dissipated all the hopes of De Lally, and sealed the 
fate of Pondicheriy ^ Arcot, Devicota and Karikal 
were captured by the English, and Pondicherry was 
besieged and taken m January 1761 

The defeat which the French suffered in India was 
but an insignificant part of the total collapse which they 
suffered duni^ the Seven Years’ War Far worse was 
their failure in Canada, and worst of all their discom- 
fiture m Europe 

Results. The result was that by the treaty of Pans, 
which put an end to the Seven Years’ War, all French 
ambitiona of building a colonial empire in India were 
brought to nought Their prestige had passed away, 
and their influence was for ever lost It is true that a 
few places were restored to them, and that Pondicherry 
was also handed back , but it waa a Pondicherry 
deprived of all its former glory, shorn of her fortifica- 
tions, and doomed to witness m the helplessness of 
despair the steady aggrandisement of her victorious 
rival * 


StruuABT 
Fust Camabc Wur 
Causes 

1 Rivalry end clashing int«r«sts were the cause 

2 The War of the Austrian Succession was the occasion 

EvtnU 

1 La Bourdoimsia captured Fort St George 

2 Dupleix occupied Madras and defeated Anivar ud-din 

liesuUa N 

r^co of All la Ghapelle (i) Restoration of temUincs 
(n) Ascendency of French power 

‘ Malleaoa, DupUix, 176 
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Secoad Carnatic War 
Causes 

1 The causes were Rivalry brought about by clashing 
interests 

2 Dupleis’a pobcy o£ interference 

3 Diipleix’s alliance with Chanda Sahib and Jluzofiar Jang 

4 The defeat and death of Anwar ud dm and of Nasir Jong 

5 Chanda Sahib became Nawab and Salabst Jang, Nizam 
und“r French protection 

6 Tnchinopoly was besieged by Chanda Sahib 

Events 

1 Clive captured and defended Arcot , ha defeated the 
retreating Raja Sahib at Anu and at Ksvenpak 

2 Lawrence and Chve reheved Tnchinopoly 

3 Chanda Sahib was besieged m Srurangam, surrendered, 
and was murdered 

4 The French were defeated at Rahur, Covelong, and 
Chengalpat 

6 The French Govermnent recalled Dupleix 
Results 

Fence of Pondicherry (t) Restoration of temtones (u) 
Non mterference with Indi^ prmces (lu) The Carnatic and 
Hyderabad under English protection (iv) Ascendency of 
Enghsh power (v) Decline of French influence 

Third Carnatic War 
Causes 

1 Rivalry and clashmg mteiests were the causes 

2 The Seven Years War was the occasion 

Events 

1 De Lally captured Fort St David, and recalled Bussy 
from the Deccan 

2 The Raja of Vizianagram rebelled and aided by the 
English expelled the French , the Northern Czrcars were lost 
Salabat Jang jomed the English who defeat^ the French at 
Wandiwosh bimultoneoua defeats of French armies m India, 
Canada and Europe 
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Reaulta 

Peace of Paris Pondicherry and a few other places 
restored (u) End of Trench influence in India 

V CAUSES OF ENGLISH SUCCESS AND OP 
FRENCH FAILURE 

First of all the success of the English does not appear 
to have been due to superior leadership on the part of 
the officers commanding the rival forces Lawrence, 
Clive and Coote were, no doubt, clever military leaders , 
but no one will ever say that Dupleix, Paradis and 
Biissy were incapable men 

The rum of the French was the result of the lack of 
CO operation between the French Government and the 
French colonists on the one hand, and among the French 
settlers themselves on the other , whilst the tnumph of 
the English was brought about by the close co operation 
between the Directors of the Company and the English 
colonists on the one hand and among the English 
settlers themselves on the other The French officers xn 
command of the French poBsessions m India were often 
at the mercy of courtiers who stood m high favour at 
the French court and whose selfish aims were a con 
stant cause of mterferenc© greatly handicapping the 
men m India m the carrying out of their plans 
Furthermore, the French Government was appar 
ently mcapahle of sustauung a temporary defeat, and m 
the face of misfortune the rulers of France, instead of 
helping the men whom they trusted with the highest 
offices often miserably failed to come to their assistance 
Moreover the way m which the French officers were 

( treated on their return home did not encourage their 
succes sors to r un t bj slightest risk for the s ake of t^ir 
count^ry Dupleix i^umcd to France in disgrace, and 
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De Lally was actually tned and executed Nor must 
It be forgotten that among the French oEBcers m India 
there was at times a strange lack oLunion , for m their 
seUisimess th'ey“of{ch failed to help one another, and 
seemed at times anxious to take advantage of a fellow 
officer’s distress On the contrary, Enghshmen in India 
could always rely on the strongest support from home 
while m Didia itself they always presented an imited 
front to their rivals When they returned home, they 
were, on the whole, well treated by their countrymen 
We may therefore conclude that umty of purpose and 
dogged tenacity on the part of the English, and lack of 
unity and fickleness of purpose on the part of the 
French, ultimately ended m the triumph of the former 
over the latter 

VI CLIVE AND DUPLEDt 
They were both able men, as is best shoTra by the 
wonderful success they achieved Dupleix was the first 
Frenchman to conceive a practical scheme to found a 
French colomal empire m India By lus pohcj of 
mterfcrence m the atlairs of rival Indian princes he 
succeeded m makmg French influence supreme m 
Southern India The Nawab of the Carnatic and the 
Nizam of Hyderabad were under French protection 
and Dupleix himself was acknowledged titular sovereign 
of Southern India from the nver Kistna to Cape 
Comorin Clive did for England whot Dupleix was 
endeavouring to carry out for the benefit of France 
The capture and defence of Arcot, the victories of Arm 
and Kavenpak, and the relief of Trichmopoly, go a long 
way to bear out the truth of the historical praise 
bestowed |on England’s great soldier, that he was “ a 
'heaven 'born general anb a man w'no.'bred to t'ne’la’bour 
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of the desk, had displayed a military gemus which 
might excite the admiration of Frederick the Great of 
Prussia ” 

Clive’s success was no doubt due to his great military 
genius, but the whole hearted support, which he 
received from his countrymen both m India and m 
England, was also an important factor not to be lost 
sight of Dupleix on the contrary was practically left 
m the lurch by his own people When, on the openmg 
of peace negotiations towards the end of the Second 
Camatio "War, Dupleix would not yield to the demands 
of the Enghsh, the latter, by means of skilful diplomacy, 
persuaded the French Government to recall the man 
who had laid the foundation of the French colonial 
empure m India With his dismissal the whole fabric 
which he had so patiently erected rapidly crumbled to 
pieces 

When Clive returned home, he was feasted by his 
countrymen, while Dupleix returned to France m 
disgrace The real cause of the latter’s failure is revealed 
to us by the poignant words which he wrote shortly 
before he breathed his last : " I have sacrificed my 
youth, my fortune, my life, to enrich my nation m Asia 
I am m the most deplorable mdigence The httle that 
remamed to me has been seized I am compelled to ask 
that tune should be delayed m order not to be dragged 
into prison ” * 

Vn PBORIINENT FRENCHMEN 

I. Dupleix Dupleix was the greatest Governor 
General of the French possessions m India He made it 
the aim of his hie to establish a French colonial empire 
in India He therefore deteimmed to expel the English 
‘Malleson, Dupteix, 164 
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nnd m order to be nblo to do so bo fortbrnth started 
drilling Indian sepoys At the same time ho made it 
part of his policy to mterfero m tho dissensions of rival 
Indian princes, and by judicious intervention to win 
them over to bis cause 

His plans inateriali*ied beyond all expectation 
During the First Carnatic War he made good use of tho 
Indian scpojs, and with their help occupied Madras, 
and defeated Anwar ud dm His policy of mterforence 
in tho dissensions of Indian prmces was equally 
successful His alliance with Chanda Sahib and 
Muzaftar Jang made French influence paramount m the 
Kizami of Hyderabad and in the Nawabi of the Car- 
natic, wbdst Dupleix was acknowledged by his oUics as 
the titular sovereign of Southern India from the river 
ICistna to Cape Comorm 

The commg of CUve and the great victories which he 
won were no doubt a severe blow to Dupleix , yet the 
latter never gave up the fight, and time after time 
succeeded m making good the French losses Dupleix 
was never defeated, as is evidenced by hia bold claim to 
be acknowledged by the English os Nawab of the 
Carnatic, when peace negotiations opened after the 
Second Carnatic War Then the English succeeded in 
gettmg nd of him by persuadmg the French Govern 
meat to recall lum to France Dupleix returned home 
m disgrace, and it was this same lack of support on the 
part of fais countrymen which was, more than anythmg 
else, the cause of his failure 

2 De Lally De Lally was appomted Governor 
General of the French possessions m India shortly after 
the Seven Years War had broken out m Europe He 
was eager to retrieve the French losses m. India, and 
began by laying siege to and capturing Fort St. David , 
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but with the view of inflicting a decisive blow upon the 
English, he then made the mistake of recalling Bussy 
from the Northern Circars, which resulted in the loss of 
those provmces After the loss of the Northern Chrcars 
other Indian prmcea transferred their allegiance from 
the Trench to the English, so that De Lally was xmable 
to cope with the ever growmg forces of his opponents, 
and was defeated at Wandiwash On his return to 
France he was imprisoned, tried, condemned to death, 
and finally executed 

3 Bussy. Bussy was the most able tnihtary com 
mander of the French durmg the Carnatic Wars His 
capture of the Fort of Jmji was one of the most splendid 
performances ever witnessed m India He was chiefly 
responsible for the victories which the French and their 
allies, Chanda Sahib and Muzaflar Jang, obtamed over 
Anwar ud dm and Nasir Jang It was due to him that 
Salabat Jang secured the Nizami, and that the Northern 
Circars were ceded to the French After the outbreak of 
the Third Carnatic War he was ordered to leave the 
Northern Circars, and his departure was followed by the 
rebellion and loss of these provmces Shortly after 
wards the French met with disaster everywhere, and 
Bussy himself was defeated, and made prisoner at 
Wandiwash After his release he returned to France, 
came once more back to India, hut died shortly 
afterwards 

Vm FINAI/ FRENCH COLLAPSE 

The history of the French possessions m India 
subsequent to the battle of Wmidiwash, 1760, calls but 
for a few passing remarks Duruig the War of American 
Independence 1776 1782, the recogmtion of the United 
States by France brought that country into conflict 
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^\lth England The result was that in India Frenchmen 
and Englishmen were onco more Gghtmg with each 
ot her Had the French c o op erated \Mth Jatdar. All 
they mig ht have 8UGceeded_in_rotnRving their losses ^ 
But they ffiled to do so, and w ere d efeated Th isdcfeat 
was the final colla pse of French Power in India 

At present the principal French possessions in India 
are 5Iah6, Yanaon, Pondicherry, KariLal and Chander 
nagore 

QUESTIONS 

1 tVliat ■were the ceneral causes of the rivalry wars between 
the English and the i reach t (I ) 

2 Give the causes, leading e\cnls and results of each of the 
three Carnatic Wars (II Iv, Summary ) 

3 ^Vhat were the causes of the success of the Enghsh and of 
the failure of the French t (V ) 

4 Compare end contrast Clivo and Dupleix (\’7) 

5 Write a short biographical note on Dupleix, De Lally, and 
Bussy {VII ) 

6 Bnellv trace the history of the French m India after the 
battle of Wondiwoah (VUl ) 


Malleaoa Dttpku, 177 180 
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THE BEGINNING OF BRITISH RULE 

1760-1818 

No. 1.— IN BENGAL, 1756-1767 

Plan 

1. The First War with 8iraj>u(i>daulah. 

2. The Second War with Siraj*ud>daulab. 

3. Cbve’a First Adnunistration of Bengal. 

4 Bengal during Clive’s sbsenee 

B. Clive’s Second Administration of Beneal. 

6 Clive. 


I. TIIE GROWTH OF ENGLISH PRESTIGE IN 
BENGAL 

The First War with Sirsj^nd daulah, 1756-1757 
1. Causes. Whilst the Enghsh and the French were 
at war in the south of India, the Governor of Calcutta, 
fearing that the French at Chandemagore would attack 
^ the Enghsh settlement, determined to repair the old 
fortifications of Fort William. Siraj-ud-daulah, how- 
ever, the then ruling Nawab, resented these defensive 
measures and regarded the repair of the fort as an open 
act of hostihty. He accordingly informed the Enghsh 
Governor that the new fortifications should be forthwith 
demobshed When this request was not complied with, 
e marched upon Calcutta, and captured the town and 
its fort on 19th J une, 1756 By dawn the next day the 
274 
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Black Hole tragedy had already taken jdaco.^ The 
English '5\ cro, of course, anxious to retrieve their losses, 
and Clive ■with an army ot 000 Englishmen and 1,D00 
sepoys was ordered to Calcutta, sailed from Sladros, and 
reached the Hugh in the month of December 176G. 

2. Leading Lvents. Chvo once more revealed himself 
as a great military leader. Budge Budge was taken, 
and, before three weeks had elapsed, Calcutta was 
re-occupied, 2nd January, 1757. The capture of 
Calcutta was followed by that ot Hugh, which was 
stormed and taken with irresistible impetuosity. 

3. Results. The English were granted the right to 
fortify Fort Wdliam ; all property that had been seized 
by tho Nawab was to bo restored ; and compensation 
was to be paid for other damages. Besides this, tho 
Nan ab consented to enter into a defensive and oiTcnsivo 
alliance with the English. 

n. THE FIRST STEP IN THE FORMATION OF 
THE BENGAL PRESIDENCY 
Tbe Secosd War with 5iraj-nd-daulab, 1757 

1. Causes. Though Clive hod mode peace with 
Siraj-ud-daulah, he was far from trusting his new ally , 
he therefore foimd it expedient to believe that Siraj-ud- 
daulah was endeavourmg to win over the French to his 
side.* He was not slow to act, and began, with charac- 

1 Of late, attempts have been made to discredit the story of the 
Black Hole tragedy But considenag both the circumstaatial 
evidence in favour of it and the additional weight of a long standing 
tradition, we do not thmk that these attempts ore conclusive We 
should like to remark that the Black Hole tragedy, even if it did 
occur, does la no way reflect on the character of Indians It was 
probably not premeditated, and can sufficiently be explamcd by tlie 
caUousaess and stupidity of the subordinates in charge Those men 
had their ‘ Aul-um,'* and never thought of exercising any initiative 
in the way ot relief 

• Jtalleson, Olivt, 135. 
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terjstic promptitude, by seizing Clmndcmagore Next 
lio opened ncgotmtiona with Mir Jafar, the commander- 
in chief of the Nawab’a army, who waa anxious to 
secure the Nauabi for himself When the conspirators 
had almost come to an agreement, a wily merchant of 
Calcutta, Amirchaud, whom the parties had used as an 
agent, threatened to ro^cal the plot to Siraj ud*daulah, 
unless a. gratification of twenty lakhs of rupees was 
promised him, and unless the promise was inserted in 
the treaty to be drawn up between Mir Jafar and the 
English Chve therefore deceived Amirchand by havmg 
two copies of the treaty drawn up , and the sham treaty 
which contained the merchant's name was shown to the 
latter Amirchand was thus lulled into a belief of false 
secunty, kept edence, and allowed the conspirators to 
carry out their plot 

2 Leading Events When the conspirators had full} 
agreed among themselves, Chve started military 
operations, and marched upon Kasimbazar, whilst 
Siraj ud dsulah at the bead of an army of 70,000 troops 
moved towards Plassey Though the majonty of his 
council was opposed to facmg such overwhelmmg odds 
Chve determined to fight, and fortune once more smiled 
on him , for whilst the issue of the battle was still 
hangmg by a thread, filir Madan, the general in com 
mand of the Nawab’s forces was mortally wounded 
The death of this general made such an impression on 
Siraj ud daulah that he forthwith fled from the 
battlefield Thus was won the battle of Plassey, 1767 

Results The aaj after the victory of Plassey Chve 
proclaimed Mir Jafar Kawab of Bengal By way of 
reward for the help they had given him, Mir Jafar paid 
large sums of money to the English to compensate them, 
as it was said for the losses which they had sustamed 
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during Siraj ud daulali’s rule Moreover, he granted to 
the Company the rights of a Zemindar or fandJord over 
a large tract of laud to the south oT Calcutta, kno\^m as 
the Twenty-four Parganaa Thts iros iht first step \n the 
formation of the Bengal Presidency As the yearly rent, 
paid bj the Company, was presented by 5Iir Jafar to 
Clive as a personal reward for his services, Clive was at 
the same time a servant of the Company and the land 
lord of his masters Fmally the fleeing Suaij ud daulah 
n as taken prisoner and put to death 

in CLIVE’S FIRST ADMINISTRATION OF 
BENGAL, 1757-1760 

Durmg his first administration of Bengal Chve pro 
pared the way for the foundation of British sovereigntj 
not only in Bengal but also m Southern India 
He first of all prepared the way for the foundation of 
British sovereignty m Bengal After he hod won the 
battle of Plassey, CUve install^ Mir Jafac_Nawab_of 
Beg^I~Bihar a nd Onssa Thus Clive became the real 
ruler State, for only the semblance of 

power was left to Mir Jafar _ He further succeeded m 
making the new Kawab entirely dependent on the 
English, b y lendm g him military a ssistance against, 
threatening^nvals ormauhordmoto-yassals. Thus Clive 
reli eved Patna which had been mv e ated by the forc^ of 
the G reat Moghul, and defeated the Raja of Purma who 
was m rebellfon Next he inflicted a crushing and 
declsive'’3efeat on “"the Dutch at Chinsura, and thus 
rivetted the chains on Mir Jafar, who had been mtrigu 
mg with the Dutch to get nd of British control 

Chve also prepared the way for the foundation of 
British sovereignty m Southern India, by helpmg hi* 
countrymen to triumph over the French Soon after he 
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Imd won tho battle of Plassoy, nous reached hvm that 
in tho south of India tho rrcnch Governor General Dc 
Lally was making a Bupremo effort to restore French 
jirestigo After Bussy had been recalled by Do Lally 
the Raja of Vizianagram wrote to Clive for help ‘ 
Tliougb tho latter had but a comparativeU small arma 
at his disposal ho did not heaitato to despatch Colonel 
Forde to Vizagapatam m order to reinforce tho Raja s 
troops Chvo 8 broad minded and unselfish polici 
resulted in tho French loss of the Northern Circars a 
hard blow to French prestige This was followed by the 
defection of other aUies and finally by the defeat of the 
French at Wandiwash Thus Clivo had deserved well of 
his country both in Bengal and m Madras bo was but 
thirty y cars old but had already won undy mg fomo In 
17C0 he sailed for England 

IV BENGAL DtmtNG CLIVE S ABSENCE 17C0 1765 
1 Evil Effects of Chve’s First Administration Many 
of the servants of the Company had received their share 
of the vast sums of money paid first by Siraj ud daulah 
and afterwards by Mir J^ar The result was that those 
who shared m the booty were anxious further to increase 
their wealth whilst others who bad been less fortunate 
set to work to improve their prospects by tradmg on 
their own account Thus it came about that the ser 
vants of the Company in their eagerness to amass vast 
fortunes in the shortest possible time had recourse to 
means which deserve full condemnation For to such 
an extent was corruption practised that Sir John 
Malcolm wrote There is no page m our Indian 
history so revolting as the weak and mefficient rule of 
Clive B successor Sir Vonsittart ® 

1 MalleBon Ohve 121 ’ Trotter 26 
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2 Deposition of Mir Jafar and Appointment of Mir 
Kasim Mir Jafar was not a capable ruler Ho led an 
extravagant life, and squandered the money of the State 
on his own pleasures Accordingly, the people were in 
a very bad plight, crushed aa they were under the 
weight of taxation, and harassed by all krnds of ar 
bitrary extortions To make matters still worse, the 
soldiers were in vam clamouring for the arrears of their 
pay, 60 that Mir Jafar was as unpopular as Siraj ud 
daulah had been Moreover, the English no longer 
cared for him, because his resources were completely 
exhausted, and because they could no longer enrich 
themselves at his cost * Accordingly they anxiously 
sought a successor 

Their choice fell upon Mir Kasim who had been sent 
by Mir Jafar to Calcutta m order to discuss with the 
Governor and his Council the payment of the debts 
which he owed to the English 
The result was that Mir Kasim came as ambassador, 
and returned home as Nawab, while Mir Jafar was 
forced to resign, and to take up his abode at Calcutta 
Mir Kasim had of course to pay for the title and honours 
which were thus unexpectedly bestowed on him To 
the English he ceded Midnapur, Chittagong and 
Burdwan , the cession of which constituted the second step 
in the formation of the Bengal Presidency, 1760 

3 War with Mir Kasim, 1761-1765 But shortly 
after the English had appointed Mir Kasim Nawab, 
they were fighting against him 

(o) Causes of the War Mir Kasim displayed con 
Biderablo ability and, had a chance been given him 
there is every probabihty that he would have solved the / 
financial problems with which he was stnigglmg But 
> KeeQ«, I (72 
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tho opportunity of doing so was denied him The 
servants of tho Company first of all claimed considerable 
sums of money as personal presents Next they asserted 
that they had tho right of trading in country-produce 
without paying any dues They also sold permits of 
trading to Indian merchants The youngest writer in 
tho Company’s service could make 2,000 rupees a 
month by selling passes ‘ The result was that llir 
Kasim was defrauded of hia chief source of income, and 
that all hiB eflorta to improve the financial condition of 
the country were practically rendered useless 

In despair, Mir Kasim determmed to put himself 
beyond the pale of English control, and removed his 
capital to Monghyr, which was situated much higher up 
the Ganges He then abolished all transit dues through 
out his dominions Thus he put an end to the tr&f&o in 
tradmg permits, by which the servants of the Company 
were substantially mcreasmg their salaries Then war 
broke out 

(6) Leading Events The English seized Patna , but 
Mir Kasim recaptured the town, and retaliated by 
ordermg the arrest of all the Englishmen m hia do 
mmions The Calcutta Government then issued a 
proclamation dethroning Mir Kasim and reappomtmg 
as Nawab Mir Jafar, who was now an old man of seventy- 
two and a leper An army was sent agamst Mir Kasim, 
and the latter was defeated m three successive en- 
coimters at Ghena, UdwanuUa and Monghyr * In 
order to ward ofi the final blow, that would end in his 
downfall, Mir Kasim threatened to kill his English 
prisoners if the English army should venture to con 
^ tinue its advance The English army did advance , and 
Mir Kasim earned out threat and gave orders to tho 
'Trotter, 28 * Sinclair 165 
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notorious Sararu for tho execution of tho Englishmen 
whom he held m prison 150 prisoners — soldiers, 
civilians and women — perished m the cruel massacre of 
Patna, 17G3 

Tho English army, eager to avenge the cruel death of 
their countrymen advanced upon Patna, and captured 
the town Mir Kasim then took refuge at the court of 
Shuja*ud daulah, the Nawab of Oudh, where be met the 
Emperor, Shah Allam II, who happened also to be a 
fugitive at tho same court The three Indian princes 
made an alliance, and determmed to combme their 
forces, in the hope that by thus concentratmg all their 
available strength they might be able to put a check to 
the rising power of the Engbsh m Bengal But all tbeir 
hopes were doomed to end m failure The opposing 
armies met at Buxar, where Major Munro utterly 
defeated the armies of the allied Indian prmces, 1764 
The English followed up their success, and m the 
following year they completely defeated Shuja ud- 
daulah at Kora, 1765 

(c) Besults The victories of Buxar and Kora were 
productive of the most important results which will be 
dealt with xmder the heading Clive’s second admims 
tration of Bengal 

V CUVE’S SECOiro ADMINISTRATION OF 
BENGAE. 1765 1767 

1. Chve’s Return The Directors of the Company 
were amazed as they beheld the laige fortunes with 
which theirfiervantswereretuminghome Accordingly 
they asked Lord Clive to assume the Governorship of 
Bengal to put an end to the general confusion and 
(almost wholesale corruption 

1 2 Important Events. Cbve’s second admmistration 
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of Bengal is chiefly remarkable for the treaty of 
Allahabad, 1705, and for hia administrative reforms 
(a) Treaty of A llaliahad Cli vo landed m India on the 
day of the battle of Kora, which for over broke the 
power of the Nawab of Oudh, and reaped the fruits of 
the English victories at Buxar and Kora, when he made 
the treaty of Allahabad Of the three who had fought 
agamst the English, Shuja ud daulah and the Emperor 
Shah AUam II were, for pobtical reasons, treated b^ 
Qive with the greatest lemenoy, whilst Mir Kasim, who 
had fled, was allowed to bve and die m obscurity. First 
of all Clive obtamed from Shah AUam II a promise that 
the servants of the Company should be acknowledged 
by him as his feudatories , thus Englishmen from mere 
traders became lawful possessore and legitimate rulers 
Shah Al^ m II bestowed upon the Engbsh a feudatory 
state , he granted tItem~the~Diwam of Bengal, Orissa 
and Bihar The Diwani was m theory the right of 
collecting thejfiie nue i n these provmce s , but m reahtj’ ■ 
it amounted to virtual sovereignty , and tAe granhng o^ 
the Diwant haa always been looked upon as Ike third anc 
final step in the foundation of the Bengal Presidency 

The Nawab of Oudh, Shuja ud daulah, was allowcc 
to remain m possession of his throne under Englisl 
protection 

(6) Administrative Reforms The admimstrativt 
reforms mtroduced by Chve were first concerned witi 
the servants of the Company. He issued orders 
forbidding the servants of the Company to trade on 
their own account or to accept presents, and, in order to 
secure a ready compliance with these orders, he did not 
hesitate to increase their salaries 

He next suppressed the ^ecial allowance which the 
English troops had begun to claim as a right whenever 
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thoj ^ cre on active service This special allon anee "u as 
called double batta and had risen so high tint a captain 
was able, when on field duty, to increase his monthly 
'lalary by 1,000 rupees Though the suppression of the 
double batta led to what practically amounted to a 
mutmy among the officers, Clive was fiirm, and within a 
fortnight quelled the rebelhon, and punished the 
rmgleadera 

But the moat important of Chve’s admmistrative 
reforms was the irit.Tndnf-tinn_Ci f -±he System ot 
E miblp flnvpm rwpnt. which was one of the mam features 
o f the Allahabad treaty \When he obtamed the Diwani 
Ch j^ stipulated "that the Enghsh should be allowed 
mihtary occupation of th© new provinces but he left 
the Sd^KSFrafTon of justice and the collection of 
revenuejn the hands of the officers of tbeJNawab The 
country was therefore under the mihtary rule of the 
Enghshjbut was governed financially and judicially Jby 
t he Nawa b Hence the system received the name of 
Dual S ystem or Double Government 

Alter he had earned out these reforms Chve left India 
for good m 1767 

SnSlMARV 

I Growth of y.n g liah Prestige First War with Siraj ud 
daulah 1756 1757 

Cotwe* 

1 The English fortified Fort WiUiam against the French 

2 Sicaj ud-daulah ordered them to demolish the fortifica- 
tions 

3 The English refused 

Pvtnts 

1 Calcutta was taken by Siraj ud daulah 

2 Its capture was followed by the Black Hole tragedy 

3 Cli\e captured Budge Budge Calcutta and Hugh 
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RetuUs 

1 The English wore allowed to fortify Fort William 

2 Siraj vid daulah had to pay large indemnities 

3 He remained Nawab but under British control 

n First step m the formation of the Bengal Presidency { 
Second War with Sirftj nd daulah , Cession of Twenty four 
Parganas, 1757 

Caxi»€s 

1 Siraj ud daulah mtngued with the French and the Dutch 

2 The French and the Dutch were defeated by Clive 

3 Clive plotted with Mtr Jafar to dethrone Siraj ud daulab 


BvenU 

1 Sirsj ud daulah was defeated at Ploasey 
BewlU 

1 Mir Jafar became Nawab 

2 He paid large indemnities to the English 

3 He ceded the Twenty four Parganas 

in •Second step m the lonnation of the Bengal Presidencj 
Deposition of Mir Jafar , Cession of Midnapur, Chittagong and 
Burdwan 1760 

Cotues 

1 Mir Jafar s treasury was empty 

2 The Servants of the Company hoped to malie money bT 
appointing a new Nawab 

FverUe 

1 Mir Hasim was appomted Nawab ^ 


Results 

1 The English received large sums of money by waj of 
presents 

2 Midnapur, C^ttagong and Burdwan were ceded to the 
English 
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Third step in the formatioa of the Bengal Presidency , 
War 'With Jlir Kasim, 1761 1766 

Causes 

1 The English refused to pay transit dues and defrauded 
ilir Kasim of his revenue 

2 ^Iir Kasim abolished all transit dues and thus put an end 
to the English traffic m trading permits 

Events 

1 The English occupied Patna 

2 Slir Kasun reoccupied tba town and imprisoned the 
Englishmen m his dominions 

3 The English dethroned Mir Kasim and sent on army 
against him 

■1 The army defeated Mir Kasim at Ghena Udwanulla and 
ilonghyr 

5 'Mir Kasun threatened to kill the pnsoners if the English 
should advance 

6 Mir Kasim earned out his threat, and killed the pnsoners 
(massacre of Patna) 

7 Ha then ded and allied himself with Shah Ailam H and 
inth Sbuja ud dauloh of Oudh 

8 The allies were defeated at Buxar * 

0 Shuja ud daulah waa defeated at Kora 

EesfilU 

1 Mir Kasim fled, lived and died in obscunt; 

2 Shuja ud>daulah remained Nawab under Bntish pro- 
tection 

3 Shah AUam II recognised the English os hts feudatories 
andpwntod them the Diwoniof Bengal Bihar and Onssa 1763 

4 Bntish supremocj and sovereignty was established m 
Bengal 

VI CLUE 

Clivc entered the Company m the bumble capacity of 
a clerk, 1744 , but during the rival wars between the 
French and the English ho suddenly revealed himself as 
a great military leader We will therefore first of all 
speak of Clivo, the soldier 
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As Captain Clive, he won great militaiy fame by the 
gallant capture and heroic defence of Arcot, and by his 
victories at Am i and Kavenpak As Colonel Chve, he 
displayed the same nuhtary gemus in Bengal, and 
triumphed over Siraj ud-daulah at Budge Budge, 
Calcutta and Hugh He was equally successful during 
the Second War with Siraj*ud daulah, defeated him at 
Plassey, and obtamed from the new Nawab, Mir Jafar, 
the cession of the Twenty-four Parganas, which was the 
first step m the formation of the Bengal Presidency 
As Lord Chve he made the treaty of Allahabad, by which 
he ohtamedfor the English theDiwam of Bengal, Onssa 
and Bihar, and established British sovereignty in that 
province 

Chve was not only a soldier, he was also an adminis- 
trator Dumg ius first adni^stration of Bengal he 
prepared the way fot_the_loundation of JBntish sove- 
reignty_ia BengaLjmd m Southern India, For he 
succeeded m making Mir Jafar entirely dependent on 
Ube Enghsh, so that the latter were the virtual rulers of 
^e country At the same time he despatched Colonel 
iForde to the help of the Raja of Vizianagram, and was 
thus instrumental in brmgmg about the loss of the 
Northern Circars, which was the beginning of the down 
tall of French Power lo Southern India 
During his second administration of Bengal he intro 
duced many useful reforms afiectmg both the civilians 
and the soldiers in the service of the Company The 
next important admimstrative measure, which formed 
the mam feature of the Treaty of Allahabad, was the 
introduction of the Dual System Clive came to India 
m 1744, left first m 1763, was back agam in 1765 , left 
a second time m 1760, returned m 1765, and left it for 
good in 1767 He died by his own hand in 1774 
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QUESTIONS 

1 Give the vaxious steps by which British sovereigntv waa 
established m Bengal {Summary ) 

2 Briefly describe Clives activities, both military and 
administrative m Bengal (VI ) 

3 Write a note on Clive’s first administration of Bengal (III ) 

4 Write a note on Clive s second administration of Bengal 
(TV) 

5 Show the importance of the Treaty of Allahabad. (V, 2, a ) 

6 What were the relations between the English and Siraj 
nd daulah , between the En glish and Mir Jafar , between the 
English and Mir Eaaim t (Summary ) 

7 Write notes on Plaasey, Buxar and Eora , on Shuja ud 
daulah and Shah AUam H (Summary ) 

8 Give a short biographical aketch of Clive. (VI ) 


No. 2 —IN SOUTHERN INBIA, 1740 1818 
Endeavours to estabbsh British sovereignty m 
Southern India had actually begun before (Hive started 
the formation of the Bengal Presidencj , were carried on 
whilst he was m Bengal, and wer« persevered m after he 
had fimshed lua work These endeavours auned at the 
overthrow of the French, the Nizam of Hyderabad, the 
Muhammadan Rulers of Mysore, and the Marathas 

Plan 

1 Downfall of the French 

2 Submission of the Nizam 

3 Overthrow of the Muhammadan Rulers of Mysore 

4 Defeat of the Marathas 

I DOWNFALL OF THE FRENCH 1740 1760 
During the Second Camatic War, Clive captured 
iVrcot, heroically defended it, forced the besiegers to 
withdraw, pursued them, and defeated them at Ami 
and Kavenpak Next Lawrence and Clive relieved 
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Tnchmopoly Other victories followed, but the most 
important of them all was the diplomatic victory by 
wluch the English succeeded in persuading the French 
Government at Pans to recall Dupleix After the recall 
of Dnpleix the English obtained by the Treaty of 
Pondicherry all they had been fightmg for 
Durmg the Third Carnatic War, Bussy’s inopportune 
recall from the Northern Circars resulted m the loss of 
that province, the desertion of the French by several 
allied Indian prmces. and the final disaster which the 
French suffered at Wandiwash The defeat of the 
French vxis the first step %n the establishment of BT^(^sh 
Sovereignly tn Southern India 

H STTBAUSSION OP THE N1ZA21, 17C0 
During the Second Camatio War the French were at 
Brst successful m securing the Nizami for Huzaffar J ang 
and afterwards for Salabat Jang But durmg the Third 
Carnatic War, after the French had lost the Northern 
Circars, Salabat Jang transferred his allegiance to the 
English , and it is practically from that period that the 
reciprocal engagements between the Nizam and the 
English date This was the second step in the establish 
ment of British Sovereignty in Southern India 

nr OVERTaROW of the UrUHAMMADAN RULERS 
OF MYSORE. 1766 1709 

Rise of Haidar All The kingdom of Mysore was 
founded m the twelfth century, and to the eighteenth 
century the country was ruled over by Hmdu Rajas 
But m 1760 Haidar Ah deprived the Hmdu rulers of the 
throne of Mysore and founded a Muhammadan dynasty 
Haidar All was a self made man He was at one time 
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a common soldier, but ho rapidly rose in power, till ht 
became at last Ckimmander-in Cbief of the Raja’s arm^ 
He e\ entuallj deposed his royal master, and seized the 
reins of government m 1760 ‘ 

1 First Mysore War, 1766-1769. {a) Causes Haidar 
All was looked upon as a dangerous rival both by the 
Nizam of Hyderabad and by thoMarathaa Accordmgly 
the Marathas and the Nizam jomed forces , and their 
combmed armies were reinforced by a British con 
tmgent contributed by the Madras Government, which 
allowed it-self to be drawn mto the War m 1767 

(6) Ltadxng B%ents Durmg the first part of the war 
Haidar Ah came off second best It is true that he 
persuaded the Nizam to withdraw from the triple 
alliance and to join him m his attack on the Enghsh at 
Changama But the British forces were commanded by 
Colonel Smith, who, m no way daunted by the over 
n helming odds which he had to face, slowly retreated 
before the combmed armies of Haidar Ali and Nizam 
Ah, successfully warded off an enemy attack at Chang 
ama, and took refuge in Tnnomah Forthwith Haidar 
Ah besieged the town and, when he thought that the 
besiegers had been reduced by famme to the last 
extremities, he tried to take the town by assault But 
the attack was not only a failure, it amoimted to a 
defeat , for Haidar Ah was obhged to raise the siege, 
and to withdraw to the hill country * Haidar All s 
failure was a severe shock to his ally, Nizam All, who 
now thought it prudent to change sides The Nizam 
rejomed the Enghsh, and as a peacC'offermg confirmed 
the cession of the Northern Circars to the 

Meanwhile Haidar Ah had laid siege to Ambur , but 
Colonel Smith came to the rescue of the besieged 
* Bownag 13, 26, 38 * 76 kL SO 
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garrison, defeated the besieging forces, and relieved the 
city He followed up hia victories at Ambur by invading 
Mysore with such brilliant success that in a very short 
time Haidar All found himself deprived of one half of 
his kingdom 

Oiiring the second part of the war Haidar Ah made 
good all his losses Colonel Smith was superseded by 
Colonel Wood, who was utterly defeated by Haidar All 
near Bangalore Less than a week later, Haidar Ali, 
borne on the wings of victory, swooped down upon the 
south, and encamped within five miles of Madras * The 
Madras Government were panic stricken at this sudden 
tummg of the tide and were only too glad to conclude 
peace 

(c) EmuIU By the treaty of Madras, 1769, Haidar 
All recovered all his lost temtones and the two parties 
promised to assist each other m defensive wars 

2 Second Mysore War, 17804784 (a)Gaus&s Haidar 
Ah took advantage of the crushmg defeat, which the 
Marathas suffered at Pampat, to gam possession of 
large tracts of Maratha territory But the young and 
vabant Peshwa, Madbo Bao I, defeated Haidar Ah, 
compelled him to restore the territories he had seized, 
and made him promise to pay 32 lakhs of rupees, 1764 
As Haidar Ah failed to pay, the Marathas invaded 
Mysore and defeated Haidar Ah at Cherkuli, 1771 
Now on this occasion the ruler of Mysore had reminded 
the English of the treaty of Madras, 1769, by which the 
English and Haidar Ah had concluded a defensive alli 
ance He had accordmgly asked the English to come 
to his assistance, but the latter ignored their treaty 
obligations, and left Haidar Ah m the lurch * 

Furthermore, m 1779 theEnghsh occupied the French 
* Bownag 57 * Ibtd 83 
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settlement of Mahe, the seizure of which filled Haidar 
All with mdignation because it made him dependent on 
the English for his mihtary supplies Accordingly, the 
violation, by the English, of the treaty obligations of 
1769, the seizure of Mahfi, thestramed relations between 
the Enghah and the Marathas, and, indire 9 tly, the 
Amencan War of Independence m which France jomed 
the Colomes agamst England, were all mfluences which 
came to a head with the outbreak of the Second Mysore 
War Haidar Ah thought that here was the chance for 
him to strike a blow that would put an end to Bntish 
prestige in Southern India 

(6) Leadxng Events Dunng the first part of the 
Second Slysore War the honours were decidedly with 
Haidar Ah At the head of an army of 83 000 men, he 
crossed the Changama Pass, and mvaded the plains 
of the Carnatic Ho captured Conjeeveram, out man* 
oeuvred Sir Hector Munro, who had left Madras to jom 
the forces of Colonel Bailhe, cut to pieces Bailhe’e 
detachment of 3,700 men at Pollilor , captured Arcot, 
gamed possession of Vellore, and inflicted on the English 
such losses as they had never suffered before ^ 

Dunng the second part of the war the Enghsh fully 
succeeded in retnevmg their losses This turning m the 
tide was chiefly due to Warren Hastmgs’ energetic 
measures He first of all mode fnends with Bhonsle 
and brought off a Maratha aggression m Central Indio 
Next ho sent Cootc and Pcarso to the assistance of 
the Madras Government The latter marched by land 
the former sailed by sea and landed at Sladras Coote 
was marching upon Pondicherry when Haidar Ali once 
more provcil himself a consummate master of strategy 
He barred the road that led to the country inland so 
* Bownag 8S 63 
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that Coote, -whose sMpphca ’weio almost exhausted, 
found himself enclosed between the sea and Haidar 
All’s army Whilst Coote was thus entrapped, a French 
squadron under D’Orves was sighted off the coast 
Haidar Ah vainly implored the French commander to 
patrol the seas for a few days, and to cut off the food 
supplies that the English so sorely needed But D’Orves 
saded away, and his lack of eo operation saved Coote 
and his army , for, a few days later, Coote was supphed 
with provisions by English vessels arriving from 
Madras ^ 

Coote then marched upon Wandiwash, which was 
bemg besieged by enemy troops, and reheved its gam 
son , next be defeated Haidar All at Borto Novo 
Meanwhile Pearse had arrived on the scene of action , 
and on the battlefield of PoUilor the combmed armies of 
Coote and Pearse wiped out the disgrace which the 
English had suffered there the previous year The 
victory of Pollilor was followed by that of Sholinghur 
Thus the war dragged on, till at last Haidar AL, having 
lost all hope, was defeated together with his French 
allies at Arm m 1782 * 

Haidar Ah did not long survive the defeat of Arm 
He died m December 1782, leaving his son, Tippu 
Sultan to contmue the fight Tippu's chief success was 
the capture of Mangalore The EngLsh, victorious at 
Dindigul Palghat and Coimbatore, were actually 
marchmg upon Sermgapatam and threatemng Tippu’s 
capital when the mellicient Madras Government, to the 
disgust of Warren Hastings sent envoys to sue for 
peace 

(c) Results By the treaty of Mangalore the belli 
gerent parties undertook to release the prisoners they 
’ tialleson DuvUm 1**8 180 * Unwrine 109 
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had taken, and to restore the lands they had conquered 
Thus Tippu Sultan recovered all his lost temtones, 
while the Enghsh lost all the advantages which they had 
gained at Porto Novo, PoUilor and Sholinghur 
3. Third Mysore War, 1790-1792 (a) Causes The 

treaty of Mangalore, besides humbling the English, 
filled Tippu Sultan with intoxicatmg pride, and he now 
allowed himself to be fully swayed by unbridled ambi 
tion and dreams of future greatness ' Accordingly , he 
entered on a pohey of territorial conquests, invaded 
Malabar, occupied Coorg, successfully fought with the 
Marathas, and attacked Travancore Furthermore he 
was not satisfied with ennehmg his kingdom, he also 
forced the Muhammadan creed upon his new subjects 
To say the least, Tippu Sultan succeeded in making 
himself both dreaded and disliked ’ The English took 
advantage of this state of general discontent to ally 
themselves with the Marathas and the Nizam against 
Tippu Sultan, for they were onmous to moke the Indians 
forget the unfortunate treaty of Mangalore Besides 
tins, other additional couses were Tippu Sultan’s 
attack on the Raja of Travancore, an ally of the English 
and Tippu Sultan’s intrigues with the French 

(b) Leading Events Lord Cornwallis assumed com 
mand of the military operations mvaded Mysore, took 
Bangalore by assault, and marched upon Sermgapatam 
Tippu Sultan, anxious to spare his capita! dren up his 
forces m battle array at Arikera,® situated at a short 
distance from Sermgapatam , but he was completely 
defeated, and took refuge m Sermgapatam Cornwallis 
however, had to return to Bangalore for lack of 
provisions and ammunition made it impossible for him 
to follow up his victory and bring the war to a speedy 
•llowring 13“ • J6«i. 143 ' Snutb 
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end Alter ho had received fresh reinforcements from 
Madras, and had been provided with abundant supplies, 
he resumed mihtary operations, and marched upon 
Senngapatam When his enemies appeared before his 
capital, Tippu Sultan realised his hopeless position, and 
sued for peace 

(c) Besvlts By the treaty of Senngapatam Tippu 
Saltan lost half of his kingdom, and was made to pay 
great suina of money by way of indemmty He also had 
to set free the prisoners he had taken, and to hand over 
his two sons as hostages The temtones taken from 
Tippu Sultan were divided among the alhes, the share 
of the English bemg the districts of Malabar, Salem and 
Madura 

4. Fourth Mysore War, 1798-1799. (o)(7ai«M Tippu 
Sultan therefore, eager to win back the temtones he 
had forfeited, and hoping to found a great Muham 
modan state, mtngued with the French, who were then 
at war with the English, and had himself enrolled as a 
French citizen ' French officers amved at Seringa 
patam, and hopes were entertained in Mysore that 
Napoleon’s attack on Egypt might sound the knell of 
British rule m India Accordmgly the Marquis of 
Wellesley declared war against Tippu Sultan 

(6) Leading Events Two Enghsh armies took the 
field General Hams, the commander-m chief, marched 
from Sladras, whilst General Stuart started from 
ilalabar The two armies were to mvade Mysore, the 
one from the south east and tho other from the south- 
west , and afterwards they were to combine their forces 
Tippu Sultan endeavoured to prevent tho union of the 
two armies by first attackmg Stuart’s army, but having 
failed he was himself defeated at Sedasir Next he 
* Bownngi 175 170 
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turned all his available troops upon Harris' annj , but 
was once more defeated, this time at Malavelh Ihcrc- 
tipon ho retreated to Scringapatara, which was soon 
besieged by the combined armies of Harris and Stuart 
Scringapatam was captured in May 1709, and Tippu 
Sultan fell during the last stages of the fight 

(c) lie3ults The descendanta of Tippu w ere deprived 
of the right of succession , a descendant of the old 
ilindu dj’nasty was placed on the throne of Slysoro , 
and the English added Canara and Coimbatoro to their 
ever growing dommions Thts was ihe third step tn the 
establishment of British sovereignty in Southern India 

IV DEFEAT OF THE MARATHAB, 1706 1818 
After the death of Nana Famavis the Maratba chiefs 
were no longer umted Smdia was engaged m active 
warfare against Holkar, and when Holkar was victori 
ous, the Peahwa, who had sided with Smdia, fled to 
Bassem By signing the treaty of Bassem he sacrificed 
his independence as the price of British protection The 
other Maratha chiefs, who had not been party to the 
treaty, were opposed to it , bul all of them were 
doomed to suffer the fate which Baji Rao 11 had brought 
upon himself During the Second Maratha War Arthur 
Wellesley defeated the combined armies of Bhonsle and 
Smdia at Assaye , next he defeated Bhonsle at Argaon, 
and forced him to sign the treaty of Deogaon, which was 
but a second edition of the treaty of Bassem Shortly 
afterwards Smdia was defeated near Delhi and at 
Laswan, and signed the treaty of Arjungaon, which was 
a third edition of the treaty of Bassem Durmg the 
Third Maratha War Holkar was bemg hard pressed 
when the recaU of Arthur Wellesley saved him for a 
time from 6ecommg' a {ead&tory Co the iShgiisit Bat 
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during the Fourth Maratba War the Subsidiary System 
was also forced xipoti him. The Peshwa was defeated at 
Kirkee, Ashti and Koregaon , Bhonsle was dealt with 
at Nagpur , Holkar suffered defeat at Mahidpur , 
whilst Smdia, overawed by the defeat of the other 
Maratba chiefs, remained qmet The result was a final 
settlement which was but a fourth edition of the treaty 
of Bassem The Maratha chiefs lost their independence, 
and became feudatones of the English This uas the 
fourth in the establishment of British sovereignty in 
Southern India 


SUMUABT 

Fust Mysore War, 1766-1769 

Causes 

The Marathas and the Nizam attacked Haidar Alt The 
English joined them 

EienU 

Haidar won over the Nizam to his side, and attacked the 
English Colonel South warded oS the attack at Changaraa, 
and retreated to Trmomali. which was besieged by Haidar, who 
after a vain assault, raised the siege Smith mvaded Mysore, 
and Haidar lost half of his kingdom 

Smith was supersedtd by Wood, who was defeated , and 
Haidar marched upon, and threatened Madras 

Remilta 

Treaty of Madras restoretioo of temtonea and a defensive 
alliance 

Second Mysore War, 1760-1764 

Caruea 

The English refused to help Haidar against the Marathos 
(treaty of 1769) , the English occupied Malt^, and thus made 
Haidar dependent on them for military supplies Haidar 
wanted to crush the Engluh who were at war with the French 
and Uircatened by the Slarathas 

Hoente 

Haidar mvaded the Carnatic, captured Conjeeveram, out 
manoeuvred Munro, snd defeated Gaillie at Folhlor Hastings 
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bought on Bhonsle, and sent Peats© with an army by land and 
Cooto with another army by sea 
Cootes army relio%ea 'Wandiwash, and won the battle of 
Porto No% o The corabmed armies of Coot© and Pears© wer» 
\nctonoii3 at Pollilor and Sholinghur, and in 1782 Haidar and 
the French were defeated at Arm Haidar died that year His 
son, Tippu Sultan, continued the struggle, and captureii 
Mangalore The English army was mnrchmg upon Seringa 
patam when the Madras Government sued for peace 

Results 

Treaty of Mangalore , restoration of temtones ; the English 
lost the advantages gamed at Porto Novo, PoUiIor, and 
Sholmghur . 

Third Mysore War, 1790*1792 
Causes 

Tippu Sultan mvaded Malabar, occupied Coorg, attacked 
Tra\ ancore, and fought successfully with the ^tarathas His 
cruelties caused him to be dreaded, his religious pohey caused 
him to be disliked He also intrigued with the Fnnch 

Evertts 

Cornwallis mvaded llfysoie, captured Bangalore, and de 
feated Tippu at Ankera He then returned to Bangalore got 
remforcementa and provisions, and marched upon Seringa 
patam Tippu sued lor peace 

Results 

Treaty of Senngapatam Tippu lost half of his dominions, 
had to pay great sums of rnone} as indemnity, and his two eons 
were delivered as hostages The English obtained Malabar, 
Salem and Madura 

Fourth Mysore War. 1798 1799 
Causes 

Tippu was eager to retnev© his fosses, to reconquer his lost 
dominions, and to found a great Muhammadan State He 
intrigued with the French, and hoped that Napoleon s attack 
on E gyp t would be the end of British rule in India. 

Brents 

Two English armies took the field General Hams marched 
from Madras , General Stuart from Malabar Tippu tried to 
0.111. Ki 
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prevent then? union, and attacked first Stuart’s army, but iras 
defeated at Sedasir , next he attacked Hama’s army, but was 
defeated at MalavelU The combined English armiea besieged 
and captured Seringapatam , Tippu was killed m the final 
attack 

ReaulU 

Tippu’s eons were depnved of the right of succession , a 
d^cendant of the old Hindu dynasty became the Baja of 
Mysore under English protection The English obtamed 
Canara and Coimbatore 


SUMMART 

Foundation of British sovereignty m South India 

J Overthrow of the French, 1740 1761 
During the Second Carnatic War, the victories of Clive, the 
relief of TViohmopoly, and the recall of Dimleix were premdicial 
to French mterests Durmg the Third Carnatic War Bussy a 
recall from the Cvccars, the defection of Indian pnnces, end the 
battle of Wandiwoah put an end to French mfiuenee 

// iSuSmwaton of the Utzam, 1759 
, After the French loss of the Korthem Circars the Nizam 
joined the English 

III Overthrow of Alyeore, 1766 1799 
During the Third Mysore War Tippu Sultan lost half of his 
kmgdom 

During the Fourth Mysore War Tippu Sultan was killed, and 
the Hmdu dynasty was restored under Bntuh control 

IV Overthrow of the Marathas, 1796 1818 
The treaties of Baseem Deogaon and Arjungaon and the 
disastrous Fourth Maratha War firmly established British 
supremacy 


MYSORE AFTER THE DOWNFALL AND DEATH 
OF TlPPtr SULTAN 

After Tippu’s downfall and death, a descendant of 
the old Hmdu dynasty was restored to the throne of 
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Mj’sore. During liis minority the interests o£ the 
country were well looked after by an able minister. But, 
nhen the young Raja himself assumed the reins of 
gOTemment, his extraragance and oppression led to a 
rebellion among his subjects, 1830. The rebellion was 
put down by an English force ; and Mysore was 
annexed. But in 1881 the adopted son of the Raja was 
restored to the throne of Mysore. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Trace the growth of Bntish sovereignty in Southern Indio. 
(Summary.) 

2. Give o short summary of the history of Mysore imder its 
Muhammadan rulers. 1760-1799. (Summary.) 

3. Wnte short biographical sketches of Haidar Ali end Tippu 
Sultan. (HI.) 

4. Give the causes, events, and results of the four Mysore 
Wars. (Summary.) 

5. Contrast the Policy of the Government of Madras with 
that of the Government of Calcutta dunng the conflict with the 
Muhammadan rulers of Mysore. 

Ko. 3.— WARREN HASTINGS, GOVERNOR OP 
BENGAL, 1772-1774 

Plan 

1. DifSculties of Warren Hastmgs. 

2. Difficulties Overcome 

3. Growing Power of Haidar Ah. 

I. DIFFICULTIES OF WARREN HASTINGS 
1. What they were. After Chve had returned home, 
the administration of Bengal was entrusted for three 
years to Verelst, 1767-1770, and for two years to Carter, 
1770-1772. But they were men devoid of admimstra- 
S'fVfc aViefty , "Kui '‘N-iiiien 'ffl-iaVings •mas 
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Governor of Calcutta he was faced with extraordinary 

difficulties _ 

These difficulties were the outcome of the Dual 
System Accordmg to this arrangement the country 
was occupied by the English mihtary, but financially 
and judicially administered by the Nawab’s officers 
The latter were not interfered with by the English so 
long as they managed to satisfy the Company by the 
j early payment of a goodly revenue But, besides the 
money paid to the English, there were considerable 
sums of surplus revenue money which went into the 
pockets of the agents , so that there was practically no 
settled and legal revenue, and by the use of mtmudation 
the people were made to disgorge the greater part of 
their hard won eammgs * 

The Judicial department was as badly organised and 
nm as the Fmancial department The Indian judges 
could admimster the law much as they liked, for there 
was hardly any control exercised over the Courts of 
Justice, where justice was for sale to the highest bidder 
Moreover, the conduct of the servants of the Company 
was not above reproach , they fell into the old ways of 
their predecessors and amassed vast fortunes by the 
accumulation of personal emoluments * make 

matters worse m 1770 a temble famme swooped down 
upon the already stricken people, and one third of the 
population 16 said to have died ^ 

Such was the state of thmgs when Warren Hastings 
became Governor of Bengal a famine stricken province 
and a decimated population at the mercy of a host of 
money grabbers 


Trotter 62 
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II DirnCULTILS OVERCOME 

1. Financial Policy. Warren Hastings lirst of all 
inaugurated a senes of financial or revenue reforms 
The revenue system established bj Warren Hastings 
may perhaps best be described as The. Temporary 
SetHement, of which thofolloning aro the raam features 
He leased vast tracts of land to the highest bidding 
Zemmdar for a period of five years Ho withdrew the 
management of the financial department from the 
agents of the Nanab, and transferred it to tho servants 
of the Company, thus hoping to stabilise tho revenue 
and to control its collection The servants of tho 
•Company, whoso business it was to collect the revenue, 
were called ccllictors 

Though this new system put an end to many mal 
practices, yet it was far from ideal It did but little to 
better the lot of the ryots or small farmers, for the 
Zemmdars, eager to get as much money out of them as 
possible, held them completely at their mercy More 
over, the fact that the land was only leased for a period 
of five years, after which it would be again placed m the 
market to be farmed out anew to the highest bidder, 
made the Zemmdar in possession more than reluctant to 
improve his holdmg , for any improvements made 
would only serve to increase the price he would have 
to pay if he wished to remam m possession But in 
spite of its many drawbacks the Temporary Settlement 
was an improvement on the system of wholesale 
extortion and wide spread corruption which it replaced 
2 Judicial Reforms Warren Hastings also trans 
ferred the administration of ji^tice from the servants 
of the Nawab to those of the Company For judicial 
purposes he divided the country into districts, each 
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distnct having its civil and enmmal court The District 
Magistrate, who decided both civil and criminal cases, 
being the collector of revenues He abolished the 
custom by which in civil cases the magistrate claimed 
for himself one fourth of the amount m dispute as 
adjudicating fee He estabhshed at Calcutta a double 
court of appeal, one for criminal and another for civil 
cases Pinally, to safeguard the mterests of the Com- 
pany and to put a stop to the hankermg after personal 
emolument, he issued orders that the servants of the 
Company should neither become landed proprietors, 
nor trade on their own account 

3 Attitude towards Indian prmces In his policy 
towards Indian prmces, Warren Hastmgs was bent on' 
improving the financial prospects of the Company He 
out down the allowance of the Nawab of Bengal by one 
half, and thus curtailed the yearly expenses of the 
Company by sixteen lakhs * He saved the Company 
another yearly expense of twenty six lakhs by with 
holding the tribute which had been promised to the 
Emperor, Shah AUam II, when the latter granted to the 
English the Diwani of Bengal, Orissa and Bihar His 
justification in the present case was that the Emperor 
had thrown in his lot with the hlarathos, the sworn foes 
of the English * Furthermore, he secured for the Com 
pany another sum of fifty lokijs by the cession of Kora 
and Allahabad to Sbuja ud-daulah, the Nawab of 
Oudh ® Shortly afterwa^a Shuja ud-daulah helped the 
Rohillas agamst the Maratbas who had overrun their 
country But after Bohilkhand was freed from the 
Maratha mvaders, the RohUIas refused to pay to 
Shuja ud-daulah the price which, the latter had asked 
for assistmg them, and which amounted to no less than 
»Trottec.fia •tfeMl.SA • IbA Oi 
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forty ItiUis Thereupon the Na^^ab of Oudh asked 
Warr en Hastings to help him a g ainst the Roh illaa 
Warren Hastings consented on condition that the fortj 
lakhs which the^ohiUaTowed to the Nawab BhouId_be 
pai d to~^m~X According]5 an English force invaded 
Rohilkhand, and defeated the Rohillas at Katra By 
this victory Warren Hastings was able to get hold of 
fertyjakhs ^ Tfaus^the trcasnrj' of the Company was 
now bemg rapidly replenished 

m GROWINQ POWER OP HAIDAR ALl IN 
SOUTHERN INDIA 

In Southern India Haidar Ah hod seized the throne of 
ll^ore His coming into power was viewed with 
distrust by the Nizam and by the Marathas, who 
combined agamst bim and succeeded m dragging the 
Aladros Government into the First Mysore War, 17C6 
1769 Two years later, in 1771, the English faded to 
carry out the treaty obhgations of 1769, and the result 
was that Haidar Ali was defeated by the Marathas at 
Cherkuli rurthermore, m 1779 the Enghsh occupied 
Mab6 Thereupon Haidar Ah, profiting by the stramed 
relations between the filarathas and the English, 
declared war But a full account of the First Mjsore 
War has already been given in the previous chapter, to 
which we refer the student for further details The 
Second Mysore War was fought after Warren Hastmgs 
had become Governor General 


' Tkotter 86 87. 
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SUMMAET 

(Organisation of British power) 

Governor of Bengal, 1772 1774 
A Difficulties 

1 Extortion practised by the Nawab’s revenue collectors. 

2 Tustice for sale 

3 Servants of the Company amassed vast fortunes 

4 Famine stricken and devastated provmca 

5 Critical financial state of the Company 

II Rejorms 

1 Judicial and revenue departments transferred to the 
Company 

2 Englishmen appointed to act both as collectors of revenue 
and as ludges in dutncts (a double court of appeal in Calcutta) 

3 Temporary settlement (lands leased for five years to the 
highest bidding Zemindar) 

4 Treasury of the Company repleted (curtailing the allow 
ance of the ffawab of Bengal, withholdme the tribute of the 
Moghul Emperor cession of Kora and Allahabad to the Nawab 
of dudh, and helping the latter against the Bohillas — 132 lakhs) 

QUESTIONS 

1 IVhat difficulties had Warren Hastings to face, and how 
did he overcome them 7 (I ) 

2 In the light of subsequent events, what judgment would 
5 ou pass on Clive s Dual System I (I ) 

3 Write notes on Warren Heatings’ judicial and financial 
reforms. (II ) 

4 Write a short note on the revenue system introduced by 
Warren Hastings mention ita chief features, its advantages, 
its disadvantages (II 1.) 
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the Crown, and were independent of the Governor and 

hi8 Council 

The Regulating Act was the beginning of Parha 
mentary encroachments upon the rights of the Company 
Drawbacks of the Regulating Act. ^Vhen the Regu 
latmg Act was put to the test it proved a failure First 
of all the Governor was liable to be interfered with b\ 
the judges over whom he had no control He was also 
totally dependent on hia Council, for this council was 
composed of four members each having the same 
authonty as the Governor General himself The latter 
therefore found himself practically powerless Thus, 
for example, during the first two years of Warren 
Hastings’ admimstration, three of the members of the 
Council leagued themselves against him, and outvoted 
him on every question The Council therefore could 
hardly bo called an administrative body , its consultn 
tions were nothing else but ceaseless wranghngs and 
reciprocal recriminations * 

The powericssness of the Governor General is best 
exemplified by the disgraceful treaty which the majority 
of the Council forced on Asof ud daulah, Shuja ud- 
dauloh’s successor as Nawab of Oudh ThonowNawab 
had to surrender to the Companj the revenue of 
Benares, to increaso the allowance for the maintenance 
of British troops, and to hand over all the money which 
was left in the treosury of the state when Shuja ud- 
daulah died, to the deceased ruler's widow and Ins 
mother who were colled the Begums of Oudh * 

The personal spite which the mnjoritj in the Council 
never wearied of showing towards Warren Hastings, is 
alsocltarl} shown thoNandlvuniarincidont Indians 
were not slow to take advantage of tlio dissensions 
‘TrolWr 69 103 »/ttJ.10ll03 
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bet^veen the two parties m the Council Either upon 
his own initiative, or upon the inducement of Warren 
Hastings’ enemies, Nandkumar boldJj accused the 
Governor General of bribery The majority m the 
Council eagerly seized upon the accusation, and did not 
hesitate to claim the right of mvestigatmg the case and 
passing sentence on the Governor General It is 
difficult to say how things would have ultimately ended, 
but the accusation against the Governor General was 
suddenly left, without plamtiH to brmg it forward, by 
Nandkumar’s execution, because he had been foimd 
guilty of forgery. The condemnation and execution of 
Nandkumar came to Warren Hastings as a most 
opportune relief 

The dissensions m the Council went on durmg the 
first two years of Warren Hastings’ administration os 
Governor General Then one of the members of the 
majority died, and the man who replaced him was on 
friendly terms with the Governor General, who hence 
forth was able to exercise the powers that had been 
conferred upon him by the Regulating Act 

n AFFAIRS IN SOUTHERN INDIA 

Whilst Warren Hastings was Governor General of 
British India, the English m Southern India fought 
against the Marathos and Haidar All Both wars are 
here mentioned m order to pomt out the share which 
the Governor General had m them 

The first Maratha War was a private venture of the 
Bombay Government m defiance of the Regulating Act, 
not known to them before the war broke out and 
afterwards ignored. But they paid dearly for their 
foolhardiness ^ for the fighting ended m the unfortunate 
Convention of Worgaon Warren Hostmgs, however, 
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promptly made good the loss of British prestige by 
equipping a military force, and sending it under the 
command of Colonel Goddard from Calcutta right across 
India In the conflict which ensued, the Calcutta con 
tmgent defeated the Marathas, thus enabling the 
English to cancel the dishonourable Convention of 
Wargaon and to make the more advantageous treaty 
of Salbai, 1782 

The success of the Se^nd Mysore War w ^s a lso 
largely due to W arren Hastings^relentless ener gy and 
skilled diplomacy First of all he bought off Bhonsle, 
and won hinTover to the side of the Enghsh by offering 
the tempting bait of a large8um_oi-xnoney Thus he 
averted a Maratha'aFtock on the English m Bengal 
Next he despatched Colonel Pearse by land and Colonel 
Coote by sea to the south of India, where they forthwith 
retneved the British losses, andfought victonous battles 
at Porto Novo, PoUilor and Shohnghur It is true that 
the Enghsh failed to reap the fruit of these victories, but 
this was not Warren Hastings’ fault The treaty of 
Mangalore was the work of the inefficient and pamc- 
Btricken hladras Government, and filled Warren 
Hastmgs with contempt for the responsible signatories 

rn MONEY DIFFICUI.TIES ANP EiCACTIONS 

Warren Hastmgs had not spared either himself or his 
soldiers , nor had he spared the money of the Company 
The result was that he was m great financial straits 
To fill the empty treasury of the Company, therefore, he 
exacted large sums amountmg to over a htmdred lakhs 
of rupees from the feudatory Ra]a of Benares, and from 
1 the Begums of Oudh 

The feudatory Kaja of Benares, Chaith Singh, was 
already paymg an annual tribute of twenty five lakhs 
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When Warren Hastings asked for an additional five 
lakhs, Chaith Singh refused to comply with the request, 
whereupon Warre n Hastmtra ordered h is _aiTest The 
Raja’s followers, however, fell upon the guards, cut 
them down, and enabled their leader to escape But 
this mcipient rebellion was easily put down , and 
Chaith Singh fled from Benares His successor, 
appointed by Warren Hastings, promised to pay an 
annual tribute of forty lakba of rupees ^ 

Warren Hastings also exacted seventy six lakhs of 
lupees from the Begums of Oudh The Nawab of Oudh, 
Asaf ud daulah, pleaded that he could not paythe debts 
which he owed to the Company, because he had been 
obliged to hand over the State Treasury to bis prede 
oessor’s mother and his widow Thereupon Warren 
Hastings authorised him to claim back half of the 
treasury, on condition that it should be paid to the 
Company * But Warren Hastings’ way of dealing 
with the Begums of Oudh was severely censured by 
the Directors of the Company, who even threatened 
to dismiss him Warren Hastings therefore resigned ^ 
These money exactions became the prmcipal charge 
broug ht against h im^ the long tnaf which B^had to 
undergo before the House of Lords The trial lasted 
for sev en ve^rs. 1788 1795 and Warren Hastings was 
finally acquitted 

50MUABY 

(Oi^snisstion o{ British Power) 

Governor General, 1774 1785 

I Occasion 
The Begulstmg Act 


‘Trotter 179 180 
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21 Dijftcullita 

1 Independeiic© o{ and interference by the 3 udicial depart 
ment 

2 Dependence on tbe Cooncil 

3 Enmity of the membera of the Council. 

4 Financial straits owing to the First Maratha War 


III Aetivitiu 

I, Gould only act as Governor General after obtaining a 
majority m the Council 

2 Took active part m Ibe First Maratha War (Purandhur, 
Nana Famavis Salsette, Wargaon, Goddard, Salbsi) 

3 Exacted money from Benares and from the Begums of 
Oudh 

4 Money exactions led to lestgoatioD and trial 

5 Warded ofl Maratba attack during the Second lilyBom 
War, sent Pearse and Coote against Haidar Ali 


QUESTIONS 

1 Write a short note on the Regulating Act , give its main 
features and diawbacLs, or what difScultieS had Warren 
Hastings to face when he became Governor General 7 (I ) 

2 Write a short note on the Nandkiimar incident (I ) 

3 Write a note on Warren Hastings money difficulties and 
money exactions (HI ) 

4 What was Warren RastioKS share m the First Maratha 
War and in the Second Klysore War 7 (H ) 

6 Write a short biographical sketch of Warren Haatmgs. 
(Summary of previous and present chapter ) 

6 Wnte a note on two important Acta passed by the Bnti^ 
Parliament during Warren Hastings* administration and 
intimately connected with IndianHistory. (For Pitt’s India BUI 
tee the next chapter } 
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No 2 —LORD CORNWALLIS, 1786-1793 
Plan 

1 Pitt’s India Bill 

2 Appointment ol Cornwallis 

3 Financial Reforms 

4 Judicial Reforms 

6 Tippu Sultan 

PITT S INDIA BILL, 1784 

1 Occasion The defective working of the Regu 
latmg Act, clearly evidenced as it was by the nnedifying 
display of acrimonious wrangling between the members 
of the Counci ljvnd the Governor General made further 
Parliamentary legislation imperative Moreover, after 
the uhfortunatc War of American Independence, 
British statesmen began to consider India as a fair 
substitute for the lost temtones in America Accord 
ingl^ Pitt’s India Bill of 1784 was a further encroach 
ment upon the rights of the Company 

2 Mam Features One of the mam features of Pitt’s 
India Bill was that it drew a sharp line of demarcation 
between commercial transactions and poUtical acti- 
vities Up to this time oil the affairs of the Company 
had been looked after by the Board of Directors but 
Pitt’s India Bill provided for the creation of a Board of 
Control consisting of sis members appomted by the 
Crown and entrusted with the management of all 
liolitical affairs This Board of Control was also vested 
with the sole right and power to engage in offensive 
warfare, and to enter into alliances with the Indian 
prmces The Board of Directors retained the manage- 
ment onij of commercial transactions , but even m this 
respect, important reservations were made 
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All tho orders sent out by the Board of Directors to 
the servants of the Company required tho previous 
sanction of tho Board of Control Moreover, though tho 
Board of Directors could propose a candidate for tho 
ofiice of Governor-General, the appointment ultimately 
rested with tho Board of Control Finally, a further 
addition to the Bill was made when Cornwallis was 
appointed Governor General According to the clauses 
of the BUI the CouncU of the Governor General had been 
reduced to three members m order to check attempts of 
organised opposition by the members of the Council to 
the Governor General But Cornwallis refused to 
accept the office of Governor General, unless he was 
given the power m extreme cases of importance to act 
without the Council’s consent , his request was com- 
phed with, and thus the Governor General was prao 
tically made independent of bis CouncU ^ 

By way of conclusion it may be said that Fitt’s India 
BiU left but a semblance of power to the Company the 
Board of Directors exercised a control which was largely 
nominal in character, while the real govermngbody was 
the Board of Control 

n APPOINTMENT OF CORNWALLIS 
Cornwallis’ appomtment deserves special mention for 
two reasons First of all it was with tins appomtment 
> that the custom originated to select as Governor 
General, and later cm as Viceroy, one who has seen no 
previous service m India As a rule, the choice fell on 
a member of an mfiuential and aristocratic family with 
large and widely Diown political connections Thus it 
was hoped to secure for this important post a person 
both capable and independent, whose actions wivuld be 
‘ Seton Karr 17 IS- 
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in no way fettered by local ties ^ In the next place, 
IV ith the appointment of Cornwallis a change took place 
in the Company’s attitude towards Indian prmces 
Accordmg to Pitt’s India Bill the Governor General 
could not, on hia own authority, engage in offensive 
warfare This clause was a first ste^ towards the non 
int ervention "^li^~ Fmallj Cornwallis was the first 
Gove rnor Gene ral that became virtually mdependent 
o f the Counc il 

m FINANCIAL REFORMS 

Warren Hastmgs had made an attempt to counteract 
the ev il con sequenoea of the Dual stem by introducing 
fin ancial and judicial refonns _ As soon os Cornwallis 
became Governor General, he took up this work of 
reform , and devi«ed further imp rovements ^ 

1 Permanent Settlement Accordingly he first 
replaced Warren Hastmgs’ 'Eemporary SettlementJiy 
the Permanen t S ettlem ent It so called because the 
rev^ ue to be paid was fixed once for all Furthermore 
the fixed revenue was assessed, not on the mdividuals 
who occupied and cultivated the lands, but on the 
Zemmdars, who thus became both land owners and ^ 
landlords, whilst the farmers or ryots were reduced to 
the state of tenants 

The Permanent Settlement mtroduced Cornwallis 
was a change for the better, as it did away vnth the 
gigantic task of periodical reassessments and encour 
aged the Zemmdars to improve their lands But, apart 
from these advantages which it undoubtedly secured it 
had many disadvantages First of all it ignored the 
rights of small proprietors whose holdmgs became the 
property of the Zemmdois iloreover, it did not 
I Sinclair 185 
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sufficiently safeguard the interests of the ryots, who 
were entirely at the mercy of the Zemindars , for 
practically all the profits went into the pockets of the 
landlords, while the hard working ryot had no prospects 
whatever of improving his condition The latter is as 
miserably oS n ow as he was two c enturies ago 
Fmally, as the needs ol the wuntry mcreased and 
necessitated an all round increase of taxation all over 
India, the Bengal Zemmdars, whose wealth has become 
proverbial, continued to pay a land revenue which bore 
no proportion to the vast profits they were making 
The result, now, is that the land revenue is not only very 
unequally distributed among the various provinces of 
India, but that taxation on other goods has been 
increased, whilst even now the Government is looking 
for fresh sources of revenue by proposmg to levy duties 
on articles that wero formerly untaxed 
2 Other Financial Reforms Besides establishing the 
Permanent Settlement, Corawallis took active steps to 
control mo re ca refully the c ollection of th e land revenue 
Accordingly t^e collectors were de prive d oT^’tfaoir 
judicial power, so that they^ould now fully attend to 
revenue matters Fmallj , in order to put a stop to the 
evil practices of the servants of the Company, Cornwallis 
considerably increased their salaries, m the hope that 
thoj would be less mclmed to make light of the order by 
which they were forbidden to engage in private trading 
operations 

IV JUDICIAL REFORMS 

As the Collectors were now deprived of their judicial 
powers, District Judges were appointed for judicial 
work, both civil and crtnnnal But, in his eagerness to 
secure the equitable administration of justice, the 
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Governor General Trent too far when ho entrusted tins 
department entirely to Europeans * this measure 
the Indians Tvere practically excluded from all the 
highe r, offices, an d could only seen re ve ry gnbordmatc 
positions in the service of the Company The result tv as 
that those Indians Tvho did enter the service of the 
Company, satisfied ns they trere with the meaner offices, 
were not men possessed of great capabilities, and were 
therefore but poor specimens of their countrj ’a real 
worth , 

V TTPPD SULTAN 

Tippu Sultan, the son and successor of Haidar Ah, 
was bent upon laying the foundation of a large Aluham 
madan State m Southern India, and upon ezpcUmg the 
English from the country Tippu’s ambitious schemes 
led to the Third Mysore War durmg which ComwaUis 
himself successfully directed the nuhtary operations 
He defeated Tippu Sultan at Arikera and afterwards 
marched upon Senngapatam, Tippu s capital, so that 
the M uhamm adan Ruler of Mysore was compelled to 
sue for peace 

STTNMAB7 

(Organisation of British power) 

I Before became Governor General 

Took part m the Wss of American Independence (1 orktown) 
II Governor General 1786 1793 

Independence of the Council 

1 Permanent Settlement lands ceded to Zemmdars at a 
Gxed rent 

2 Collectors deprived of judicial power 

3 Judges appointed to replaca Collectors 

4 Took active part m the Third Mysore War (captured 
Bangalore, victorious at Ankera marched upon Senngapatam) 

1 Smith O^J 671 
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6 Increased tJio pjvy of tho Bcrviinta of tho Company. 

0 Excluded all Indiana from the judicial department 

N D — Returned aa Governor General after Wellesley’s 
departure to follow tho non intervention policy ; died after 
three montlia 

QUESTIONS 

1 Wnlo a note on Rilt’a Ir>dia BiU (I ) 

2 What important circumstances marked tho appointment 
of Comwallia 1 (II ) 

3 Write a note on Comwallia* financial and judicial refonns 
(III) 

4 Givoaehortbiographicalskotchoi Cornwallis (Summaiy ) 


N B —THE LAND REVENUE IN INDIA 

I LAND REVENUE SYSTEM PRIOR TO BRITISH 
RULE 
Shef Shah 

The assessment was based on the measurement of the land 
and on the valuation of the crop One fourth of the produce 
was claimed by the State 

AKbar {Todar Mall) 

He divided the lands mto throe classes . ordered accurate 
measurement of cultivated areas to be made The assessment 
was based on the quality and quiuitity of the land The land 
revenue was not fanned out One third of the produce was 
claimed by the State 

Shtvajt 

A land survey was made The assessment was based on the 
measurement of the land and on tho valuation of the crop 
Together with Sardesmukhi one half of the produce was 
claimed by the State He also collected Chauth 

H LAND REVENUE SYSTEM UNDER BRITISH 
RULE 
Chve 

He left the land revenue system as he found it , and en 
trusted the management to tho officers of the Nawab 

Tliese officers extorted more Uian they had a right to 
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TTarren Boatings 

He introduced important reforms He transferred the 
managem'’nt of the revenue to the servants of the Company and 
apponted collectors to gather the land tax 

He mtroduced a Temporary Settlement, by which the lands 
were leased for five years to the h^hest biddmg Zemmdar 
He expropriated the ryots He did not safeguard their 
mteresta Ho did not encourage the Zemmdars to improve 
their lands 

Comtcollta 

He mtroduced the Permanent Settlement, by which the 
revenue was fixed once and for all He mads the Zemmdars 
]and>ownera and landlords He deprived the Collectors of all 
judicial power 

Thus he encouraged the Zemmdars to improve their land and 
did away with the task of penodical assessments 
But he expropriated the ryots, and did not safeguard their 
interests In course of tune the land tax was unequally di» 
tnbuted, and caused duties to be levied on non taxM articles 

m MODERN LAND REVENUE SYSTEMS 

1 Fennasent Settlement. There is first of all the 
Permanent Settlement established by Corawalhs 
Accordmg to this system the revenue is assessed on one 
individual recognised by the State as landlord, and the 
rent is fixed This system prevails m Bengal, and its 
disadvantages have already been pomted out 

2. Zemindan System Next there is the Zenundan 
Sj stem As in the case of the Permanent Settlement 
System the revenue is assessed on the individual 
recognised by the State as landlord But the Zemmdari 
System differs from the Permanent Settlement in this, 
that the revenue is reassessed at fixed periods It 
prevails in the Umted and Central Provinces and m the 
Punjab As a 6) stem it is preferable to the Permanent 
Settlement, because it does not lead to over taxation in 
other parts of India 

3. Ryotwan System FmaDy there is the Ryotwan 
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System Munro, Governor of Madras, adopted tJie 
system of land revenue Trfaich lie found in existence 
According to this system the revenue is assessed on each 
mdividual farmer, who is said to hold the land m right of 
occupancy The ryot is therefore the real owner of the 
land, and can dispose of it an he likes Reassessment of 
the revenue takes place at fixed periods The System 
prevails in Madras, and inasmuch as it respects the 
rights of the farmer it is superior to the other two 
systems 

QUESTIONS 

1 Trace the grovTth ol the land revenue svstam m India 

(I HI) 

2 Describe and discuss the various eystenis of lend revenue 
that were known in India before the coming of the English (I ) 

3 Describe and discuss the various steps by which the 
English introduced and reformed their land revenue systems 
(H) 

4 Which are the principal land revenue systems now pre 
vailing m India 7 (lU ) 

No. 3 —SIR JOHN SHORE, 1793-1798 
Plan 

1 The non intervention Policy 

2 Sir John Shore and Non intervention 

I NONINTERVENTION 

1. What does it mean 7 The non mterventioa pohey 
may aptly be desenbed as the " let alone ” policy It 
professed to abstam from all schemes of temtonal 
aggrandisement It also deprecated the entering mto 
aUiances with In dian prmces, as such alhances were 
likely to end by involving the contracting parties m 
war But this peaceful attitude towards the Indian 
prmcea was only to be observed as long as the balance 
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of povrer amongst the vanous native states was kept 
undisturbed The Governor General was therefore 
obliged to see to it that no Indian ruler should become 
so powerful as to eclipse all the others, for in such a case 
his growing power and influence might become a stand 
mg danger to the Company 

2 Comment on the System The non intervention 
policy had every appearance of common sense in its 
favour, but m reahty it mvolved contradictions which 
w ere bound to make the policy end m hopeless failure 
If the balance of power among the Indian princes had 
to be kept undisturbed, offensive warfare could hardly 
be avoided , while if the preservation of the balance 
of power among Indian pnnces were given up, there 
would sooner or later arise an Indian ruler who would 
eclipse all the others, enlarge his dommions at the 
erpense of neighbourmg states, and Anally grow so 
pow erful as to become a standmg danger to the English 
Subsequent events amply proved the inadequacy of the 
system of non mtervcntion 

II SIR JOHN SHORE AND NON INTERVENTION 

When Sir John Shore was made Governor General, 
he w as pledged to follow the non mtervention policy In 
his own words, *' the duties of my situation are too 
much for my abilitj ’ * It is true that he succesduUy 
mterfered m the dissensions which arose m Oudh After 
the death of Asaf ud-daulah there were rival claimants 
to the throne Thereupon the Governor General 
personal!} mvestigated the claims of each, and boldly 
set aside the pretensions of the one who was but an 
impostor In other respects his administration was a 
failure, because he failed to keep the balance of power 

* Smith 
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among the Indian pnncea undisturbed, so that British 
supremacy m India was seriously threatened 
The Marathas were once more actively occupied m 
extending their dominions, and defeated the Nizam at 
Kharda , Tippu Sultan was intriguing with the French 
and the Afghans m order to gam allies with whose help 
he might drive the English out of India French officers 
in the service of the Nizam, of Tippu, Smdia and Holhar 
were successfully driJlmg the armies of these prmces, 
and as their mfluence increased, the dangers that 
tiireatened the English grew apace Besides this, the 
non mtervention policy was the occasion of civil strife 
in some states, and of maladmmistration in others , so 
that the country was in a general state of unrest When 
Sir John Shore retired therefore, his successor was 
faced with many difficulties, aU of which were the 
outcome of the non intervention policy 

QtTESTlONS 

1 Give tbe Tnam leatuies oi the non mterwentian pohey , 
and paint out the disaatrous results of Sir John Shore s non 
intervention policy (I ) 

2 Write a short note on Sir John Shore b adromiatration (U ) 

3 What difficulties had Wellesley to face when he became 
Governor General t (EL) 

No 4— THE MARQUIS or WELLESLEY, 1798-1805 

Plan 

1 The Subsidiary System 

2 Annexations 

3 Success of the Subeidiaiy System 

4 Wellesley s Administration 

I THE SUBSIDIABY SYSTEM 
1 Devismg the System The Marquis of Wellesley 
was sent out with explicit matructions to preserve 
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among the Indian prmcea tJie balance of power, which 
had been so matenally disturbed during Sir John Shore’s 
term of office as to endanger British supremacy in India 
Accordmgly Wellesley at once set to work to make 
British power paramount in India by means of the 
Subsidiary System 

The Subsidiary System was not origmally devised by 
Wellesley , and the Subsidiary System policy had 
already been applied m pMticular instances both by 
Clive and hy Warren Hastmga , yet it is m a special way 
connected with Wellesley s name because he perfected 
it, and made use of it to such a large extent that it can 
rightly be said to have been the comer stone of his 
Indian pohcy 

2 Mam Features The foUowmg are the character 
istio features of the subsidiary system policy The 
Indian prince, withwhom a mibHi diftry traaty was made, 
first of ^ could not have-Amop g hi s servants, any 
Europeans "belongmg tQ_a n ation h os tile to England — 
(this measure was specially directed against the French) 
Next he had to promise not to w age offens ive war s and 
not to enter into affiances with prmces of neighbouring 
\ states Furthermore by wiyTjf protectmg his state 
agamst hostile incursions and m order to preserve peace 
withm his donumone he was provided with an army 
under Bntish command for whose upkeep he had to pay 
Fmallj he had to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
British Government As the money which had to be 
paid for the upkeep of the army was called a subsidy, the 
whole system came to be called the Subsidiary System 
3 Application of the System Hyderabad llysore 
Oudh, and the Confederated Alaratba States were all 
destined to become subsidiary states They wdl 
therefore be mentioned m succession m order to show 
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tho relentless energy mtU Tvluch Wellesley earned out 
lus plans 

(o) Hydexahad When Wellesley landed in India, 
Hyderabad was already fast approaching tho condition 
of a subsidiary state , for a largo tract of country had 
alre ady been a ssigned to pay for tho upkeep of an army 
of ten thousand men But this force was commanded 
by a French officer whose mfluenco with the Nizam n as 
greatly detrimental to the Bntish cause * Moreover, 
information leaked out that the Nizam had been 
intriguing with Tippu Sultan against the English 
Thereupon Wellesley, impatient of all further delay, 
forced him by the treaty of 1798 to subscribe to all the 
clauses of the subsidiary system, 1800 
{b) Mysore Next cam© the turn of Mysore Wo 
have already spoken of the Fourth Mysore War, 1799 
It IS sufficient for our purpose here to remmd tho 
student that Tippu Sultan was intriguing with the 
French and the Afghans to drive the Enghsh out of 
India But Wellesley, so far from oUowmg the ruler of 
Mysore either to mature or to materialise his plans, 
anticipated his attacks, and boldly declared war Tippu 
Sultan was defeated, his descendants were deprived of 
the nght of succession, and the old Hindu dynasty was 
re established The new rulers were of course qmte 
ready to submit to the subsidiary system pohey, 1799 
(c) Oudh After Mysore came the turn of Oudh The 
Navrab of Oudh was found fault with because lus army 
V as deplorably neglected * Now Wellesley, keenly ahve 
to the danger of an Afghan mvasion, was anxious to 
secure the British terntones from all hostile attempts 
on the part of the Afghans Negotiations were actively 
entered mto with the Nawab, and they resulted m the 
1 Hutton, 22 *Ib\d 64 65 
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fn nl\ ol Luci now, bj \%b!ch tljo mib^itlinn Kvntpm 
uu>« fonwl ujKitj tin N/nrab, ulio oIko 

roiniH tied to c up linlf of hui territory , thn Donb nnd 
Uo!n\i hand 1801 

(tf) The Marathn Con/rderacf/ of all llio 

Mnrnthfui were dtprivwl of thtir hulepend< nr< A 
detni/ed account of the Second and of the ifurti 
Mnntlin nrs Ijm nlrtftdj l>ocn fencn rbowherc 1Jit«e 
nar» nro inontioncil htro wi jnslnncc** of tho pohej 
purfiniHl hj ^^cllcslD> \Vlien liajj lUo II fled to the 
J ngliflli for protection ht wm recti^wl them njth 
opcnnrraa l*ro(cctton xroanot onl> proinidctl, but nl^o 
gixcn him But tho pneo of that j)rotcction wra tho 
lroal\ oIBow^m andbiinillingncMtORubdcnbototho 
Fubsidmrj ojAtom policy AIon>-B in pursuance of tho 
Mmtf po};cj n rtf n a* next dcc/ared ngamst Bhonsfe nnd 
Stndja 1803 and afterwards llolkar, 1801 Tho latter 
pnneo, owmg to Mcllcfllc^'a recall :n 1805 retamed bis 
mdcpcndenco for some time But Bhonslo and Sindia 
xvero compelled to sign tbo Treaties of Dcogiion and 
Arjungaon xvliicb xxcro but other editions of tho Treaty 
ofBn‘'MMn Tlici became feudatorv princes and had to 
submit to tho subsidiary system policj Another 
Maratha chief the Gmkwor bowed to the inevitable 
without ex til attempting n blow to ward off tbo loss of 
independent sovcreigntj 1605 

H ANNEXATIONS 

The successful policy of forming subsidiary alliances 
with tho native princes led to tho cession of largo 
territories which xserc handed over to tho English to 
pa> for the upkeep of tho subsidiary forces Tho Nuam 
ceded BeUary and Cuddapoh which came to be knowm 
as the Ceded Districts , Mysore gave up Canara and 
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Coimbatore , Oudh parted with the Doab and Itohd 
khand , Bhonslo surrendered Cuttack , and Sindm 
relinquished Broach 

Furthermore, Wellesley proGted by the malndminis 
tration prevailing in s everal states to annex them The 
Raja of Tanjoro was only a noramal sovereign , and 
accordingly took but little interest m tho welfare of his 
subjects Wellesley proGted by tho death of the Raja to 
persuade his adopted son to hand over Tanjoro to the 
Company, and to accept a pension m exchange, 1709 
With the Nawab of the Carnatic the case was very much 
the same But ho was not only foimd fault with 
because of his misgovemmcnt, but also because of 
treacherous correspondence with Tippu Sultan Ac 
cordingly, after his death m 1801, Wellesley annexed 
tho Carnatic, and by way of compensation bestowed a 
pension on the successor of the throne, 1801 In the 
same way and for the same reasons the small state of 
Surat was annexed in 1790 

in SUCCESS OF THE SUBSIDIARY SYSTEJI 
The Subsidiary System policy was eminently success 
ful in Grmly establishing British supremacy m India. 
It beneGted the Enghsh by securing for them the 
acquisition of vast temtones It was also conducive to 
the welfare of the people of the various territories which 
were either annexed or placed under British protection 
This, we moke bold to say must be admitted by friend 
and foe alike To quote the testimony of a foe, Michael 
Eatkofi, a strong upholder of Muscovite policy and 
therefore not likely to be biassed m favour of England, 
did not hesitate to write ** In reahty the English have 
been the saviours of India Durmg whole centuries the 
history of India presents one contmued spectacle of 
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murder ntul {lc\aHtntion. Tlio Muwly (m trrmfnntefl 
uilh tlio conquest of Imlift by tlic luighsli, wlio*e rule 
hnfl been incomparnbly wore wil<J, bumnn, nnd just, 
than nil the Go^emmentn under «hich llie Ilindufl hive 
ever lived." * 

The conclusion therefore which tre fee! inrlineil to 
draw IS that the Bubsidinry rjflleni policy \mui n change 
for the better Tlmt this change w as mtroiluced by tlio 
\i*^e xA TOcona \5luc\i, ao lai Itwm W\v\g wtvWcraa\ly 
ftp|>ro^ed of, descn’wl often blame, and have been 
blamed both by llngbshintn and by Indiana alike, wc 
are not hero concerned m denjing 

TV WLLLnSfXVS ADMINISTRATION 
But McHcsIcj UM not otd> n conqueror, he waa ofao 
an ndminifitrator It ta true that hia military cam* 
pnigns absorbed well nigb nil his energies, end made 
It impossible for him to devote much time to tho 
consideration of local impfovcmcnta that might benefit 
tho people of tho countrj' Nevertheless such genera! 
measures os ho took, make it eJeor that ho had the 
welfare of tho people of India ot heart Tliua, for 
example, ho cut short fbo lucrative practice of the 
militarj and civil servant* of tUo Company, who were 
only too eager to lend ijioncy to Indian princes at 
exorbitant rates of interest * He also insisted that all 
tho servants of tho Company • who were to hold respons- 
ible posts m the subsidiary states or m the English 
territories, should receive a proper training.* Einally 
he prohibited the sacrificial exposition of children m the 
waters of tho Ganges, and made a prelimmary inquiry 
into the practice of Sail wth a view to adopt measures 
for its suppression 

' Qut.l*d "by Keene. » 310 *Hutl«n.81 * Il»a. 119 120 
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He resigned m ISOa, after ho had been Governor- 
Gcneial for tho period of seven years 

SUMMARY 

(Establishment of Bntisli supremacy) 

A Subsidiary Sj stem 

1 TPAaf *t means 

1 It stands for tho policy of interference 

2 Tins policj had been followed by Cbvo and I^crren 
Hastings 

3 ellesley made it the comer stone of his Indian Policy 

H General Features 

(See Summary Tho Treaty of Bassem, p 203) 

III AppUcaltan of the Stjatem 

1 Hy derabad French offieen m the army , intrigues with 
Tippu Solton The Kiznm accepted the SuSsidiary System 

2 Mysore TippuSultanintnguedwithFrenchond Afghans 
Fourth Mysore war 

3 Oudh Army was neglected, danger of Afghan iHTaston 
The Nawab yielded 

4 The Harathaa refused to accept the Treaty of Bassein , 
Second and Third Marstha Wars 

N B — ^Tanjore the Carnatic, and Surat were annexed on the 
ground of xmsgoi eminent 

IV Result 

1 Establishment of British supremacy 

2 Annexation of the ceded districts Canara, Coimbatore 
the Doab, Rohilkhand, Cuttack and Broach 

3 The welfare of the people 

4 The means used to force the system upon India are not 
univeraally approved of 

B Administration 

1 Forbade the servants of the Company to lend money to 
Indian princes 

2 Encouraged the trammg of tiie servants of the Company 

3 Prohibited child sacrifice 

4 Inquired mto the practice of Sati 
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QUESTIONS 

1 Wnto a note on thoSubsiJiary System, mention its mam 
features and mdicate ita results (1, 2, 3 ) 

2 Write a note on Wellesley. (Summary ) 

3 What difficulties hod Wellesley to face on Uis arrival in 
India , and how did be face them, and with what success ’ 
(Previous chapter and Bummary ol present chapter ) 

Ko 5^LORD CORNWALLIS, SIR GEORGE 
BARLOW, LORD MINTO, 1805, 1805-1807, 1807-1813 

Introduction Wellesley’s resignation m 1805 nos 
brought about by the general discontent ■which his 
forward policy had roused among the shareholders of 
the Company They were opposed to Wellesley’s 
policy and to the expenditure ■which it entailed,^ and 
were so persistent m clamouring for his recall that they 
finally won their pomt Cornwallis was re appomted 
Governor General, and Wellesley returned home m 
1805 The re appointment of ComwalliB marked a total 
reversion from Wellesley’s policy of interference to 
the pohey of non intervention But non*mtervention 
was once more doomed to end in dismal failure, and, as 
years went by, Tune was to prove the great avenger 
of Wellesley s political principles 

We will consider the events which took place durmg 
the administration of ComwaUis, Barlow, and Mmto m 
the light of the non intervention pobey, which each was 
ordered to follow 

X LORD OOI«f\VAI.LlS, 1805 
Cornwallis landed m Lidia on 30th July , less than 
three months later he died at Ghazipur As soon as he 
arrived at Calcutta he made no secret of the change of 
^Hutton 144 145 
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policy that had been decided upon, and was actually on 
his way to the upper provinces to make peace with 
Holkar and with Smdia Holkar was being hard pressed 
bj General Lake, and had taken refuge with Sindia, 
who had likewise thrown off his allegiance to the British 

n SIR GEORGE BARLOW, 1805 1807 

1. Reversion of Wellesley's Pohey. Barlow closely 
followed CJomwallis’ footsteps General Lake protested 
in vam that Holkar was virtually beaten, but the new 
Governor General was not to be influenced, and made 
peace with Holkar and Sindia Moreover, he ignored 
the semcea which the Rajputs had rendered to the 
English during the Maratha wars, and, m spite of treaty 
obligations, he bound himself, by a treaty with Holkar, 
not to oppose the Marathas in Rajputana In one 
instance alone did he absolutely refuse to follow the 
non mtervention pohey to the bitter end He continued 
Steadfastly to refuse the rescission of the treaty of 
Bassein ^ 

2 Vellore Mutmy An important event, which 
happened when he was Governor General, was the 
Vellore mutmy, 1806 

(a) Causes Orders were given to the sepoys to 
change their turbans for a new kmd of head dress that 
was supposed to have the resemblance of a European 
hat I They were ordered not to wear religious marks on 
their foreheads to trim their beards after a certam 
fashion and not to wear ear rmgs The local 
Commander m Chief apparently had m view the 
improvement of martial appearance m the sepoys But 
the latter looked upon those measures as an attempt to 
tamper with their rehgtons convictions The sepoys 
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thought that they wcro being forced to embrace 

Christianity 

(6) Leading Events Accordmgly they revolted and 
lulled 113 European membcrB of the garrison Colonel 
Gillespie hurried from Arcot to the relief of Vellore, and 
m the fighting which ensued 400 sepoya were killed 
(c) Results Peace was quickly restored , the ring 
leaders were punished , others who had played a 
secondary part were dismiased from service , the 
members of Tippu Sultan’s family, who were suspected 
of being implicated in the mutiny, were removed to 
Calcutta , and the Governor of Madras and the local 
Commander m Chief were both recalled to England * 

ra LORD MINTO 1807 1813 
1 Introduction Lord Mmto was appomted Gover 
nor General m 1807 and was sent out with instructions 
to follow the non intervention policy Bnt no sooner 
had be landed in India then it was brought home to him 
that English prestige m India was bemg gradually but 
steadily undermmed He therefore made up his mind 
to Ignore the non mtervention pohoy An open de 
claration on his part to this effect might have cost 
him hi8 position Accordingly he adopted a conciliatory 
policy and by repeated despatches succeeded in makmg 
the authorities at home see eye to eye with him ® The 
result was that iMinto s admmistration was a brilliant 
vindication of Wellesley s principles He re established 
British supremacy m Tndia by the Euppresaiou of 
anarchy by the forming of alliances and by offensive 
warfare 

2 Suppression of Anarchy Shortly after he had 
assumed the reins of government Minto actively 
‘Keene j 321 » Smith OH I 611 
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interfered in the affairs of BundellJiand, where anarchj 
of the worst description prevailed Organised bands of 
robbers were tyrannising over the country The 
Governor General realised that to wipe them out would 
mvolve the English m a general Maratha war, which he 
was anxious to avoid Accordingly he was satisfied 
with establishing peace in that part of Bundelkhand 
which hes south of the Jonma ' 

Another instance of anarchical display took place in 
Travancore The accumulation of arrears of payment 
for the subsidiary force and the widespread system of 
maladmuustratiou had led the Resident to take ener 
getic measures to remedy these evils Thereupon the 
Diwan made on attempt to drive the Enghsh out of the 
State The religious susceptibilities of the people were 
cleverly taken advantage of , a rebelhon was organised 
in which thirty two Bntish soldiers were treocherously 
killed But the rebelhon was qmckly quelled The 
Diwan co mmi tted suicide, whilst his brother paid the 
supreme penalty of the law * 

3 The Forming of Alliances Lord Mmto also 
furthered the cause of Bntish prestige by a number of 
alhances 

Punjab Mission Maharaja Raujit Smgb, the ruler of 
the Punjab, who was one of the most powerful Sikh 
prmces, mfended to extend ius sway over the small 
Sikh states between the J umn a and the Sutlej But 
these states appealed to the Bntish for protection , and 
accordmgly Xiord Mmto sent Lord Metcalfe on a mission 
to the Punjab The ambassador sent by the Governor 
General won over the Maharaja by his tact and courtesy, 
and the result of his mission was a fnendly alhance 
between Banjit Smgh and the English, whilst the 
^ Smith O^J S14 616 *Ibtd 616 
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smaller SUdi states between the Jumna and the Sutlej 

were placed under British protection * 

Pcrsxan Missxon Napoleon had sent a mission to 
Persia m order to wm over the Shah, eo that ho might 
make uso of him to cause trouble to the English in 
their colonies To counteract Napoleon's move, Mmto 
despatched a mission to Persia But the mission was 
not successful, for the Home Government had on its 
own account sent out a royal embassy to Persia , and, 
though this embassy was sent out to Persia for the same 
purpose for which the mission from India had been sent, 
the two rival British legations quarrelled with each 
other , and Malcolm who had been sent by Mmto, 
returned to Calcutta without having achieved anything 
This comedy ended rather tragically when India had to 
pay the bill of the two embassies ‘ 

Kabtd Mxssion The Kabul mission was sent with 
the object of formmg an alliance with the ruler of 
Afghanistan m order to protect the possessions of the 
Companyfromtbedangersof oNorth 'VVestern mvasion 
This mission ended m failure, and, owing to the civil 
strife prevailing in the country, came back without 
having even reached its destination * 

4 Offensive Warfare England was at war with 
Prance dunng Lord hlmto s admmistration and the 
English took advantage of this war to extend their 
colomal possessions they captured a number of French 
islands on the east coast of Africa and also occupied 
Java Now, Lord Minto lent effective and active 
support to the Home Government m the carrying 
out of their policy of temtonal aggrandisement, and 
he even accompamed the Java expedition When the 
>Gnffia 176 176 
•Keene J 328 
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expedition returned, the Governor Gfeneral learned the 
news that he had been superseded, and that the Earl 
of Jloira, better known as the Marquis of Hastings, 
had been appointed his successor 

5 Other Events. Madras Muttny During Lord 
^ilmto’s administration an attempt was made to 
suppress the allowance granted to the officers in order 
to provide for tent furmture This led to a mutiny 
among them, which, however, did not come to any- 
thing as the timely and tactful mterference of the 
Governor General put an end to the mutmous officers’ 
discontent 

Ryolxcarx System It was also during Lord Mmto’s 
Administration that Sir Thomas i^Iunro adopted the 
ryotwari system as the revenue system of the Madras 
^sidency 

TheAcic/1813 Finally, towards the end of Mmto’s 
tenure of office, Parliament made a further encroach 
ment upon the rights of the Company When renewmg 
the Charter m 1813, the Act of 1813 left the Company m 
actual possession of all Indian territories, but at the 
same tune asserted the sovereignty of the Crown over 
the Company’s territories , * so that the Crown and the 
Company practically became jomt possessors The 
immediate result was that the Company lost the 
monopoly of trade with India, and that trade with 
India was thrown open to the whole nation 

GENERAL SUMUART 
The Non Intervention Folic; 

/ Occewton 

According to Pitt s India Bill the Governor General could 
not eiyiQjre in offensive warfare 

i ntport on Ind Coni 1D18 la 
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II, WluU tt mains 

1 It stood for the “ let alone ” policy. 

2 It was opposed to temtorial aggrandisement, and to 
mterlorence m the aSairs oi the Indian princes 

3 It was satisfied with preserving the balance of power 
among the Indian prmoes, thus to safeguard British power. 

Ill Inadequacy of the Policy 
It was impossible to cany out this policy of non mterference 
and at the same tune keep the balance of power undisturbed, 
thus safeguarding British power 

IF Instances of Inadequacy 

A First Tnal (1) Cornwallis maintamed the balance of 
power among the Indian pnnces, and waged the Third Mysore 
VVar, 1786 93 (2) Shore did not interfere m the affaire of 

Indian princes, and the balance of power among them was 
disturbed by the Afarathas and Tippu Sultan to the great 
detriment of British power, 1793 98 

6 Second Tnal (1) Cornwallis came to cany out the non 
intervention policy, out died after thm months, 1805 (2) 

Barlow followed the non intervention policy, but failed to 
mamtam the balance of power among the Indian pnnces, and 
the Marsthos overran Rajputana (3) Minto determine to 
mamtam the balance of power among Indian pnnces and to 
safeguard Bntish power , he put down anarchy m Bundel* 
khand^ suppressed a rebellion m Travancore, mode an aUionca 
with Planjit fiingh, established a Bntiab protectorate over the 
Sikh states, and tned to make alliances with Afghanistan and 
Persia 

N B —In his case non mterference ended in interference with 
a vengeance 

F Results 

1 Some Governors failed to mamtam the balance of power 
among Indian pnnces to the detriment of Bntisb power 

2 Other Govemoia mamtamed the balance of power among 
Indian pnnces and safeguarded Bntish power, in which case 
non mterference ended in mterference 

QUBSTIONS 

1 Wnte a shortnoteontheadmmistrationof Barlow (H ) 

2 Sketch the political career of Lord Minto (IM ) 

3 What 13 meant by the non intervention policy, and what 
became of it t (General Summary ) 
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No 6 —THE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS, 1813 1823 

Plan 

1 Change of pohcy 

2 Featurea of the pohcy of the Marquis of Hastings 

3 Results of the Policy of the Marquis of Hastings 

I CHANGE OF POLICY 

Causes The non intervention policy was abandoned 
for a policy of active interference, because the cxpen 
ence of the past told so heavily against it Thus for 
evample, when the Marqms of Hastings became 
Governor General, Rajputana was the scene of civil and 
fratnoidal wars , the Gurkhas had encroached upon 
Oudh , and the Marathas were bent upon casting off 
the British yoke, whilst in Central India the Findons 
were openly carrying out their nefanous and depreda 
toiy excursions The result was that British power was 
threatened by enemies who were steadily growing m 
number and strength, and the country was, on the 
whole, m a state of ferment and unrest strangely, 
opposed to the beneficial influences of peace and com 
fort which had been wrongly and foohshly hoped for 
as the fruit of the non intervention pohcy Accordingly 
the non intervention pohcy was finally abandoned 
and Wellesley’s forward pohcy of mterference became 
once more the gmding prmciple of British statesmen m 
the administration of Indian affairs 

n FEATURES OF THE POLICY OF THE 
MARQUIS OP HASTINGS 

Plan The Marqms of Hastmgs set to work to 
confirm British supremacy in India by wagmg offensive 
wars, Buppressmg anarchy, and forming alhanccs with 
Indian prmcea 
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1. Offensive Wars Whilst he was Governor General 
two important wars were fought, one with the Nepalese 
or Gurkhas, the other with the Marathas 
A The Fourth Maratha War, 1817-1818, has already 
been dealt with elsewhere It is sufficient for our 
purpose to mention that the combmed attempt of the 
Maratha prmces to regam tbeir mdependence was 
entuely frustrated The Peshwa was deposed , Appa 
Sahib sought safety m flight, whilst the new ruler of 
Nagpur, and Holkar, and Smdia subscribed to the 
Subsidiary System 

B The Nepalese War, 1814-1816 Another im 
portant war, fought durmg the administration of the 
the Marq^ms of Hastmgs, was the First Nepalese War 

(а) Causes The valley to the south of the Himalayas 
bad become the home of a warlike race called the 
Gurkhas These men took advantage of the non 
mtervention policy ^ to make inroads into British 
territory, and between the years 1710 and 1813 they 
had forcibly occupied no less than two hundred 
villages * This aggressive policy reached its height 
when during the absence from Inffia of Lord JLnto who 
had joined the Java expedition, the Gurkhas occupied 
large territories m the State of Oudh As soon as the 
ilorquis of Hastmgs had become Governor General, ho 
insisted on an immediate cession by the Gurkhas of 
every inch of British territory When this request was 
not complied with war was declared 

(б) Leading Events The British forces were divided 
mto four expeditionary unite and invaded Nepal from 
four different points One column marched from the 
Sutlej which forms the western border of Nepal, another 
column advanced on the capital Elhatmandu, from the 

* Koaa ot Bladeoabutg 57 6$ 1 Binclair 234 
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east, and the tvro remainmgcolanms marched from the 
south to the north betrrecn the western and eastern 
points of attack Three of the attackmg columns met 
with defeat, but General Ochterlony, advancmg from 
the western borders, retrieved the losses of the British 
anus 

As he advanced, he earned one stronghold after 
another, till he reached at last the hill foxtre*^ of 
ifalaon Durmg the first attack the British troops 
succeeded m driving back the defenders and occupying 
their outposts Thereupon Amar Singh, the com 
mandor of the fortrc'ts, entered mto negotiations with 
the besiegers, and surrendered the city on the condition 
that be and his soldiers should be allowed to march out 
with the honours of war After the capture of ifalaon 
Ochtcrlon\ marched towards Khatmandu, the capita! 
of Nepal, and defeated the Gurkhas at Jfagwampar 
wjihm five marches of the capital > Thereupon the 
Gurkhas realised that before long their capital was 
doomed to fall mto tho hands of their enemies, and so 
su«l for peace 

(c) IlcsuUs B\ the treaty of Segauh the British 
obtained possession of the distncts between the Jumna 
and the Sutlej , including the now famous hill stations of 
Simla, Mussoone and Nami Tal Besides this, the 
Gurkhas consented to receive a British Resident 

2 Suppression of Anarchy The Pindans Bundcl 
khand was o\ emin with bngands The non mterven 
lion polici had resulted m increasing them numbers to 
such an extent that there were more than 50 000 of 
thc^e robbers when the Marquis of Hastings landed in 
India Tlie> were called Pindans and plundering and 
robbery was tUeve only ocoupation. The ilatqiua ot 

* Ro« 3 ©f IU»J*esburs "S «0 
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Hastings was deternimed to put an end to these robber 

bands 

Tor tins purpose he called upon every available 
soldier, and distributed his forces in such a way as little 
by little entirely to encircle the Pindans ^ When the 
encircling movement was completed the EngUah armies 
began slowly to advance, so as gradually to dimmish the 
area m which the Pindans found themselves helplessly 
enclosed Some gangs tried to break through the 
encirclmg cordon, but were beaten back and suffered 
heavily , others fled, took refuge in the jungle, and 
perished miserably , others still threw themselves upon 
the mercy of the viUagera, who mercilessly punished 
them for their past misdeeds The result was that in 
the space of four years, 1816 1819, the Pindans wore 
practically extirpated 

3 The Forming of Alhances. The Marquis of 
Hastings also displayed considerable diplomatic skill m 
the arrangmg of aUiances with vanous Indian princes 
He was first of all responsible for the subsidiary treaties 
by which Holkar, Smdia and the new Raja of Nagpur 
acknowledged the British as their overlords Similar 
treaties were made with the Chiefs of Rajputana Thus 
it came about that by the end of Hastings’ admmistra 
tion the most powerful of the Indian pnnees had become 
the friends and allies of the British, who were now the 
real rulers of InflTa 

HI RESULTS OF THE POLICY OF THE 
MARQUIS OF HASTINGS 

When the Marquis of Hastings landed in India, the 
country was m a general state of unrest, and it could 
hardly be said that the British held in undisputed sway 
* Sinclair, 228 229 
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the conquests which they had made But, with the., 
advent of the Marquis of Hastmgs, the da:^ clouds^h^t 
loomed on the political horizon lifted 
ness of the Gurkha was overcome , the coraBiins|?onjS^ 
the Maratha forces was crushed , the predatory hordes 
of Findaris were extirpated , m a word, all the mde 
pendent prmces, who might have been capable of 
impamng British supremacy, were conquered More 
over, the Rajput pnnces placed themselves under 
Bntish protection, so that the FT^glisb became, dnrmg 
the admmistration of the Marqms of Hastmgs, the real 
rulers of India As an example of the relentless energy, 
displayed by the Marqms of Hastmgs, it may be 
mentioned by way of conclusion that during his tenure 
of ofEce twenty*eight battles were fought m the field, 
one hundred and twenty forte were captured, and nine 
teen treaties were made with Indian prmces 

STOMABY 

(Estat)Ushment of British supremacy) 

/ In/erven/itm Policy 

1 The Marathos wanted to get rid of the Treaty of Ba^em 
Fourth Maratba War (Peshwa deposed, Holkar and Smdia, 
and Bhonsle feudatory pnnces) 

2 The Rajput pnnces placed under Bntish protechon 

3 He defeated the Gurkhas who were making encroachments 
upon Bntish temtory 

IZ Supprasvm of Anarchy 
He defeated and suppressed the Fmdans. 

Ill AUianeea 

With the Maratha Frmcca end with the Rajputs 
ir PesuU 

The English became the real rulers of India. 
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QUESTIONS 

1 "What difficulties had Ui© Marquis of Hastings to face, apd 
how did he overcome them 7 (I ) 

2 Contrast the policy of his three predecessors with that of 
the Marquis of Hastmgs (Previous and present Summary ) 

3 Show that it may rightly ho said that the Maquis of 
Hastmgs completed the work b^im by Wellesley (IT, HI ) 

4 Write a note on the results of the poUcy of the Marquis of 
Hastmgs (in ) 

5 Write a short biographical ^etch of the Marquis of 
Hastmgs (Summary ) 

No. 7.— BURMESE, AFGHAN AND SIKH WARS 
Introduction After the Marquis of Hastings had 
firmly established British eupremaoy m India, his 
successors addressed themselves to the task of con 
Eohdatuig and completing England’s conquest of India 
This brought them into warlike operations with the 
Burmese, the Sikhs and the Afghans The histoiy of 
these wars is gathered together in one chapter so as to 
give the student a comprehensive view of the matter 

I BURMESE WARS 
A The Fust Burmese War, 1824 1626 
1 Causes British territories were bordered on the 
eastern side by the kingdom of Burma This close 
prosirmty was not productive of cordial relations First 
of all the Kmg of Burma resented it that Arakanese 
fugitives should find a safe refuge m British territory ’ 
Next, colhsions took place between the soldiers of the 
CJompany and those of the Burmese army, and, when 
the island of Shuparu, situated close to the southern end 
of Chittagong was forcibly occupied by Burmese troops, 
several sepoys in the service of the Company were killed 

^Thaobenyllitehie 71 74 
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Finally the ruler of Burma ordered his General, Maha 
Bandula, to expel the Bnfcish from Bengal, and to bring 
back to the court of Ava the Governor General bound 
m golden chains expressly supphed for the purpose ^ 
Thus the Governor General, I^ord Amherst had perforce 
to declare war 

2. Leading Events Lord Amherst decided to carry 
on military operations by land and by sea First of all 
an expeditionary force waa sent mto Assam, and 
occupied Mampur At the same tune a fleet and an 
army were despatched from Madras, joiifmg the Bengal 
contmgent at the Andamans The combmed fleets 
sailed for Rangoon, but, on landing, found that the 
town had been deserted by the Burmese troops 

When the King of Burma heard of the landmg of the 
British expeditionary force, he recalled Maha Bandula 
from the northern theatre of war, and sent him at the 
head of an army of 60,000 men to expel the invaders 
Maha Bandula occupied Rangoon, and fortified it by 
means of stockades, which were, however, easily 
demolished by the English Thereupon he retreated to 
Donabew, followed by the British troops There he 
succeeded so skilfully m entrenclung himself that a first 
British attack was easily repulsed Donabew was, 
however, captured before long By a lucky chance 
a stray shot lolled Maha Bandula, and his soldiers, 
appalled at the sudden death of their leader, became 
pamc stricken and fled 

The capture of Donabew was followed by that of 
Rrome Moreover, m a skirmish at Pagan, 2,000 
British troops defeated 18 000 Burmese This succes 
Sion of disasters brought the Kmg of Burma to a more 
reasonable frame of mind, and m 1820 he sued for peace 

1 Sioelair 23S 
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3 Results. Peace was signed at Yendabo Arakan, 
Tenassenm and Assam were ceded to the English , and 
the king consented to pay a war indemnity of one 
million pounds 

B The Second Burmese War, 1852 

1. Causes. The chief cause of the Second Burmese 
War was Lord Dalhousie’a determmation to follow a 
policy of territorial aggrandisement It was occasioned 
by the lU treatment of British merchants at Rangoon, 
and the refusal, on the part of the Burmese, to comply 
with the request made by the English in order to obtain 
reparation for these maults 

2. Leading Events A fleet was equipped, and set 
sad for Rangoon with a large landmg-force This town 
was first blockaded, and afterwards stormed and 
captured Next Bassein and Prome fell into the hands 
of the British, who m an mcredibly short time occupied 
the whole of Pegu, while the Burmese forces retreated 
mto Upper Burma The Home authorities were eager 
to fight to the bitter end, so as to subjugate the whole 
of Burma But Dalhousie was satisfied with the brilliant 
victories which had been so easily won by the British, 
^ , as there were no longer any Burmese troops in 
Pegu, there was no further occasion for the contmuation 
of military operations 

3 Results At the end of the war Pegu was annexed 
by the British 

C Third Burneae War, 1885 

1. Causes After the First and Second Burmese Wars 
the relations between the Kmg of Burma and the 
British Government were decidedly lackmg m cordial 
ity , &nd in 1885 Theebaw, King of Burma, concluded a 
commercial alliance with France, and granted French 
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merchants privileges highly detrimental to their Enghsh 
rivals This Tvas the real cause of the ^ar, but actually 
it originated m a dispute between the Bombay and 
Burma Trading Company and King Theebaw Lord 
Duffenn took advantage of this, and threatened to 
declare war, unless the case was satissfactonly settled 
As Theebaw did not comply with the Viceregal 
ultimatum, war was declared ^ 

2. Leading Events. The Indian army cro<!sed mto 
Upper Burma, and less than a fortmght later captured 
Mandalay , thereupon King Theebaw surrendered to 
the Enghsh 

3 Results. Upper Burma was annexed , and King 
Theebaw and his family were deported to India 

SIT£Ifl£AR7 

2 First Botmese War (Amherst), 1824 1826 

A Catw3 

1 Close provimity of Burma and Beogal 

2 Tlie ArakanesiO fugitues 

3 CoUlsioqs bet'f^een soldiers 

4 Burmese designs upon Bengal 

B Et enty 

1 Occupation of A«sam and Manipur 

2 Landing at Rangoon 

3 Victor} at Donabew, Maha Bandula killed 

4 Victory at Fagan 

C BtsxilU 

Cession of As»am, Arakan and Tenassenm 

n Second Burmese War (Dalbousie), 1852 

A CauMet 

1 Balhousie’s policy 

2 HI treatment of British merchants 

> Sinclair. S04 29S. 
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B Eienls 

1 Cftpturo of Rangoon, ]?romo, nncl Dossoin. 

2 Occupation of Pegu 

O Iie«ults 
Annexation of Pegu 

in Third Burmese War (Duffenn), 1885 

A Oauats 

1 Alliance with France 

2 Dispute with the Rorabay Burma Trading Company, 

B EvtnU 

1 Capture of hlendalay 

2 Surrender of the King 

C ReavUa 

1, Upper Burma annexed 

2 The royal family deported to Indie 

II THE AFGHAN WARS 

Introduction The enstence of strained relations 
between England and Russia in connection with their 
policy of colonial expansion in Asia constitutes what is 
called the Eastern Question in Central Asia ^ English 
statesmen have always viewed with distrust Russia’s 
steady advance towards Afghanistan and India , and 
it was their eagerness to put a check to Russian colonial 
designs that led to the first two Afghan wars 

A The First Afghan War, 1838 1842 

1. Causes In 1835 the Shah of Persia, at the 
instigation of Russia, laid siege to Herat, the gateway 
into Afghanistan by which passes the trade route from 
Persia mto India Accordingly the Home authorities 
feared that Russian influence would become supreme in 

* Guggecbeiger m 409 414 
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Afghanistan ' Furthermore, there were in Afghanistan 
two rival claimants to the throne, Dost Muhammad and 
Shah Shuja , and about that time Dost Muhammad 
had defeated his opponent, and was m possession of the 
throne of Afghanistan.* Aa the British refused to help 
him to gam possession of Peshawar, which Eanjit Smgh 
had annexed, Dost Muhammad turned towards Russia * 
Thereupon Lord Auckland entered mto an alliance with 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh and with Shah Shuja for the 
purpose of deposing Dost Muhammad and placing Shah 
Shuja on the throne of Afghanistan 
2 Leadmg Events. The Bntish forces marched mto 
Afghamstan and occupied Kandahar Shah Shuja was 
proclauned Amir, and solemnly installed on the throne 
of Afghamstan The occupation of Kandahar was 
followed by that of Ghazm and Kabul Thereupon 
Dost Muhammad surrendered himself to the English, 
and was deported to Calcutta When the English had 
thus attamed their object, the bulk of the British troops 
was withdrawn from Afghan soil 
But Shah Shuja was not popular with the Afghans , 
and Akbar Khan, the eldest son of Dost Muhammad, 
took advantage of the withdrawal of the Enghah troops 
to start a revolution The Pohtical Agent was mur 
dered, Shah Shuja suffered the same fate, and the 
British force had to beat a disastrous retreat They 
I'ere harassed by Afghans who shot them down from 
the tops of the hills , and one man alone. Dr Brj don, 
su''ceeded in reaching Jalalabad with the nows of the 
dreadful disaster that had overtaken his countrymen * 
The total extermination of the army led to tho recall 
of Lord Auckland and to tho appomtment of Iiord 
* Trotter, AueXUmd, M *Keeae. u 13S. 

14. 153 166 
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Ellcnboroiigh The now Governor General allowed 
Generals Nott and Pollock a freo iiand m dealing with 
the situation Kabul woa recaptured, and part of the 
city as destroyed by way of reprisal Then tho British 
forces withdrew from tho Afghan “ hornets’ nest ” 
Results Thus it came about that tho First Afghan 
War was nothing but a recldess sacnfico of money and 
men , for by a strange irony of fate the English after 
M ards agreed to Dost Muhammad’s resummg the throne 
of Afghamstan 

B The Second Afghan War, 1878 1880 

1 Causes In 1876 the English occupied Quetta, 
givmg them full control over tho famous Bolan Pass, 
and dominating the road to Kandahar, so that the 
direct routes to Kabul lost much of their strategic 
importance ^ The Amir therefore regarded the ocoupa 
^on of Quetta as a direct attempt on the part of the 
English to bring him into their own power Accordingly 
he turaed towards Russia received a Russian envoy, 
but absolutely refused to extend the same courtesy to 
the English with the result that Lord Lytton declared 

2 Leadmg Events The English were at first entirely 
successf^ They advanced mto Afghanistan and 
occupied Jalalabad and Kandahar, whilst the Amir fled 
mto ussian territory whence he was destmed no more 

o re um Yakub K han his eon and successor signed 
e reaty of Gandamuk by which he agreed to receive 
a ^rmanent Bntiah ReBident at hia court 

ut shortly afterwards Sir Louis Cavegnan, who was 
appomted Bntish Resident was murdered at Kabul 
together with his escort The British forces that were 

* Smith OMJ , 762 * liui 761 762 » Keene u 296 
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still m Afghanistan, under the able command of 
Generals Steirarts and Roberts, immediately concen 
trated on Kabul which they re occupied Yakub Khan 
surrendered to the English, was deposed, and became a 
State prisoner • 

But further complications arose Yakub Khan's 
brother, Ayub Khan, rose m arms agamst the British, 
defeated General Burrows at Maiwand, and pursued the 
brigade, which had lost half its personnel, to Kandahar, 
which he besieged ^ Then Genera! Roberts made his 
celebrated forced march from Kabul to Kandahar, 
covered more than 300 miles m the short space of three 
weeks, and relieved the besieged city 

Meanwhile the resignation of the Ministry at home 
led to the resignation of Lord Lytton He was succeeded 
by Lord Ripon, who was sent out with instructions to 
bring the Afghan War to a ^eedy conclusion A 
grandson of Dost Muhammad, named Abdhur Rahman, 
was ultimately recognised by the Enghsh as Amir , and 
Afghanistan, with the mcluston of Kandahar, was 
definitely evacuated by tho British forces 

3 Results The English retamed Quetta, and 
though they evacuated Afghanistan, they left behind 
them a strong impression that the rulers of England 
would never tolerate the establishment and exeTCise of 
political control by Russia over Afghanistan 
SUMUAB7 

Fust Afghan War (AncUand FUenborough), 1S38 1842 
A Caua«a 

1 Kussian influence m Persia 

2 Siege of Herat 

3 Dost Muhammad favourably inclmed towards Hussia 

4 A}hanc» amosg the Hntisb^ Shah Sbvja, and t Sm^h, 

^ Sinclair, S92 
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D J^ienls 

1 Kandtvliar Kabul, and Ghamt captured 

2 Muhammad surrondored, Slioli Shuja made Amir 

3 lljo British Agent murdered and the army of occupation 
mas nered 

4 Generals Nott and Pollock re occupy Kabul 

C Itesults 

1 Dost Muhammad restored to the throne 

2 Useless loss of men and money 

Second Afghan War (Kytton Ripon), 1878 1880 
A Cauatt 

1 Occupation of Quetta 

2 The Amur made fnends with Bussia 

B Events 

1 Defeat and flight of the Amir 

2 Yakub Khan became Amir 

3 British Besident massacred 

4 Capture of Kabul, surrendet of "i akub 

6 Ayub Khan b rebellion siege of Kandahar 
6 Koberte relieved Kandahar 

O Kwvlts 

1 British Evacuation 

2 Abdhur Bahman became Amir 

3 English influence znamtamed 

rn THE SIKH WARS 

Introduction Xhe Sikhs were ongmally a religious 
sect ^ founded towards the end of the fifteenth century 
bv Gum Nanak As years went by, the followers of the 
new doctrine had to suffer cruel oppression at the hands 
of the Muhammadan rulers of the Moghul Empire The 
result was that they steadily developed warlike dis 
positions,^ and were subjected to fresh and fierce 
‘Smith OJl I 4B3 *&mclar 220 
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persecutions During Aurangzcb’s reign they were 
hnrasacd to such an extent that they would have been 
entirely exterminated but for that Emperor's death m 
1707 

Shortly afterwards their leader Banda took advantage 
of the break up of the Afoghul Empire to avenge by 
fearful atrocities the long persecution which his 
followers had suffered at the hands of their Moghul 
oppressors They destroyed mosques, slew priests, 
sacked towns, and massacred their population. Such 
were their excesses that the Emperor, Bahadur Shah, 
singled them out among hia many rebellious subjects 
for punitive action * He proceeded against them in 
person, and succeeded m defeating them Many were 
killed, and those who escaped with their lives fled to the 
fastnesses of the Punjab. There they hved in separate 
bodies, under local chieftains, and for the tune bemg the 
Sikh commonwealth ceased to exist 

But in the begmnmg of the nmeteenth century 
Maharaja Eanjifc Smgh agam united the Sikhs into a 
great nation, and established his authon^ over the 
whole of the Punjab He was determined to extend his 
kingdom south of the Sutlej, where there were a number 
of smaller Sikh states , but the latter apphed to the 
English for help Accordu^ly Lord Minto sent Lord 
Metcalfe to the court of Kanjit Smgh , and the British 
envoy acqmtted himself of his mission with such 
consummate skill that Ranjit Smgh became a most 
loyal friend and ally of the &ghsh As long as Maha- 
raja Ranjit Smgh ruled over the Sikhs, they were a 
strong and poTrerfol nation 
, » Snuth, 455 
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A The Fust Sikh War, 1845.1846 
1. Causes After the death of Ranjit Singh m 1839 
the Punjab found itself at tho mercy of an army 
numbermg eighty eight thousand trained soldiers, for 
uhom tho country had no use, and whom the Sikh 
Council of State could not control ^ Accordingly the 
Sikh rulers, in order to get rid of them, encouraged them 
to mvado Hritish tcmtories, not with the aim of makmg 
conquests, but in order that they might be destroyed m 
India * 

2 Leadmg Events It wna during the admmistration 
of Lord Hardmge that the Sikhs crossed the Sutlej 
They advanced to iludki, where the first battle was 
fought. 18th December, 1845 The English forces, 
under the command of Sir Hugh Gough, just managed 
to defeat the Sikhs, who retreated to Ferozeshah, 
situated at a distance of twelve miles from the Sutlej 
Three days later Sir Hugh Gough attacked them m their 
entrenchments at Ferozeshah, and defeated them a 
second time 

The English were, howeVer, unable to foUow up their 
double victory, and a month passed before the necessary 
remforcements and supplies amved The SiLhs 
profiting by this delay reorganised themselves, and the 
second phase of the Flint Sikh War opened with a 
Tiotory m their favour They outflanked Sir Henry 
mit at Baddiwal and captured the greater part of ins 
But their triumph was short hved, for Sir 
enry Smith defeated them at Ahwal, 2Sth January, 
1846 , and a fortmght later, at Sobraon the Enghsh 
army , after mflictmg heavy losses on the Sikh forces, 
drove them back across the Sutlej 

» Hardmge 70 » Reene ii 173 
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3 Eesiilts By the treaty of Lahore, the Jalandhar 
Doab between the Bias and the Sutlej was annexed by 
the English , the Sikh army was r^uced to 20,000 
infantry, and a Bntish force was stationed at Lahore , 
moreover the Sikhs had to pay a war mdemmty of half 
a milhon sterling 

B Ths Sseoni SiUi War, 1848 1849 

1 Causes Shortly after Dalhousie’s arrival m India 
the English were once more at war with the Sikhs 
Diwaa Mulraj, the Governor of Multan, rather than 
render an account of his admini'^tration to the British 
Resident, preferred to resign hia office Shortly after 
his resignation two British officers, who had been sent 
to install a new Governor at Multan, were murdered 
whereupon Mulraj at once made himself master of the 
citadel, and proclaimed a religious war against the 
English As soon as Mulraj raised the standard of 
revolt, he was besieged at Multan The siege had to be 
raised, however, because disaffection spread like wildfire 
through the length and breadth of the Punjab and such 
British troops and officers as were in the Punjab hastilv 
Withdrew This temporary evacuation of the Punjab 
confirmed the m their behef that they would be 
able to conquer the F.nglish and accordmgly the latter 
made extensive preparations for war In the words of 
Dalhousie ” the Sikh nation has called for war and 
they will have it with a vengeance ’ ^ 

2 Leading Events The British opened military 
operations by laving siege to Multan Mulraj held out 
with the fearlessne^ bom of despair but his forces 
were ultimately overcome and Multan surrendered- At 
the same tune another Bnti^ army had come up with 

> Bmitb. O.HJ 693 
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tbo Sikhs at Chilianwala, where thp latter fought with 
great bravery, but were defeated by the British army 
under General Gough But this last victory caused 
general consternation at homo, for the British lost more 
than two thousand oiEcers and men Accordingly the 
Homo authonties decided to recall General Gough, 
oppomtmg Sir Charles Napier his successor But before 
the orders of tho Home authorities reached India, 
General Gough mad© good hts military reputation by 
tho victory of Gujarat, m which the Sikh army was 
practically wiped out, and by which tho war cawe to 
nn end 

Results Lord Dalhousio thereupon declared the 
Punjab annexed temtory , whilst JIulraj was tried, 
found guilty of the murder of the British ofEcers, aud 
impnsoned for life 

STTMUABT 

I First Sikh War (Hardisge), 1S45 1846 
A Caut€9 

The Sikh rulers m order to get nd of their turbulent soldiers 
eent them to attack the English 

S Ltadtng EvenU « 

The Sikhs defeated at Mudki, Ferozeshab, Aliwal, and 
Sobraon 

C Results 

Anneication of the Jalandhar Doab 

n Second Sikh War (Balhoasis), 1848 1849 
A Causes 

1 Slurdei of two British officers at the instigation of Mufraj 

B Leading Events 

1 Capture of Multan 

2 Costly English victory at Chilianwala 

3 Decisive victory of Gujarat 
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O ItesuUs 

Anneiotion of tho Punjab 

QUESTIONS 

1 Writo aahortnotoontheconqueatof Burma (Summary) 

2 Give tho causes, leadmg events, and results of each of the 
Burmese Wars (Summary ) 

3 Write a note on the Eastern Question m Central Asia , or. 
What brodght about British interference m Afghan Afiaira T 
(II Introduction ) 

4 Give a summary of the First and the Second Afghan Wars 
(Summary ) 

6 Contrast tho results of tha First and Second Afghan Wars 
(n A 3. B 3) 

6 Write a brief note on the SiUia from the begmnine of their 
historv to the nse to power of Maharaja Ranjit Singn (HI 
Introduction ) 

7 ^\rite a note on Maharaja Ranjit Singh (UI Intro 

ductiOQ,} ^ 

8 Write a short Summary on the conquest of the Punjab 
(Summary ) 

9 Give the causes, leadmg events, and results of the First 
and Second "Sikh Wars (Summary ) 


No 8 —LORD AMHERST, 1823-1828 

* PAm 

1 Burma 2 Bburtpur 

1 BURMA 

When the Marquis of H^ings retired from ofBce 
British supremacy was firmly established He was 
succeeded by Lord Amherst during whose admmistra 
tion the King of Burma's attempt to drive the English 
from Bengal led to the First Burmese War The 
Burmese armies were defeated m the north and in the 
south Assam and Mampur were occupied Rangoon 
was captured, and Bandula, the Burmese Commander- 
m Chief, was killed at Donabew The capture of 
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Prome and the victory of Pagan put an end to the 
pretensions of the Hurmese Peace was signed at 
Yendabo , and Assam, Arakan and Tenassemn were 
annexed by the Fn gliah 

H BHDRTPORE 

The Bunnese had directly challenged Enghsh 
supremacy Shortly afterwards there occurred in the 
Jat state of Bhurtpore an event which constituted an 
indirect menace to that same snpremacy, 1825 
1 Causes of the War Sir David Ochterlony of Nepal 
fame was the Governor General’s Agent m Bhurtpore 
Now It happened that the ruler of the Jat state died, 
and that hia son, the rightful heir to the throne, as yet 
a minor, was imprisoned by the late chief’s brother, who 
claimed the throne for himsejf Ochterlony realised 
that if such a course of proceedmg were tolerated, 
similar attempts would be made in other states 
Aecordmgly he forthwith made a strong military 
display, and threatened the usurper with immediate 
pamshmeut if he should contmue to violate the rights 
of the infant prince 

It is^ghly probable that Ochterlony’s threats would 
have brought the usurper to his senses But the 
vernor General with a strange lack of common sense 
severe y reprimanded the British Resident, and counter- 
m^ded the military measures already taken by him » 
Thereupon Ochterlony resigned, and the usurper em 
boldened by this display of weakness on the part of the 
Gove^ent openly flouted their authority, and defied 
the English to deprire him of his throne At last, 
however, Lord Amherst realised that he had made a 
mistake, and declared war 

* Keeoe ii 70 
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2, Leading Events> Tlio Bhurtporo War is but the 
history of tho siogo of tho city, which was considered an 
almost impregnable fortress The Jnts put up a valiant 
defence, but after a month’s siege the fortress was 
captured, 17th January, 1826 The siege of Bhurtporo 
claimed many victims Tho casualties among tho Jats 
amounted to about 14,000 killed and wounded , whilst 
the Enghsh had about 1,000 casualties 

3. Results. Tho usurper was made a state prisoner 
in Bntish territory, the rightful heir ascended tho 
throne, and peace was restored 

QUESTIONS 

1 Wnta a nots on Lord Amherst’s adaunistration (I, H ) 

2 Write a short note on Ochterlony, mentioning the part he 
played m the Nepalese War, and how he tned to avert the war 
with Bhurtporo (11 ) 

No. 9 —LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK, 1828-1835 

Inlroduclion It has been said that " w j^ e the 
admi mstration of the Marquis of Hastmga was marke d , 
by the triu mphs of that, nf Lord Wilham BentincL ' 
will alwajs be remembered for the triumphs o f pe ace ”, 
ThreTHOkes'it'plalnTh'at Hentmek's work m India was a 
work of consohdatjon He followed a pohey that was 
calculated to bring home to the people of India that 
their new rulers did not mean to oppress them, but to 
amehorate their lot 

Plan 

1 Social Reforms 

2 Administrative Reforms 

3 Educationsl Reforms 

4 Annexation of Coorg and Klysora. 
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I SOCIAL KCFOIImS 

1 Abolition of Sati rorcmost among his social 
rclorraa ranka the abolition of Sati The practice of 
M idon -burning had been m force for centimes Exact 
figures rclatmg to the number of Satis are not available , 
but this number musk bavo risen into thousands and 
tens of thousands * The suppression of this evil had 
often been devoutly uishcd for m the past, but had 
never been attempted, because of the disturbmg effect 
that such a suppression might produce 
Shortly after his arrival. Lord Bentmek took 
measures to ascertain tho feelmgs of the Bengal 
army, and nhen it nas found out that the likelihood 
of a sepoy rising was only a remote danger, bo felt 
assured that he could confidently approach tho 
question of its suppression Ho was further en- 
couraged by the unanimous verdict of tho judges of 
tho Kizamat Adalat, the highest criminal court, that 
Sati could and should bo permanently suppressed * 
Accordingly ho passed a Jaw by which the Sati was 
/made a crime of culpable homicide, while those who 
encouraged it and had a share m it could be punished 
os murderers 

2 Suppression of Thugs. Another crymg evil was the 
wholesale campaign of robbery and murder earned out 
by the Thugs The Thugs were robbers and murderers, 
and formed what may perhaps be best described as a 
brotherhood of highwaymen, bound together by family 
ties, weird and superstitious quasi rebgious rites, and 
the love of illicit gam 

Their mode of proceeding was the following One or 
more Thugs disguised as mofiensive merchants, would 

• Boulger 89 


Smith OMJ 66S 
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join a batch of unsuspecting tra\ oilers For dajs 
together tho raunicrors and tiicir victims would travel 
m company, tho former Jaymg themselves out to 
concUinto tho latter by their cheerfulness and readiness 
to oblige Thus the game would be carried on, till at 
Hst tho travellers had been lulled into perfect security 
Then the Thug would suddenly reveal himself, and 
strangle his victim by means of a scarf used ns a noose ^ 
Thero 18 no ofEcioI report of tho number of murders 
committed by the Thugs, but tho greatness of this 
number may be cosily gauged from the fact that one 
single Thug confessed that he had had a share I'a tho 
murder of 719 persons * 

Lord Bentmck entrusted Major Slceman with tho 
exf ermmation of tho Thugs The work took him almost 
Boven years , and from 1831 to 1837 more than 3,000 
Thugs were dealt with So effectively was the task 
performed, that whenXord Bentmck retired, the Thugs 
had ceased to terrorise India 

3. Other Social Reforms Besides the abolition of 


bail and the suppression of the Thugs, Lord Bentmck 
raised the s owal standing of the sepoys by mcreasmg 
the ir pay aft er a certain number of yews of Bervice_and 
by Buppressmg^htrpualsb'iiient of hogging j 


H ADBIINISTRATIVE REFORMS 


Lord Bentmck also introduced many salutary 
administrative reforms First of all it was during 
Bentmek’s adm inistration that Ind iana became eligible 
to pu blic ofSces and anointmen ts , for he realised that 
it was unfair to the Indians that public offices sh'^uld be 
exclusively reserved for Englishmen Moreover, the 
cost of a purely English admmistration was simply 


‘ Boulger 69 71 
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prohibitive, ivnd rendered tho cmploynicni of Indians 
imperative 

Tlio opening of th o Public Service to Indiajja noa but 
a part of His general policy of financial retrenchment bj 
which ho was able to turn a heavy deficit into a surplus 
of one croro and a half of rupees Other instances of the 
same pohej were tho reduction of allowances of ofij_ciaLs 
in tho civil military semeo of tho Company, the 
examinati on of t ho titlo>dce<ls of Indians n^io claimed 
exemption from pajmg revenue, and. tho revenue 
scttlcincni of tho North West Provinces, by wjneh 
thcao p^vinces were permanently excluded from, tbo 
Permanent Settlement Kevenuo Si'stem, which was 
already then seriously afiecting Indian revenue m 
Pongal 


m EDUCATIONAL BEFOnilS 
Equal in importance to his ddmimstrative reforms 
are Ixird Bentinck's educational reforms After Indians 
had become eligible to the public semeo, it became 
impcratiTO to provide them with tho necesBary educa 
tional equipment , for, unless educational establish 
ments were opened for them, the mojonty of the Indians 
would never be able to take advantage of the oppor 
tumties offered them 

On that occasion a battle royal was fought between 
the Onentalists, who were the champions of Sanskrit 
and Arabic, and the Angbcists, who were amious to 
introduce English Th e latter, owi ng to Macaulay’s 
masterly pleadings, wop the day^ the Eng lish 
language was formally adop ted a s the m edium of 
inst ruction m public schools and colleges Nor can it 
be demed that in the comse^of years the English 
lan^m^ baa. bfayvna, tfca, b/unh "ift. ’ini/un, onL^ 
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between tbo ruling power and the subjects but also 
between all educated Indians , for English is now a 
'bind of hngua franca^ by means of which educated 
Hindus Muhammadans, Pareis, Tamilians, MaratUas, 
^Gujaratis and Bengalis can frcclr communicate 


IV ANNEXATION OF COORQ AND irVSORE 
Though the administration of Lord Bcntmck waa free 
from wars, this does not mean that ho followed the non 
intervention pohey On the contrary he certainly 
interfered m the affairs of Indian princes, as is seen by 
the annexation of Coorg and Mysore In Mysore the 
rulmg Raja exploited his subjects to such on extent that 
the latter actually rose la arms against hua The 
EngUsh quelled the rebelhoo, and restored order, and at 
the same time the country was annexed, while by way 
0 ! consolation the Raja was given a bberal allowance 
In Coorg the ruler seemed to delight m shedding the 
blood of hi8 subjects , he murdered all his male relatives 
and took but little accoimt of the hves of his subjects 
Accordmgly the Governor General remonstrated with 
him , but, as the ruler of Coorg made bold to ignore the 
protest, he was deposed by the English As all the male 
relatives had been foully put to death there was no heir 
to t he throne, an d so Coorg was annexed in 1834 \ j 

snUMABT 

Consolidation of British po^er) 

I Social Eeforrm 

1 Abolition of Sati — Sati was made a enme of culpable 
homicide and those who encoaragod it could be prosecuted a> 
muTderere 

2 Suppressitm of the Thugs — exteiTSmated by Sleeman 

3 Iticreased the pay of the sepoys and suppressed flo^in% 
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II. Adminutraiiva llejormt 

1 Opened the PuWio Service to Indians 

2 Policy of financial rotrenchmont by opening the Public 
Service to Indians , by reducing the ftlloirnnces granted to 
officials ; by invesUcalvng the title deeds of those who claimed 
exemption from paying revenue . by excluding tho North West 
Provinces from the rorroanent Itoveoue Settlement 


III Educatunud lieform* 

1 Kstabliahment of Educational Institutions 

2 Tlio English language became the medium of matniction 
in schools 

N B — Annexation of Coorg and Iklyaore 
QUESTIONS 

1 Prove the etatement that I^ord Bentinck conferred on 
India tho blessings of peace (Summary ) 

2 Give the social administrativo, and educational reforms 
introduced by Lord Pootinck (Summary ) 

3 Write a note on Deaitock’e financial poboy (II ) 

4 WriteanoteontheannexationofMysoreaDdCoorg (IH ) 
6 Write a short biographical aketch of I>ord Bentinck 

(Summary ) 


No 10— LORD AUCKLAND, LORD ELLENBOROUGH, 
LORD HARDINQE. 1836 1842, 1842-1844, 1844 1848 
Plan We group together the events •which occurred 
during the nest twelve years, because most of these 
events have already been dealt with m previous chop 
ters and will be merely alluded to here m a few words 
The chief events which occurred between 1836 and 1848 
are the followmg the Pirst Afghan War, the War with 
Smd, the affairs of Gwalior, and the First Sikh War A 
brief note will be added, by way of conclusion, on the 
reforms of Lori Hardmge 
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I THE FIRST AFGHAN WAR 
Tlie First Afghan War began in 1838, when Lord 
Auckland was Governor General, and was brought to a 
close m 1842, during the administration of Lord Ellen 
borough It was the result of the dread in which Enghsh 
Statesmen stood, lest Russian influence should become 
paramount in Afghanistan This war, which resulted 
m the loss of thousands of lives, did not serve any useful 
purpose The English made it their object to depose 
Dost Muhammad and succeeded in domg so , but, when 
the war came to a close, the very same Dost Muhammad 
was reinstated by them on the throne of Afghanistan 

n THE WAR WITH SINT, 1843 
1. Causes. The war with Sind was an outgrowth of 
the First Afghan War, and was fought during lord 
Ellenborough’s administration In spite of treaty 
obhgations the English had made use of the rivers and 
roads of Smd for purposes of military transport , this 
naturally abenated the good will of the Am i r s of Smd 
Furthermore, after the Afghan contest had come to an 
end, the English took advantage of the displeasure 
which the Amirs of Smd hod manifested, to accuse 
them of hostility to tho English Then Sir Charles 
Napier was sent to Smd and was vested with full civil 
and militarj authority His high handedness and open 
contempt of all treaty obligations had the desired effect , 
ho made war inevitable * 

2 Leadmg Events Sir Charles Napier defeated the 
forces of tho Amirs at Mioni and Dabo 

3 Result. After tho defeat of the forces of the 
Amirs, Smd was annexed, and tho Amirs were exiled. 

• Smith, O n I , 6S5 
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Outram, who glorica in tho name of tho Bayard of India 
Sana peur et eana reproche, went homo, and pleaded tho 
causo of tho Amirs with tho Home authorities But 
all hie pleadings were spent in vain Tho Homo authori 
ties, though aware of the injustice thot had been done, 
were of opimon that '* tho mischief of retaining was less 
than tho mischief of abandoning Sind " * 

m AFFAtnS IN GWALIOR 
I Causes of English Interference Alter the death of 
DaulatBao Sindia m 1827, rival claimants wero anxious 
to secure the regency , for tho heir to the throne was o 
mere lad Thereupon political unrest spread in the 
country, ond the most disquieting feature of popular 
agitation and restlessness was the Gwalior army, 
numbering 40,000 soldiers, whose pay was sadly m 
arrears Their number was beyond the requirements of 
the country, and their growing insubordination was a 
danger to the peace of tho country and the security of 
British rule The danger was also enhanced, because 
there were similar manifestations of military aggressive 
ness m the neighbourmg Punjab, where the Sikh army 
had grown as turbulent as that of Gwahor If the two 
armies should combme and mvade Bntish territory, 
English supremacy would once more seriously be 
impaired Accoidmgly it was decided that an English 
expedition should be sent to Gwalior,* 1843 

2 Leadmg Events The opposmg forces met at 
Maharajpur, where the Gwahor Boldiers fought with the 
greatest bravery, but were defeated, and lost all their 
artillery On the same day on which the battle of 
llaharajpur was fought, nnnther division of the Gwahor 
army was defeated at Famar This double defeat 
> Smith. , 685 *EeeDe u 166 167 
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disheartened the Gnnhor soldiers, and Lord Ellen 
borough was thus enabled to dictate terms 
3. Results. The Gwalior army was reduced from 
40,000 to 9,000, and Gwalior became a feudatory state 
Ever since that the prmcca of the Sindia family have 
been loyal allies of the Bntisti 

IV THE FIRST SIKH WAR, 1845 1848 
The First Sihh War was fought during the adminis 
tration of I/ord Hardmgo, the Sikhs being the aggressors 
As the army was beconung a positive danger to the 
peace of the country, the rulers of the Punjab sent their 
soldiers into British territory not to conquer, but in 
order to bo conquered And conquered they were , for 
the English wero victorious at MudLi, Ferozesbah and 
Sobraon By the peace of l^ahore the Jalandhar Doab 
was annexed , a British force was stationed at Lahore , 
and the Sikh rulers had to pay an indemnity of half a 
miUion sterlmg 

V REFORJIS OF IX)RD HARDINGE 
Lord Hardmge’s admmistration was also productive 
of many salutary reforms Jn this respect he carried out 
the work of improvement which Lord Bentinck had 
begun He wm successful in persuading the feudatory 
prmces to enforce in their dominions the suppression of 
Sati He also devoted his administrative energies to the 
construction of railways, and made a beginnmg of the 
great Ganges canal constructed for the purpose of 
irrigation, and extremely beneScial to agriculture He 
also followed Lord Bentmek's policy of financial 
retrenchment and considerably reduced the British 
forces Finally he furthered the cause of education by 
the announcement that Indians, who had gone through 
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tho Government bcIiooIs and colleges, would bo given 
preference in tho allotment of responsible positions in 
Government service. 

QUESTIONS 

Write a note on tho odminiatnition of (a) Lord Auckland, 
(6) Lord EUenborough, and Lord Hatdmge, 


No. 11.— LORD DALHOUSIE, 1848-1856 
Jntroductiem. When Lord Dalhousic landed in Indio, 
the great work of building a colonial empire had not 
only been Buccceafully begvm, but, to a largo extent, had 
already been earned out It was Lord Dolhousio’s lot 
to complete the work of his predecessors. 

Plon 

1. Conquests 

i. Annexation. 

3 Lapse. 

4 Administration. 

B. Koo'RegutaUon Provinces. 

1. CONQUESTS 

By conquest is here meant the subjugation of a 
country by force of arms. 

Conquest of the Punjab. Shortly after Dalhousie’s 
arrival m India trouble arose m the Punjab. Two 
British officers were murdered at the instigation of 
Dilulraj of Multan fame. Mnltan was captured, and the 
Sikhs were defeated at Chiliaawala and m the battle of 
Gujarat, where their army was practically wiped out. 
After the end of the Second S»kh War, the Punjab was 
annexed. 

Conquest of Pegu. Dalhonsie likewise took advantage 
of the ill-treatment of British merchants at Rangoon to 
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declare war on Burma Rangoon, Ba'sscin and Prome 
uerc captured, and ns tho Burmese army retreated into 
Upper Burma, tho whole of Pegu nas annexed 

II an^t:xations 

By annexation is hero meant tho deposition of an 
Indian pr mce owing to his m abihts to ftilp . ^ 
Annexation ofl)udh Tho Government of Oudh had 
more than once in the past called for British mterference 
Already m I,ord Bcntinck’s days the Navrab had been 
threatened with deposition if matters did not improve 
Instead of improvement, mwgovcmment had proceeded 
from bad to worse Dalhousie, in pursuance of his 
general pohey of extending British rule, took advantage 
of this state of prolonged maladministration, deposed 
the Nawab, and annexed Oudh 

in LAPSE 

By lapse is here meant tho annexation of a state bj 
the British, m the case of its ruler dying n j thout a direct 
heir In English law a pnvatc estate '* lapses,” or 
becomes the property of the Bntish Government, if no 
heir can bo traced and if the proprietor has died 
mtest^e DalEousTe applied this principle to the states 
of native princes, and thus refused to acknowledge 
their adopted heirs as their 8ucce*='sor3 
It would, however, be a mistake to beheve that 
Dalhousie was the first to rfiscoter the doctrme of lapse , 
for it was a generally recogmsed principle that an 
adopted heir could not succeed without the assent of 
the ruling power What Dalhousie did was to apyily the 
doctrme of lapse, because m fus opinion nothmg could 
be more fortunate for the subjects of a native djuiasty 
than to have their aifegiance thns transferred to the 
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British Goverximent Accordingly during his udmmis- 
Iratiou seven states lapsed j Nagpur, Jhansi, Sataraj 
and four smaUcr ones 

IV ADimnSTIUTION 

Dalhousio was not satisfied with pursuing a policy of 
territorial aggrandisement He also introduced many 
salutary reforms Ho fur thered India’s trade and 
commerce bj the buiIc lmg~of lnetalle(I~road3, ^ dsva^ s, 
bridges and canals, by Introdgcmg a ch eap and unifor m 
rate"of postage, and by constructing many thousand 
m iIea~ of tel^aph lines Furthermore, durmg Ka 
administration schools were opened and a Pubhc Works 
Department as well as a Department of Pubbe Instnic 
tion were formally inaugurated 
Dalhouaie’a administration may therefore be summed 
up mto two words “ aggrandisement and progress ” 

V THE KON REGULATION PROVINCES 
When the question arose of estabbshmg British rule m 
the new territories acquired by Dalhousie, it was deemed 
expedient not to introduce the system of administration 
that prevailed elsewhere Accordingly a new adnunis 
trative system was devised 

Tbe essential feature of the eystem was that, unlike 
the older provinces Non Regulation Provinces re 
mamed xmder the direct control of the Governor Gfeneral 
m Coimcil Next, nearly all adxmmstrative powers — 
judicial and executive revenue and pohee — were 
concentrated m the hands of Uie District Officer, whose 
position was akm to that of a Collector, and who was 
called Deputy Commissioner , the vanous Deputy 
Commissioners were under a Chief Commissioner It 
was only m the course of tune that the Chief Com 
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missioncr developed into a Licutcnant*Govcrnor, and 
that a separate judicial department was established.* 

SUMMAB7 

Dalhoasla 

(Completion ot Bntish power, 1648-18S0.) 

/. Conquest 

1. Subjugation by force of arms. 

2 Tho Second Sikh War (murder of Bntish oflteers — ^Multan, 
Clulianwala, Gujarat). Tho Punjab. 

3. Tho Second Burmese War (ill-treatment of British 
nierchnnta, Rangoon, Bosaein, Prome). Pegu, yy 

Jl. Annexaiton 

1. Deposition of a ruler mcapable of rulmg properly. 

2. The Kawab of Oudh deposed, and Oudh annexed. 

///.' Lapse 

1- Annexation of a State tf ite ruler died without a direct 
heir. 

2. Nagpur, Jhonsi, Satara and four httle states lapsed 
ir. OtefuJ Jieforms 

1. Improved trade and commerce (roads, railways, bridges, 
canals, telegraph lines, cheap rate of postage). 

2. Established Fubho Works Department and a Department 
of Public Instruction. 

QEKEBAL SUIUIAB? 

The Policy of Interference 

The policy of mterference brought about the foundation, 1 
organisation, supremacy, consohdetion, and completion of I 
British power m India 

I. Foundatton 

Chve ; Foundation of Bntish power, 1744-17^7. 

1. Ih Bengal . (a) Two wars against Siraj ud daulab ; (6) 
Treaty of Allahabad 

2. ^ Southern India (a) Defeat of the French (Arcot) ; 
(b) Assistance sent to Vizianagram. 

I Honter, DalAoune, 164. 1S9. 
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II. Organisalton 
A. Warron ITaatinga, 1772*1765 s 

1. Ho brought tho Firat MAratha U'or to a Aucccssful close 
(Goddard sent ngamst Nona rnmaviii — Snibni). 

2 Ho brought tlio Second Mysore War to a successful close 
(Bhorval© bought ofl j Boars© and Cooto sctit from Bengal) 

9 He introduced judicial and financial reforms 

B Cornwallis, 1780 1703 Introduced financiol and judicial 
reforms, and defeated Tippu Sultan (Third Mysore War). 

Ill Sttjiremacy 

A Wellesley, 1708*1605 (o) Treaty of Bosscin, (5) enb 

sidiaiy system forced upon the Peshwa, Smdia, Bbonsle, 
Bajputana, Oudh, Hyderabad and Mysore 

B Marquis of Haatinga, 1813*1623 

1 Fourth Maratba War, the Peshwa deposed, subsidiary 
syatem forced upon Dhonate, Sindia and Holkat. 

2 Bajputana under Ontish protMtion. 

3. Suppression of Findans 

IV. Gonsotidotion 
Bentmek. 1628 1835 

1 Social Beforms (Sati, Thugs, Sepoys) 

2 Administrative Beforms (Pubbo Service). 

3 Educational Beforms (English) 

V Completion 

Dalhousie, 1848 1866 

1 Conquest The.Puiijab and Pegu 

2 Annexation Oudh 

3 Lapse Nagpur, Jhanu, Satara and four email states 

QUESTIONS 

1 What la meant by the terms eonyueet, annexaium, and 
lapse t Give examples of each (I III ) 

2 Give a Bummary of Lord Balhousie's odmimatration 
(Summary ) 

3 Write a note on tho pobey of mterferenee (Summary ) 



CHAPTER V 

INDIA UNDER THE CROWN . 

No. 1 —LORD CANNINa, 1856-1858 

Plan 

1 The Mutiny 

2 Transfer of tho Government to the Crown 

3 Parltomentary Encroachments 

I THE DOWNFALL OP THE COMPANY, OR THE 
jrUTINY OF i857 

1. Causes. The ostensibie cause of the mutmy was 
the introductjon of cartndges greased with cow’s and 
pig’s fat , so that, when the sepoys were ordered to bite 
the end off the cartridge, they were filled with dismay, 
as by doing so they would lose their caste Accordmgly 
the authorities rescinded the order , but it was all to no 
purpose, the offensive greased cartridges remained a 
cause of general discontent, finally manifesting itself in 
a general rising of all the sepoys 

The question of greased cartridges was not the sole 
cause, nor the principal cause of the mutiny There 
Were other causes at work , for greased cartridges 
account but poorly for a rebellion of such magnitude 
What the other causes were it is not easy to say It is 
Usually ob&erved that Dalhousie’s pohey of territorial 
aggrandisement must have been mstjiimental m causmg 
Widespread discontent amoi^ the mliug prmces 
5’urthennore, the spread of British rale and the intro- 
duction of a new land revenue settlement was s heavy 
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blow to the privileges of landed proprietors The regiilt 
was that the upper classes of Hidian society considered 
themselves very badly used, and exerted their influence 
to spread unrest among the civil population ^ This 
general state of unrest was most likely the determining 
cause of the mutiny 

2 Leading Events The sepoys rose against their 
officers, and bloody massacres were perpetrated at 
Meerut Delhi and Cawnpore, whilst Lucknow "ffas 
fiercely attacked The Enghsh armies httle by httle 
quelled the rebellion , Lucknow was relieved, Delhi was 
besieg''d and captured, and the rebels were gradually 
reduced, till at last peace was restored 

II TRANSFER OF GOVERNlitENT FROM THE 
COMPANY TO THE CROWN 
When the mutmy had been suppressed Parliament 
passed a Bill for the better government of India This 
Bill placed India under the direct control of the Crown , 
and the President of the Board of Control was replaced 
by the Secretary of State for India — a member of the 
Enghsh Cabinet, who rules India on behalf of the 
British Parliament 

The Queen's Proclamation The transfer of the 
Government of India from the Company to the Crown 
was officially made known to the princes and peoples of 
India by t he Queen s Proclamation of Isl November, 
1858 The following wet© the chief clauses of this 
proclamation 

1 The Government of India was to be taken over bj 
the Crown 

2 The office of Governor General was to be replaced 
by that of Viceroy 


CunnmgliAtn 11 
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1 Tho treaties made bj the Company with tho 
Indian prmces were to romam in force 
4 All Indiana were promised the same rights , t eir 
national customs and religious practices were not ^ o 
interfered with , and appomtments to public offices 
were to be made according to the qualifications o o 
ca ndidates .L'ln ally a general pardonjmd amnesty was 
promised to all except to such persons found guil y o 
the^u^er of British subject^ \ 


m PARLIAMENTARY ENCROACHMENT UPON THE 
RIGHTS OF THE COMPANY 
By way of summary we give the Tunous stages by 
which the Company was slowly but steadJy deprived ot 
its authority and power , , 

In 1774 Lord North’s Regulatmg Act marked 
the begmning of Parliamentary control Ac* 

appomted the first Governor General and Council, 
though future appointments were still left to ^ 
Directors . 

In 1784 Pitt’s India Bill drew a sharp Ime oi 
demarcation between pobtical affairs and commercia 
busmess transactidbs The latter remained ® 

Company, and the former were tramderred to a tord 
of Control I^irthermorc, aU orders of the Boarf of 
Directors required the sanction ot the Board of Control 
BO that Parhament became the practical ruler of the 
British territories m India . , „ 

After 1784 Whenever the charter of the Company 
had to ho renewed, Parhament made a most searchmg 

mquiryintothedomgsofthoCompany 

led to the passmg of vonaus Aete, ot which the foUowmg 
are the most important , 

The Act of 1813 asserted that the Company and tne 
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Crown were joint possessors of the British territories xn 

India 

The Act of 1833 declared that the Company held its 
possessions m India tn trust for the Crown 

The Act of 1853 deprived the Company of the Tight 
of patronage, that is, the right to appoint its own 
servants , 

The Miif.iny. Finally the mutmy swept away the 
createst commercial Company known in the history of 
the world, and m 1858 the administration of India was 
transferred from the Board of Directors to the Secretary 
of State for India, a member of the British Cabinet 
The Company ceased to exist 

QUESTIONS 

1 Give the causes of the Mutmy (I ) 

2 Give the chief clauses of the Queen’s Froolamatton (II ) 

3 Give a summary of the Parhamentary encroachments 
upon the nghta of the Company (XU ) 

No. 2.— PROM LORD CANNING TO LORD 
NORTHBROOK, 1858-1876 

Plan 

After the suppression of the Company India was 
administered by the Crown The first eighteen years of 
this penod of administration ended with the assumption 
of the title of Empress of India by Queen Victoria We 
will therefore speak m this chapter of the events that 
occurred durmg these eighteen years The plan which 
naturally suggests itself la to distribute the various 
events accordmg to the terms of office of the first five 
Viceroys , and we will deal m succession with the 
administtationof Lord Canning, 1858-1862 , Lord Elgin. 
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I8G2-18G3; Sir John Lawrence, 1SG3 1SG9; Lord Mayo, 
1809*1872; and Lord Northbrooh, 1872-1870. 

I. LORD CANNING, 1858 1862 

1. Work of Pacification. The gruesome horrors of 
the xnutmy and its stem suppression had deeply stirred 
the country. The distrust with which Indians and 
Europeans viewed each other was assuming the. pro- 
portions of a hndgGle&s abyss, because a cerfam cliqae 
among the European community openly advocated a 
policy of reprisals ^ Fortunately Canning realised that 
reprisals would have been followed by greater dJ^cclntent, 
and that discontent would have Jed to fresh outbreaks 
of rebellion Accordingly he adopted a poUoy of 
conciliation 

Ho made on extensive tour all over India, and 
everywhere held durbars in order to persuade the 
prmces and peoples of India that the promises con- 
tamed m the Queen's Proclamation would be faithfully 
hept. On the occasion of these durbars the Indian 
princes were granted patents of nobihty, and the 
privilege of adopting a successor was once more granted 
to^them Thus the doctrme of lapse came to an end 
Its suppression was mainly due to the fact that durmg 
the mutmy most of the'States ruled by Indian pnnees 
had proved exceptionally loyal , so that it was better 
to have a feudatory pxmce than an annexed state 

2. Reforms. Cannmg also mtroduced various 
reforms — military, financial, judicial and legislative 

(a) Afihtory Se/orms H© completely reorganised 
the Indian army (at that tune divided mto three 
separate imits, one umt for each Presidency), so that 
the new army consisted of 135,000 Indians and 70,000 

1 Cunningbam, 14. 163. 
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Europeans , of wiuch the latter had charge of nearly 

all the artillery 

(by Financial JReforms Financial experts were called 
to India , and a large saving of expenditure was effected 
imder their giuding control The deficit of the budget 
•was further made up by the introduction of new taxes 

(c) Judicial Reforms The Indian Penal Code, 
originally framed by Macaulay, was officially adopted , 
and High Courts were established at Bombay, Madras 
and Calcutta 

(d) Legislative Reforms Pmally under Cannmg were 
sown the first seeds of representative institutions, by 
adopting a system of administrative decentrahsation 
and by associatmg Indiana with the business of legis 
lation Accordmgly provincial legislatures were 
established under the supreme authority of the Cover 
nor General The Governor Generars Council was 
reinforced by additional members and thus an Imperial 
Legislative Coimcil was established in addition to the 
Imperial Executive Council Finally Government said 

‘ Let us hear what a few Indians of our own choosing 
have to say about our laws ’ and so a few Indians were 
admitted mto the Legislative Councils with the express 
purpose of voicmg Indian opuuon * 

H LORD ELGIN 1862 1883 
Lord Elgm s administration was out short by his 
untimely death one year after he had become Viceroy 
Dunng that short penod the only important event which 
calls for special notice is the Sitana Expedition against 
the Wahhabis Sitana situated m the hills north of 
Peshawar, had become the trystmg place of Muham- 
madan fanatics, who incited the men of neighbouring 
I Rtpprl <m Indian Conttit Brformi 1918 39 41 
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taxation imperative, the Viceroy imposed an mcome- 
tax, though he thereby incurred the criticism of the 
European community who were of opimon that Indians 
alone should pay taxes Sir John Lawrence thought 
otherwise, and the income tax was imposed on Indians 
and Europeans alike Moreover, during the famme m 
Onssa after private enterpnse had failed to brmg relief 
to the famme stricken area, the Viceroy laid down the 
prmciples of the famine pohcy, which were afterwards 
followed in similar cases of distress.^ 

Accordmg to this pohcy the task of affordmg reUef 
to the famine stricken rests with the Government , 
whilst xehef should, in the first instance, take the form 
of public works of various kinds, such as road building 
It 13 true that Sir John Lawrence has been blamed for 
his delay m granting official rehef , but this delay was 
caused, not by his lack of sympathy with the sufferers, 
but rather by the magmtude of the problem with which 
he had to deal and by his allowing himself to be too 
easily persuaded by his official advisers * 

IV LORD MAYO, 1869 1S72 
Lord Mayo’s administration was based on the same 
peaceful prmciples as that of hia predecessor, but with 
this difference while Sir John made it a pomt to win 
the affection of the Indian people, not carmg greatly 
for ceremonial display,® Lord Mayo made it his policy 
to be on the best terms with Indian princes Accord 
mgly he made friends with the Amir of Afghanistan 
The Amir and Lord Mayo met at the Ambala Durbar, 
and the Viceroy, who was not allowed by the home 
authorities to enter mto an offensive and defensive 
alhanco with the ruler of Afghamstan, agreed to mcreaso 
‘Hunter, 4DS *Ait«tuson, ISI • fb>d IVd 
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the latter’s subsidy and to supply him. with arms Thus 
he hoped eSectually to check, Russian influence in 
Afghanistan 

Lord Mayo was equally successful in dealing with 
other Indian prmces Tor he promised them that even 
m case of misrule their states would not be annexed, 
but that a regency would be established under a British 
Resident At the same tune he made it clear that the 
British Government would do nothmg to mterfere with 
their states, and would do everythmg to encourage the 
Indian prmces, as long as they proved themselves good 
administrators ^ A double instance of this pohcy was 
the establishment of a Council m Alwar where the 
young ^laharaja did not care for the welfare of his 
subjects, and the respect and honours given to the 
Begum of Bhopal under whose rule Bhopal had greatly 

prospered v * t i 

It was m pursuance of the same pohcy that X«ora 
Majo founded the Mayo CoUcge, at Ajmer, for the sons 
of Indian nobles and prmces 
Emails , Lord Mayo was anxious to curtail public 
expenditure , accordingly the Public Works Depart 
ment was reorganised on more economic lines and the 
sjstcm of State Railwdys «as introduced into India 
In 1872 Lord Mayo s administration was brought to 
an untimely end , on the occasion of a visit to the 
Andamans ho was murdered by an Afghan convict 

V LORD NORTHBROOK 1S72 I87G 
Lord Northbrook s administration calls but for a few 
passme comments His pohcy towards Afghanistan 
was one of non interference though the homo autbon 
tics xicrc anxious that British agonU should bo 
s Jluntcr Voyo lOI 105 
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I LORD LYTTON AND LORD BIPON, 

1B'0.|680 1880 1S34 

1. The Second Afghan War. The Second Afghan War, 
its causes and results, have already been fully dealt with 
It 13 sulBcient for our purpose to say that, when the 
Enghsh decided on evacuating Afghanistan, they did so, 
because they felt assured that the main object of the 
campaign had been attained As a matter of fact they 
left behind them a strong impression that the rulers of 
England would never tolerate the estabhshment and 
exercise of pohtical control on the part of Russia over 
Afghanistan In this respect the war was a complete 
success 

2 lord Eipon’s Sympathetic Pohey. After Lord 
Bipon had brought the Second Afghan War to a close, 
he devoted himself to the mtroduction of admimstrative 
reforms which have won for him the affection of all 
Indians 

Introduchon of Local Self Govcmmtnt Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, and other large towns had long 
enjoyed the privilege of municipal institutions But 
during Lord Ripon’a administration the power of 
niumcipal bodies the municipal resources and financial 
tesponsibihties were considerably increased ' He also 
established Local Boards The Local Boards deal with 
rural areas, much m the same way as the Municipahty 
deals with the town affairs , and therefore they may be 
correctly described as an extension of the municipahty 
to rural districts 

These Local Boards were of three kinds A rural 
district was divided into various rural areas At the 
head of each rural area there was a MmorBoard The 
Minor Boards were under the control of the District 

1 Qaztttter, tv S87 
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Board which presided over the whole district and they 
had also to send delegates to the District Council for the 
passing of common measures afiecting the whole of the 
district' These Minor Boards, District Boards and 
District Councils served the useful purpose of associat 
mg the Indians with the work of local admimstration, 
and thus caused all over the country a general awaken 
mg of interest m public affairs 
Lord Bipon also gamed the goodwill of the Indians by 
various other measures He restored Mysore to its 
former position of a feudatory state , he repealed the 
Vernacular Press Act passed by bis predecessor, and 
thus freed editors of newspapers from the obhgation 
of furnishing securities , recommended the aid of 
educational estabhsbments by means of grants , 
reduced the duty on salt and the import duty on cotton , 
and finally he endeavoured to suppress the privilege b> 
which, Europeans could claim to be tried in court bj 
magistrates of their own race, bo eager was he to place 
Indians and Europeans on exactly the same footmg of 
equaUty But the opposition to the Ubert Bill, by 
which all judicial disqualification based on race 
distinctions was to be removed was so fierce that 
Government bad to withdraw the bill As a natural 
result his liberal and sympathetic pohoy secured for 
him the lasting affection of all Indians 

II LORD DIJFFEEIN 1884 1888 
1 The •Third Burmese War The Third Burmese 
War has already been dealt with It was caused by a 
commercial alliance between Burma and France and 
actually brought about by adispute between the Kmg of 
Burma and the Bombay and Burma Trading Company 
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English arms triumphed, and the whole of Upper 
Burma was annexed, whil'it Kjng Thcebaw was 
deported to India 

2 The Pirst Indian National Congress. ThefoUowmg 
were the causes that led to the convocation of the First 
Indian National Congress The imposition of the 
Vernacular Press Act, commonly known as the 
Act, dnnng the admimstration of Lord Lytton, had 
caused widespread discontent Likewise the Second 
Afghan War was looked upon by many Indians aa an 
example of uncalled for mterference m Afghan affairs 
Furthermore, Lord Ripon’s hberal and sympathetic 
pohcy had caused a universal awakening of interest in 
public affaire Consequently it was resolved that 
Indians should organise themselves by way of confer- 
ence to ventdate their grievances ihe First Indian 
National Congress met m Bombay m 1885 
The fundamental pnnciples of the Congress were 
• 1 The fusion mto one notional whole, of the different 
and discordant elements that constitute the population 
of India 

2 The gradual regeneration along all Imes mental, 
moral, social and pohtical — of the united nation 

3 The consohdation of union between England and 
India, and the modification of such conditions as may 
be unjust or mjunous to the latter country 

These pnnciples were adhered to till the year 1907 


TTT lord liANSDOWNE, 1888 189i 
During Lord Lansdowne’s udmnuBtration a 
espediUonrriis sent against Manipur A contest for the 
succession to the throne led to English interference 
The State of Manipur promised, however, to settle 
things peacefully with the Chief Commissioner Of 
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Assam But their actions were less peaceful than 
their mtentions, for the Commissioner was cruelly 
murdered Thereupon the British forces occupied the 
country, and the English put their candidate on the 
throne 

But iiord Lansdowne’s admmistration is above all 
remarkable for constitutional progress, because it was 
durmg his tenure of office that on important step was 
taken m the direction of asaociatmg Indians with the 
busmess of legislation Dp to that tune Government 
had been satisfied with saymg Let us hear what a 
few Indians of our own choosing have to say about our 
laws (1861) " But in 1892 Government said “ Let us 
hear what a few Indians chasm by the Indians themselves 
have to say about our laws ” i Accordmgly the various 
legislative oounods were enlarged, and the nght of 
election was conferred on the Chambers of Commerce, 
umversities. Landlords and Mumcipahties 


IV LORD ELGIN, 1894 1809 
Lord Elgm’s administration was not marked by 
important events There was a local disturbance at 
Cffitral which was easUy quelled m 1 89S , and two years 
a ‘’“r '^“‘“rbances caused by the nsmg 
of the Afridi clans These disturbances led to eitensive 
mffitary operations which only succeeded m brmgmg 
about a temporary respite , for the tribes were never 
Do subjugated, and even nowadays the North 
Tr woo 1° periodic disturbances 

^ f Lord Elgm’a admmistration that 
plague and famme swooped down upon India, and 
earned off many thousands of victuns 

* Htpert on Induxn OohmUI ReJormB. 41 
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V L ORD CTJ RZON, 1899 1905 
Plan 

1 North West Frontier Policy, 

2 Provmcia) Readjustment 

3 Edacationol Reforms 

4 Agranan Reforms 

fi Other Reforms 

6 Resignation 

1. North-West Frontier Policy, (o) The Problem 
The North West Frontier V7QS a cause of perpetual 
anxi ety t o Briti sh statesmen, because there was a 
co ^I^t f e^ that Russia would Booner or later extend 
he rever advan cing colonial empire^ver these countnes 
an d woul d thus gam possession of the very gates of 
In dia A U pohticiana did not advocate the same 
^ro gtier policy There those who were for occapy- 
fo g the mou ntain ranges, aud_for subjugating all the 
b ^tnbes , the ir cry waa " On to the Orus ” Others, 
on the contrary, were appalled by the sacnlices m men 
Jiod money such a forward policy would entail , 
accordingly they were for evacuating the coimtry, and 
their cry waa " Back to the Indus “ 

(6) Curzon'a Polictf Curzon adopted a middle course 
between these two extremes , he wanted to establish a 
buff er sta te between the colomal empires of England 
and jSussia He therefore determined on the with 
drawal of British forces from advanced positions m 
C hitral, e ntrusting the outposts of the Bn^h Empire 
to ^ trib al militm, whilst the British forces ^<ero 
stationed m the rear Thus the Bntiah forces in Chitral 
had alwaj*^n open road at their back, by which either 
reinf orcem ents coulJ bo humed up» or a retreat could 
be effected At the same tstae the forces at the base 
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could be used as a support to the tribal militia The 
establishm^t of a tribal militia was a clever solution of 
a difficult p roblem vx 

In pursuance of his policy of establishmg a buffer 
state on the North West Frontier, Lord Curzon formed 
the frontier districts of P uni ab into a senarate provm ce, 
kno wn as the North West I^ontiei^Prov mce. unde r a 
sp ecial Chief Comm i ssioner Pmally, always with the 
same purpose m view, Lord Curzon pursued a concilia 
t ory policy towa rde__Afgbanistan In order to keep on , 
good terms with Amir Abdurrahman, Lord Curzon 
practically acknowledged the Amir’s mdependence by 
grantmg him the title of Kmg. and at the same time 
promised to continue the payment of the subsidy which 
had been ong^ally granted by Lord Lansdowne 

2* Provincial Readjustment Another important 
administrative reform effected by Lord Curzon was the 
p^ition of_Bengal The reasons brought forward for 
the partition of Bengal were the foUowmg Bengal had 
an area of 189,000 square miles, with a population of 
seventy eight millions , consequently the government 
of Bengal was a ver^ ardu ous task Furthermore, it was 
said that Eastern Bengal was bemg sadly neglected, and 
had a record number of crimes and pumshabre offences 
Accordmgiy Lord Curzon earned out the partition plan 
(which however did not ongmate with him), and 
created a special provm^called Eastern Bengal The 
partition^ Bengal causedgreatlicltement amonc the 
Beng^^^yie5*d_the-BpLttmgV'^rihrSeat 

Bengal familxA sa national calamif.v in order to be 
complete we may fores^U the future by_aJeJY_y£Ars. 
and mention^er^h^t_i D_l_9U the partition of Bengal 

3. Educational Eefonns. Lord Ouizon's educational 
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retonne are embodied m the Bdl df 1004. which aimed 
at raismg the standard of hi gher education AceoM- 
mgly it advocated a change'in the examination tests, 
caUed for more able teachers, insisted_on the periodical 
mspe'SH5ir5rc51l51S:Sd decreedthe reconstitution of 
SeiSiTMid Syndicates of Universities^ This met 

with violent opposition aU over India, and m^^the 
Viceroy unpopular with the educa ted clas ses 
4. Agrarian Eelorms Lord Carzon was also 
itle for several Agrarian reforms He passe e 
Suspe nsions and Remiss ions R esolution, ^y w ^ 
distnct officer m charge is entitled either to 
to remit the revenue m tune of due distress 
mote, hy the Land Ahenation Act. the oidtivators of the 
Piiniah were protected from money lenders, ^>1° “““ 
not legally either buy land, or hold land on ™°rtgag 

for a period exceeding twenty years Agnc ^ _ 

further encouraged by the creation of Co operati 
Credit Societies, and by the estabhshment of an 

agricultural Research Institute . 

6 Other Reforms Besides aU 
the Viceroy’s restless energy found still other ^ 
of activity Various commissions were appomted 
There vas a Famine Commission, an Irrigation Co 
missl^ a Police Commission a Plague 
Commi'^n, and hnaUy there was the Ancient Monu ^ 

TEtfgnation of Lord Curxon W Kiteh^r the 

?h=^Sorofr.^rs^ 
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Member of tho Viceroy’s Executive Council 
Lord Curzon viewed the whole transaction as a serious 
encroachment upon the power of the Viceroy, and 
resigned 

SUMMARY 

/ North IVeat Frontier Policy 

the <“0 

2 Foundation of tnhal mil tin m Chitrnl 

3 Friondah.pwiththo Amir of Afghanistan 


II Reforms 

B Th. partition Of Bongal 

th^ SitUutS^ of^ Reorganised pubUc examination 
Stof profSsS syndicates the appoint 

Rerais^nTReso^utio^rin t^ S^pensiona and 

Alienation Act m the Punieb u Land 

legally bought or mortoaired 

(3) Establish Co y“”> 

mission ^'Gation Cora 

Ancient Monuments Act * *“S«o Research Commission, 


III Resignation 

N B —Too many mforma m too short a time 
VI hORD Jmra) 1905 1010 
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newspapers filled their columns inflammatorv 

was therefore faced with a 
very arduous task He endeavoured to crush criminal 
outbreaks by passmg strong repressive measures, 
to aUay the discontent of the more peacefully-minded 
by concihatory concessions By virtue of an old c o 
1818 political agitators ivere deported without assigning 
thTreasou", Sd new Acts such ns the Eiplosivcs Art, 
the Prevention ol Seditious Meetmga Act, 

Cnmmal Law Amendment Act were passed y ® 
last Act It was provided that certam crimes 
submitted to a private magisterial mquiry, wbils e 
perpetrators should stand their tnal before three judges 
of the High Court without a jury 
At the same time steps were taken to wm over the 
more peacefully mmded by a further extension o 
representative mstitutions By the Morley* o 
Reforms a furth^ extension wa&jnade to 
Indmns-^th^Tho b usmess of legislation, and tne 
GoveSiSentf^ally adopted thoy^rmciple of elwtivp 
representation Accordmgly the Imperial ^uncil wm 
enlnnr^d n.nd now cousi^ited of tbo members o e 
Imperial Executive Council and sixty additional 
mcm'BSirdf whom twentj seven were to be elected 
Snmlnrly the Provmeinl Legislative Councils were 
enlarged to n mammnm of fUty additional membora, 
and Government faced the risL of abandomng the 
official majority m provmeinl coimcUs The Moriej 
lluito Eeforms eonstitato thiOTfore an 
landmark m the historj of the British ndmunstration 
of India under the CrownJ;^^ 

» Report on Indtan Cojutd Rtjormi. *T. 
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QUHSTIOHS 

1 Write ft note on the administrative reforms mtroduced by 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Ikfinto {IH, VI ) 

2 Show that Lord Ripon’s attitude towards the Indians was 
Bmgularly sympathetic (12) 

3 Give an idea of Lord Curzon's relentless activity during 
hi3 tenure of office (V , Summary ) 

4 Write a note on the ongm of the Indian National Congress 

(H) 

No. 4.— LORD HARDINGE, 1910-1916 

Plan, 

1 Various Forma of Political agitation 

2 Conciliatory Policy 

3 India’s Share in the Great War. 

1, Various Forms of Political Agitation After the 
passing of the Morley'Mmto Beforms, Indians began to 
take an e7er*increasmg interest m political affairs This 
public i nterest found an outlet in various forms_J3f 
political agitation 

The First Indian Nation al Congress met m 1885 m 
1907 a split took place among the Congressmen, who 
now formed the two parties known as the Moderates and 
the Extrem ists The Moderates advocated for India a 
Bystem of self government equivalent to Dominion 
Home Rule The Extremists were not for constitutional 
agitation, and many of them, were imbued with 
separatist tendencies The split lasted from 1907 to 
1916 

The result was that constitutional agitation was 
earned on side by side with other political activitios 
more or less against the law of the country, and ranging 
from acts of insigmficant defiance of the law to the 
anarchical display of bomb throwing, of which tho 
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Viceroy himself waa a victim Pinally political agita- 
hon was not confined to bidian affairs It was also 
extended to Indians in other countries Thus, for 
example, in Africa the position of the Indians was far 
frq m satisfacto ry^ and to better their lot 2Jr. Gan dhi 
ongmated the system of p assim res i^ance. 

2. ConciEatory Poh^. In order to allay the unrest 
and discontent the rulers of India pursued a conciliatory 
policy aa is made plain by the following instances In 
1911, on the occasion of the visit of ICmg George and 
Queen Mary, the partition of Bengal, which had caused 
80 much dis content, wa s revok ed _Morepyer, Indian 
8oldier s were placed on the s ame footing a a the other 
soldier ^jof the Empir e, masm^h as byTira reir o n th e 
battle field the y coHId secure the cove ted ho ooar of the 
Vic torm Cross Delhi was made the capital of India, 
ond Government promised an n-nn aft? grant of fifty la^s 
for educa tional purposes Simrtly olfefwards an Indian 
became the Member for Education m the Imperial 
Executive Council _The general result was that giant 
steps were made m the educational progress The 
number of primary schools was considerably increased , 
schemes were started for the opening of Umversities at 
Patna, Dacca and Rangoon , and at Benares a Hmda 
Umversity was founded 

It was part of the same conciliatory policy that the 
Government of India took up the cause of Indians 
abroad Thus, for example. Lord Hardmge mtervened 
on behalf of the Indians m South Africa 

3. India’s Share m the Great War, In 1914 the Great 
War broke out, and m the world wide conQict India 
Was not destined to remain a passive spectator India 
helped England with men, money and matenals * 

* Tht Indian Tw Book. 1919 
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Men. When the war started, India had an armj 
composed of 80,000 English soldiers and 170, 006 Indians 
During the period of the war India recruited no less than 
085,000 combatants and 400,000 non-combatants 
Among the combatants 662,000 were sent overseas, and 
fought on the battleOelda of France, East Africa, 
Palestme, Mesopotamia and Salomca Among the 
non combatants 391,000 were sent overseas of whom 
the greater number were members of the labour corps 
Afoncy India paid the normal pre-war cost of all her 
troops Thus the total military expenditure from the 
years 1913-1919 amounted to over 154 millions sterlmg 
Besides this, India undertook to contribute 100 millions 
sterling to the cost of the war This gigantic sum was 
partlj covered by two war Joans which realised 47 
and SIJ crores of rupees respectively To these sums 
must still be added the muniQcent gifts of the Indian 
princes and the contributions of Indians of all classes 
either for war purposes or to the vanous Relief Funds 
The total sum of these gifts can hardly be less than 
£6,000,000 

By way of conclusion it must be borne in mmd that 
though the numbers given above fall short of the reality, 
they brmg home to us the truth of the words of Lord 
Hardinge '• India was bled absolutely white 

Materials India rendered assistance, not only in 
men and money, but also m materials Thus, for 
example, India supphed 1,874 miles of railway track, 
6,999 waggoM, 237 locomotives, and 13,000 feet of 
girders She also provided 883 steamers and barges, 
600 anchor boats and dinghies, and 10 , 000,000 cubic 
feet of timber To make the list more complete, 
mention must be made of great quantities of wolfram, 
of millions of yards of khala drill, and of milhons of 
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excitement ran fever high, and political ngitntora 
stirred up the people with evnggoratod accounts of tho 
Indian unrest Finally things came to such a pass that 
tho Amir thought that ho had either to face internal 
dissension civil war, and anarchy, or to declare war on 
tho English Ho choso tho latter alternative 
2. Leading Events Tho Afghan troops were taken at 
a hopeless disadvantago because of tho nso made b\ tho 
British of aeroplanes, wireless, and high explosives 
Enemy concentrations, mUitmy objectives, and tho 
enemy strongho d«, Jelalabad and ICabul, were success 
fully bombed Moreover, a strong mditary forco mode 
Its way through tho Khyber Pass, took tho Afghans by 
surprise and eeered Dacca Tho occupation ol DaccI 

tribesmen 

liitde, though It was most troublesome Finally the 
destructton of tho Afghan fort, Spm Baidak, by loM 
range artillery completely demoralised the enemy wto 
te pe^e" ■'token ou^! sued 

AfLons“we™ ^7"’ “Snod at Bawalpmdi The 
^muu tZ ir T'r ™p 0 rt arms and 

““eTs of tL tifghamstan The 

t"e umsLt i ““’’“‘‘5' suppiussed, and 

eestaW.shL^ “ "“t Stauted The 

s “^-tauding and the 

two nations were S 

be held SIX month^/ater “ °°“terenee to 

aids into territories under Britisb 
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ndraimstration. This led to a further display of British 
military power, which developed into a long and 
protracted gnemlla war, likely to last as long aa the 
tribesmen could find shelter in the fastnesses of their 
mountains 

n. AWAKENING OF NATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS 

1. What does it inean ? One of the greatest moral 
effects, for which the war was responsible, was a 
wonderful awakemng of national consciousness through 
the length and breadth of India India was gallantly 
playmg her part in the war ; and the natural conse- 
quence was that her sons were eager to claim the reward 
to which their country was entitled. The tunes when 
India could be considered aa*s conquered nation, had 
gone for good , and, os India had not spared men, 
money and materials, her sons were determined that 
she should take her rank among the conquerors Th? 
ultimate result was a great and combined national effort 
to secure self-govcmmeat. 

2. The Indian National Congress. First of aU the 
Indian National Congress Meeting became more and 
more emphatic in its assertions of the necessity of 
self-government 

Tho session o! lOlG demanded for India a place m the 
Empire approximotcly equal to that of tho self- 
governing dominions It officially countenanced tho 
Homo Rule movement, and adopted a scheme of 
Self-Government known as tho Scheme of tho Nmeteen, 
heenuso it was drawn up by nineteen members Ac- 
cording to this scheme the executive was to bo made 
subordinate to a non legislature 

Tho session of 1917 was unanimous m claiming tho 
constitutional concessions contained in the Scheme of 
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tho Nineteen, and in addition boldly demanded /rom 
Government a promise of coropleto Homo Rule m five 
or ten years 

The session of 1018 corned by a largo majority a 
resolution to tho effect that tho Montagu-Chelrasford 
Reforms Scheme was disappomting and unsatisfactory, 
and asked for instant and full provmciai autonomy 
At tho same time the session reasserted India’s right td 
immediate Home Rule 

The session of 1010 openly found fault with the 
treatment meted out to Indians m South Africa, with 
the Hunter Committee, the policy of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, the beliaviour of General Djer, and the 
Viceroy himself, who, according to tho members of the 
Congress, had entirely forfeited the confidence of the 
people of India 

The session of 1920 adopted Mr Gandhi’s non* 
CO operation programme, repudiated constitutional 
methods of agitation, and altered the old creed of the 
Congress m such a fashion as to eliminate the declared 
adherence of that body to the British connection 

3 The Mushm League. The political activities of 
the Muabm League were as pronounced as those of the 
Indian Congress , as a matter of fact the Congress and 
the League worked hand m hand 

In the session of 1916 the MusUm League subscribed 
to the Scheme of the Nineteen which was accordmgly 
called the Congress League Scheme 

In the session of 1917 the union between the Congress 
and the League was mamtamed though there were 
complaints from Muhammadan leaders that Hindu 
sympathy on behalf cd the Muhammadans was too 
lukewarm 

But, at the session of the Muslim League in 1918, 
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m to speak, forms a party by himself , and his name 
associated with vanous forma of political 

P^,ve -R<^«ta=s HH914 ha came mto prominence 
when he lannched the Passive Eesmtance movement to 
obtam redress for the nnequal treatment meted out to 

fee^of M ® ^ ’>“‘‘“0 ‘io 

TeeTed t ^^1 “ activities, for m that year he 

headed two local Passive Resistance movements , the 

tom^thTobZat™ itee the tenants 

holh^^s ^ u a certain portion of their 

~op1 ~ “ ^aTm: 

ve^l%ff£,^v°’'’ passive resistance may prove 

rri&pnslrera“r 

obnomoiis, m Sr T obt^f T considered to be 
telttaif;' ““ “-i^Scroostopla; ofcontemp? 

thfSAcfS’ r=“‘h' 

rnfe 

than passive resistance It'’.? '"“Pcaiensive 

passive resistance, but has also the affective than 

of expresamg a more widesDreoH diaadvantago 

Non-co-operation move^m "" 

of the Punjab wmnfva ^ order to obtam redress 

Hulatat Question In 

disturbances which had taken ? *°cmor, the 

been put down by me^'”™ “ 

measures as stem oa they were 
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effective, and their seventy was much resented , thus 
theycame to beknown as the Punjab wrongs Moreover, 
Turkey had shared m Germany s defeat in the Great 
War, and the Sultan’s temporal and spiritual power was 
considerably unpaired, for among the temtonal locoes 
sustained by l^key was the holy place of Islam 
Accordingly Muslims m India started a political 
agitation of a religious character, known ns the Khilafat 
movement, to restore to the Sultan of Turkey, Khahf of 
I'^lam, his pre war temporal and spiritual power 
Mr Gandhi hy thus making the redress of the Punjab 
'nongs and the solution of the Khilafat Question the 
muaediate result to be obtained by non-eo-operation 
eahsted the sympathies of Hindus and Muhammadans 
Non-co-operation means the bovcott of British Law 
Courts by judges, lawyers, and litigants , the surrender 
of titles and honorary offices , the withdrawal of can 
didates from the reformed councils , the withdrawal of 
children and students from schools and colleges aided 
by Government , the establishment of natural educa 
tional institutions all over the coimtrj , and the re'^igna 
tion of every possible official, from the head-clerk down 
to the least paid office peon Nobody will deny that 
the scheme possesses the great ment of merciless logic 
for if all the officials did resign their posts, the machmerj 
of Government would be thrown completely oat of gear 
Government would simply collapse and with its fall 
Swaraj would follow as a matter of course 

Mr Gandhi did not spare himself m his efforts to 
spread his new gospel and such was his personal 
influence mth his countrymen that the se-^sjon of 1020 
of the Indian National Congress was a complete and 
notable tnumph for non-co-operation , for this scheme 
was practical!}, adopted at the Nagpur mectmg of 1921 
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6 Results The country was thrown into a state of 
political unrest There were strikes, hartals, and 
instances of passive defiance of the law according to the 
Satyagraha creed Lidividual cases of anarchical 
crime were steadily on the increase, whilst collective 
disturbances took place at Calcutta, Delhi and Amritsar, 
which last place became the scene of not, murder, and 
arson Distuibances took place at Ahmedabad and 
Viramgam m the Bombay Presidency after the news 
had falsely spread that Mr Gandhi had been arrested 
Pinally the boycott of European made cloth, the ban on 
country liquor, and the picketing of cloth markets and 
of liquor shops led to local disturbances in various 
places 

ra ATTITUDE OP GOVERNMENT 
The question naturally presents itself What was 
Oovemment’s attitude towards the political leaders and 
the members of pobtical parties The policy adopted 
by Government was partly coercive, partly conciliatory 
1. Coercive Pohey {a) Defence of India Act As long 
as the war lasted, those who went in for unconstitutional 
agitation in order to obtam political reforms were 
summarily dealt with by the Defence of India Act, if 
their actions were liable to disturb the peace of the 
realm or to jeopardise the success of British arms 
(6) The Eowlatt Bill Oniam Lest, with the 
expiry of the Defence of India Act six months after 
peace had been formally concluded, there should be a 
fresh outburst of anarchical lawlessness. Government 
provided a substitute for the Defence of India Act 
This substitute was called the Rowlatt Bill, after Su: 
Sydney Rowlatt, the President of the Committee, whose 
resolutions were approved of, adopted, and legally 
enforced by Government 
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attempt to wm the goodwill of Indian leaders by ita 

concibatoiy attitude 

(o) The PromxsQ of This conciliatoiy attitude 

was first made manifest by the promise of 1917 In 
1917 Government promised to give to the Indians an 
mcreasmg share in the administration of India so as to 
give them, little by little, self government 

(6) The Monlagxt Chelmsford Report A first step 
towards the fulfilment of the promise of 1917 was the 
drawing up of the Montagu Chelmsford Report, 19 IS 
which proposed a number of constitutional changes 
affecting the Imperial Government at Home, the 
Imperial Government m India, the Provincial Govern 
meat, and the Indian Prmcea 
The Imperial Government at Borne According to 
this scheme the control of Parliament and of the 
Secretary of State was to be slightly relaxed 
The Imperial GovenimerU tn India The Indian 
element was to be mcrcased m the Imperial Executive 
Council Moreover, the Imperial Legislative was to 
consist of two Houses, the Upper House or the Council 
of State (sixty membecB), and the Lower House or the 
Legislative Assembly (144 members) Many members 
of both Houses were to be elected 

The Provincial Government The Provincial Execu 
tive was to be divided into two sections , the Governor 
and his Official Colleagues, entrusted with the reserved 
subjects, and the Indian Mmisters, m charge of the 
transferred subjects Moreover, the list of transferred 
subjects was gradually to be increased, till at last 
complete provincial seU government would be secured 
Pmally, the Provmcial Legislative was to be enlarged, 
and made to consist of a substantial, elected, non 
official majority 
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The Indian Princes. Tlio Slontagu-Cbclmsford 
Scheme provided for the estabitsbment of a Chamber of 
Indian Princes, which was to act as a permanent 
consultative body, meeting once a year to discuss, in 
conjunction with tho Viceroy, questions affecting the 
states, or tho empire, or both British India and tho 
states. 

(c) The Government Bill of 1019. A second step 
towards the fulfilment of tho promise of 1917 was the 
passing of the Government of India Bdl, by which most 
of the proposed reforms contained in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report were approved of and legally 
enforced by Government. 

(d) Lord Hunter's Committee. Another proof of 
Government’s conciliatory attitude was tho appoint- 
ment of the Hunter Committee to investigate the causes 
of the Punjab disturbances and the administration of 
martial law. By this means Government hoped to allay 
the discontent caused by the Punjab grievance , but 
the attempt proved abortive, because the members 
of the Committee were racially djnded in their 
findmgs, and presented not one but two reports : a 
Majority Report drawn up by the Enghsh members, 
and a Mmority Report drawn up by the Indian 
members. 

The Majority Report justified the adoption of martial 
law, and opmed that the Satyagraha movement was 
chiefly instrumental in bringing about the disturbances, 
which m its opinion amounted to a state of rebellion. 
On the whole it defended the manner in which martial 
law had been administered, but fraaldy admitted that 
some of the orders passed were injudicious, and served 
no useful purpose Among other thmgs, it severely 
criticised General Dyer's “ Crawimg Order,” the roll- 
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call imposed upon tlio students of Lalioro, nnd tho oi-dcr 
requiring Indians to salaam Kuropeans 
Tlio Jlinority Report was of opinion that tlio dis- 
orders did not amount to rebellion, and that they ought 
tohavoheen suppressed without tho adoption of martial 
low It further admitted that the Satjagraho Cam- 
paign had undenmned tho law abiding instincts of tho 
people , but at tho same time asserted that m its 
opimon the anti British and anti Government outbursts 
were purely tho result of mob frenty Moreover, tho 
mmonty were more severe than tho majority m their 
condemnation of tho manner m which martial law hod 
been admmistcrcd They ciprcssed their belief that 
many of tho orders hod been issued purely for pumtivc 
pu^osos m such a way as to cause racial humUiotions 
Government made a final attempt to satisfy public 
opimon by ofBciallj accoptmg tho view that tho 
adnunistratlon of martial law in the Punjab was abused 
in particular instances by misuse of power, by irreini 
I’ll* “'judicious and uresponsiblo acts 
They further stated their behef that m his conduct at 
Jalhanwala Bagh, General Dyer overstepped tho hmit 
of any reasonable man’s estimation of the fitness of 
punishment, and acted with disregard to the humamty 
Which this particular case demanded 

Tht DuU'a Appeal As a last instance of Govern 
meat s eoncmatory attitude we wdl mention the appeal 
of as Royal aghness the Du].e of Connaught On the 
occasion of his ^it to India in 1921 he said ■■ Since 
my landmg I have felt around me bitterness and 
estrangement between those who have been and should 
be friem^ M an old fnend of India I appeal to you all 
-Bntah and Indians-to bury, along with th^ dead 
past, the matakes and misunderstandmgs of the past. 
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to forgive where you have to forgive, and to join hands, 
and to w ork together to n>a)isc tho hopes that arise from 
to-day.” 

SUMMARY 
/. Afghan War 

The war lasted less than a month ; Afghans gained nothing, 
lost a great deal ; the bordcr-tnbes novor laid down arms. 


JI. Potmcol Unrest 

A, Tlie Indian National Congress. (1> In IDIO tho U4.C. 
drew up the Scheme of tho Nineteen, and asU^ for Homo Rule. 
(2) In 1917 tho I.N C. brought forward tho Schema of tho 
Nmetceti and claimed Home Rule m five or ten years. (3) In 
1918 th® I.N.C. rejected tho Montagu-Cholmsford Report, 
o^cod for protnncial autonomy and Home Rule- (4) la 1919 
the I.N C. passed a wholesale condomnation of Goveminent 
(Indians m iUnea, O'Dwyer, Djer, Viceroy). (5) In J9J0 the 

C. adopted non co-operation, and repudiated constitutional 
methods ol agitation. 

B. The Muslim League : (1) IdentiBcation with the I N.O. 
(The Scheme of the Ninct^n — Congress League Scheme). 

(2) IChilofat agitation : restoration of poUtical and spiritual 
power of the Sultan of Turkey. 

C Tho iloderates . The Moderates accepted the Montogu 
^elrflsford Report, and m 1919 established the National 
Liberal Federation 

D. Mr. Gandhi: He started venous movementa of opposition 
to Government. (1) Passive resistance m Bihar and m Kaira 
Distnct. (2) Satyagraha ogemst Rowlatt Act. (3) Non- 
co-operation to obtain redress of the Punjab wrongs and 
solution of Klulafat question. 

III. ItesuUs of PolUtcat Unrest 

A number of disturbances took place. 

IV Uotemment'* AUiluds 

A. Coercive Pobey (1) Defence of India Act to punish all 
those that acted against Government during the war (2) 
Rowlatt Bill to deal with anarchical crimes after the war. 

(3) Martial law in the Punjab 

B, Conciliatoiy Policy • (1) The promise of 1917 to grant 
self-government (2) The Montagu Chelmsford Report ; a 
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sohorno for grantinK to Uio Indian, o greater alinro m tho 
ndmmutrntion of tlio conntry ( 3 ) Tho'^Govemmont Hill of 
Chclmsf^ scfiotno bocoioo law (4) Lord 
wron^ Committeo. an ollicinl inquiry into tho Punjab 

QUESTIONS 

Mar “‘(i')'’'' '““"i ■«oil“ieo*linta. and nsulla of tho Afghan 

Lyrd'5rfyidtei.C“i%”^ 

cotBS,‘thrjtohmii:a°g^;‘rj“hoMiJs 

C Write a note on Jlr Gandhi (II C) 

ChlliS’orf?StoiS,at‘rei,‘!‘'’(fl'‘Jj'“' ‘>“™S 

JvoSt‘ dS.si''rs’r£royr£^^^ 

No. G.— LORD READING, 1921-1926 
Lord Reading bocamo Viceroy in 1921 ntatimowhcn 

and'T '"deopread political unrest, 

Sitll^r be-ng made everywhere to impair 

.Woftb P'’"^ ™ Indta In these critical eircL 

food at * 1 T ”^'="“008 stood him m 

good stead , for he had already distinguished himself 

fhft f .'d ui *P'''“>n4'0 Bemoe However, 

firf f^def h'’"'® ” *" ' 1 ‘ffloulties that 

surrounded W on every aide, was not so much his 

taSfft md ; B^ononce of a 

brmiaut judicial career It was his keen legal mind 

more than ^ything else that enabled him to bring to 
a successful end the struggle with Non eo operatfon, 
and safeguard England', paramount power m India 
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Plan 

1. Struggle 'With Non co operation 
2 Safeguardmg England’s paramount power 

STRUGGLE "WITH NON CO OPERATION 

1. Political Parties. When Lord Reading became 
Viceroy there were the following political parties in the 
field 

(o) The Indian National Party They were dissatis 
fied with the Montford Reforms, repudiated constitu- 
tional methods of agitation, and were ready to break 
every British connection 

(6) The National Liberal Federation Party They had 
originally belor^ed to the Congress Party, seceded in 
1907, joined it again m 1916, and left it once more in 
1919 They advocated constitutional methods of 
agitation, and accepted the Montford Reforms as a first 
step towards complete self-government 

(c) The Muslim League Party They were dis- 
appomted with the Montford Reforms and were 
embittered by religious opposition aroused by England’s 
method of dealing with Turkey which had shared defeat 
in the World War 

(d) Jlfr. Oandhi He belonged to no party, and was 
more powerful than any party Hia pohticsJ activities 
embraced passive resistance, satyagiuha, and non- 
co operation So great was his influence that towards 
1921 he was practically the uncrowned King of 
India 

2. Political Activities The most influential among 
the pohtical leaders, that were opposed to Government, 
was Mr. Gandiu, whose activities were manifold First 
and foremost he contmued to preach non-co operation, 
or the famous Triple Boycott of British Courts, 
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Go\ ernment Schools, mid tlio Reformed Councils 
rurthcrmore, ho organised a big campaign to obtain a 
croro of rupees, the sum deemed necessary to bring the 
non CO operation campaign to a successful issue His 
appeal found eager supporters, and the money was 
forthcoming in a surprisingly short time 

In the next place ho set his heart upon removing the 
curses of untouchabihty and of alcoholism In his 
campaign against alcoholism he gained many followers , 
and picketing of liquor shops became the order of the 
day But the question of the untouchables proved a 
very delicate point, and even Jlr Gandhi’s strong 
personal inQuencc could not counteract the innate 
reverence and respect m which the Hindus bold the 
caste system 

Pmally he hoped to hasten on the commg of Swaraj 
by introducmg into every Indian homo the use of the 
hand spuming wheel , form his opimon the Ckarhi was 
to mthet a staggering blow on British commercialism 
Besides this Air Gandhi agreed to the proposal that 
civil disobedience might bo collectively embraced m 
any given locahty that was npe for it . and all over the 
country he enhsted a large number of national volun 
teers whose duty it was to enforce by peaceful means 
the Triple Boycott ^ 


3 The State of the Coimtiy Meanwhile the country 
was m a state of widespread unrest, partly brought 
about by the Ah .Brothera The latter had come 
forward as the leaders of the discontented Mushms and 
devoted themselves to the sturing up of their co 
rehgiomsts by anti government speeches pan Islamio 
m character As Mr Gandhi had always preached 
non-violence it is difficult to determme to what entent 
he was unwillmgly the cause, or the occasion, of the 
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disturbances that took place For it cannot be denied 
that disorders m ere steadily on the increase 
Thus for example, disturbances took place at Gindih 
m Bihar and at JIalegaon in the Bombay Presidency 
Again m Assam thousands of labourers donned tools 
m the foohsh hope that a new era had dawned in nhich 
men would no longer be obhged to work for a bring 
There were hkewise labour troubles m Madras and 
noting m Karachi and Dharwar (Bombay) Calcutta 
and Chittagong Next the Moplahs broke loose and 
literally ran amok causing widespread terror and 
devastation Furthermore when His Royal Highness 
the Pnnce of AVales landed in Bombay, grievous 
disturbances took place The noting lasted three da\ s 
and besides considerable damage done to property 
there was a casualty hst of fifty three killed and about 
440 wounded Finally an attempt n as made to start 
mass civil disobedience under the personal supervision 
of Mr Gandhi who for that purpose went to Bardoh 
''hen twenty one policemen and rural watchmen were 
lulled by an mfunated mob at Chaun Chaura 
4 Lord Readmg’s Policy (a) Conexhatory Mea^tires 
In the first place the Viceroy tned to allay the general 
(hscontent This conciliatory policy was evidenced b\ 
hi3 attempt to secure a satisfactory solution of the 
Khilafat Question Accordingly the Government of 
India approached the Home Government and in the 
strongest terms insisted on a rcvi<?ion of the Treaty of 
Sevres The\ specially recommended the orncuntion of 
Constantinople the restoration of the Sultan s surer 
ainti oicr tho holy places of Islam and the return to 
Turkey of Ottoman Thrace and Sm\ma Mr ^lon 
tagu tho then Secretaia of State for India did not best 
tato to publish tho famous memorandum though its 
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publication led to hia resignation from the British 
Cabinet ^ 

Tins policy received considerable support from the 
Msit of the Prince of Wales to India , for the Prince 
made it the special object of his visit everywhere to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship between India and 
England 

Pmally, the Viceroy actively interfered on behalf of 
Indian mterest, when the Union Parliament of South 
Africa started a campaign of anti^Asiatic legislation in 
the form of a Bill providing for Areas Reservation The 
provisions of the Bill would have made it impossible for 
Asiatics to acquire lands except in specified areas The 
Government of India took up the defence of Indian 
mtercsts and rights and succeeded m having all 
anti Asiatio legislation postponed till the whole question 
should have been amicably discussed in a " Round 
Table Conference ” between Indian and African 
delegates This decision was a triumph for the Viceroy , 
and was to a certain extent instrumental m allaying 
public discontent 

(6) Repressive Measures On the other hand the 
Viceroy was determined not to aUow pohtical leaders to 
have their own way in their tactics of opposition to 
Government When the suggestion came of arrangmg 
a compromise between Indian leaders and Government 
by means of a • Round Table Conference,” Lord 
Readmg made it clear that he would never countenance 
unconstitutional methods of agitation He declared 
that before any conference could take place certain 
concessions would have to be made by the non 
CO operators 

Again the announcement of a campaign of ciTil 
diaohedience wae met bj the answer that Government 
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Would sanction the application of the Seditious Meetings 
Act m any district in winch it was considered necessary 
Finally, Mr Gandhi threatoied to organise a system of 
ma-ss civil disobedience, if Government failed to set free 
all pnsoners, either convicted or on trial for non 
violent activities, and did not proimse to abstam from 
interference with the non-co operation party This 
ultimatum was categorically rejected 

But this coercive policy was not limited to threats 
alone In course of time the threats were earned mto 
execution The Ali Brothers were arrested, tried, and 
convicted , and when m certain distncts of the Madras 
Presidency otteinpts were made to carry out the oml 
disobedience programme by the refusal of the payment 
of taxes, the movement was put down by stem re 
pre«8ive measures 

Tinally, the outbreak at Chauri Chaura brought 
the strained relations between Non co operators and 
Government to a breakmg pomt Lord Reading 
determined to act, and issued orders for the arrest of 
Sir Gandhi, who was subsequently tned, convicted of 
sedition, and sentenced to six years’ imprisonment, 
1022 

5 Redistribution of Parties Mr Gandhi s im 
pnsonment was a severe blow to the non-co operation 
campaign , and there are some who make bold to 
maintain that non-eo operation had entirely perished 
during 1923 But not many will agree vith them It 
18 true that non-co operation as a pobtical campaign, 
has faded to bring about withm the promised time the 
collapse of British Goremment and the establishment 
of nraj But m spite of tbia failure non co operation 
still sur\ ives ns an attitude of mind and a vehicle of an 
awnf cnod national sentiment 
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The blow inflicted on non co operation by Blr 
Gandhi’s imprisonment was severely felt among his 
followers, and brought about a remarkable redistnbu 
tion of political parties 

(а) The Congress Khtlafat Party They were mem 
beis of the Congress Party who, under the leadership of 
Pandit Motdal Nehru and Mr C R Das thought it was 
high tune to put a stop to non council policy Ac 
cordmgly, they were called Changers They constituted 
a minority m the Congress Party, and advocated 
council entry They did not believe that Swaraj would 
come through the councils, but they argued that the 
councils must be captured to deprive Government of a 
powerful instrument of repression 

(б) The No Changers They were the majority of the 
ingress Party, and remamed faithful to the Triple 
Boycott of British Law Courts, of the Councils, and of 
the educational Establishments 

ar S f accepted the 

Montford Reforms, and considered them as a first step 
towar^ complete eeU government After the Triple 
Boycott had been started, they had the councils to 
themselves But the decision of the Changers to seek 
comed election put them at a serious dwadvantage 
ei? f Independents This was a fourth party 
consistmg of men of all shades of opmion who did not 
w^t to jom either of the three parties previously 

^red ™l 1 ^ '’7°'' freedom from any 

fired political creed and it was this freedom that 
consulted their strength, for they could either 
“‘•‘Oi- patties 

-As soon ns the Changers took 
wei^ n 7 ^ ^ councils they perceived that they 
were not sufficiently numerous to cany out them 
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programme of obstruction AcconJmgly they succeeded 
m forming a coabtion of some seventy members, ■which 
became subsequently kno-wn as the Nationalist Party 
The Nationalist Party was made up of Changers and 
Independents But the Bidependents stipulated that 
obstruction should never be launched unless it Tras 
agreed to by three-fourths of the combmed strength , 
thus the Changers were forced partly to sacrifice their 
policy of wholesale obstruction 

In this way the arrest of Mr Gandhi brought about 
considerable pohtical changes, and proved a turning 
pomt m the great struggle between non-co operators 
and Government 

6. The Ordinance of Bengal, 1924. The famous 
Tnple Boycott faded to brmg about the longed-for 
pohtical changes This failure was followed by an 
outbreak of cricunal outrages perpetrated during the 
lear 1923 m the province of Bengal Dacoities, 
robberies, and murders were committed , a bozah 
factory was discovered, and other activities directed to 
the manufacture of bombs and the ilhcit collection of 
arms were detected Thus a whole terrorist organisa 
tion was little by little discovered To put an effective 
check to the spread of these cnmmal methods, the 
Viceroy passed the Bengal Cnminal Law Amendment 
Ordinance, 1924 

The Ordmance provides that persons suspected of 
belongmg to the secret cnmmal association can be 
arrested without warrant, and tried by two special 
judges The decision of these judges is then commum 
cated to the Local Government which shall consider 
the same, and pass an order thereon Against this 
order there is no appeal , and the proceedings and the 
reports of the tribunal are confidential In simple 
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words the Ordinance provides for swift arrest and 
secret tnal of the persons suspected In this way a 
number of persons were arrested, tried, and imprisoned , 
and great was the mdignation of Indian politicians at 
this summary method of meting out punishment 


n ENGLAND S PARAMOUNT POWER 
From Lord Reading’s policy towards non co opera 
tion and anarchy it may easily be gathered that he was 
determined to safeguard England’s paramount power 
m India The foUowmg are the most important 
measures, that show the Viceroy’s uncompromising 
attitude m this respect 

1. Power of Certification First of all he did not 
hesitate to make use of the certifying power to over 
come the opposition of the Legislative Assembly Thus 
for example, m order to balance the budget of 1923 24, 
the Salt Duty was mcreased by certification, though it 
was a step that caused much mdignation among 
Congressmen, and dismay among Liberals 
This was not the first occasion on which the Viceroy 
made use of the extraordmary power allotted to him by 
the Government of India Act In 1922, Government 
thought It necessary to introduce a Bill to prevent the 
dissemination of books and of newspapers contaimng 
inatter hable to excite disaffection agamst pnnces or 
chiefs of states m India In the opinion of Government 
this measure became necessary after the repeal of the 
press laws on account of the treaties existmg with the 
Indian states ^ 

The members of the LogielatiTe Assembly mode short 
work of the proposed Prmces Protection Bill bj 
TCjcctmg It Thereupon the Viceroy certified that the 
Bill was essential for the interests of British India, and 
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without the assent of the Assembly had the Bill passed 
by the Council of State 

2 Dealings with Indian prmces The Viceroy was 
equally uncompromising m his attitude towards Indian 
princes, when the mtereats of the paramount power 
were at stake 

Though the Maharaja of Indore was one of the most 
powerful Indian rulers, the Viceroy decided that a 
Commission of Enquiry should be appointed to investi- 
gate the alleged connection of i&ghness the Maha 
raja of Indore with the attempted abduction of Mumfcaz 
Begum and the murder of the late Mr Bawla m Bombay 
on 12th January, 1925 The Maharaja protested that 
hi8 status, rights, and pnvilegea as Maharaja of Indore 
made it impossible for him to accept such an enquiry , 
and stated that he preferred to abdicate The Viceroy 
took the Maharaja at his word and accepted his 
abdication 

In 1925 the Nizam of Hyderabad claimed the restora- 
tion to Hyderabad of the provmce of Berar on the plea 
that the Treaty of 1902, by which this provmce had 
been finally ceded, was forced upon the ruler of Hydera 
bad He also asserted that the ruler of Hyderabad 
stands on the same footmg as the British Gfovemment 
m Hidia m respect of all the mfemai ofiairs of British 
India 

The Viceroy made it plam that the IVeaty of 1902 was 
not an agreement between the unwilling Nizam and 
Lord Curzon At the same time he clearly determined 
England’s position as the paramount power Theso 
Were his words The Sovereignty of the Bfttish 
Crown IS supreme m India , therefore no ruler of an 
Indian state can justifiably cloun to negotiate with the 
British Government on an equal footmg ” 
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The Viceroy had already anted on this principle on a 
previous occasion In January 1923 certain allegations 
of outrages on the part of tht officials of the Nabha 
State towards the officials and the subjects of the 
Maharaja of Patiala had been referred to the Govern- 
ment of India for official investigation Before the 
judicial officer appomted to investigate the case could 
pronounce judgment, the Maharaja of Nabha offered to 
abdicate , and hia abdication was accepted 

We may therefore conclude that Lord Eeadmg 
proved a stauneh upholder of England’s paramount 
power 

His term of office came to an end m 1926 


SUMMARY 

I The Non eo operatton Campaiffn 


tagu 8 incmorand»OT*%ho effort^°f' Pleasures Sion 
Vi?eroy-8 of Wales, tho 

South Afnca ^ anti Asiatic legislation m 

tuSL? optat'.m eo'jrt; 

pumsliment of attempts at non TOvment^f‘i*“'“ Meeting Act, 

‘'^S;S.“n‘a°U‘oTL“„'JS‘ ■" 

cooperation pro'ed a severe blow to non 

II England 9 Paramount Power 

""n°' 

the abdication of tho Maharam oF^V ®^»tious liternturo). by 
political equality mth Enclnnrl deniol.of 

abdication of the MaharaJ^of Nabiil^ ® Native Stntoa, by the 
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QUESTIONS 

1 What -was the attitude of the \arious political parties 
towards the "Montford Refonns I (I 1 ) 

2 What distribution of political parties did Non co 
operation bring about 1 (15) 

3 Wnto a short note on the Non co operation Campai^ 
during Lord Reading a term of office mentioning the occsasion, 
the c%ents, the mam result (116) 

4 What -was Gq\ emment s policy m deahng with the Non 
CO operation Campaign ’ (I 4 A 6 ) 

5 Write a note on the Ordinance of Bengal {I 6 ) 

6 How did Lord Reading mamtam England s paramount 

power ’ (U 1 2 ) 

No 7— LORD ntWIH, 1926-1931 
Lord Irwin, a deeply religions man, came to India 
With tho intention of maugurating a peaceful po ®y ° 
political development towards self government But 
his hopes were doomed to he rudelj shattered During 
his tenure of office tebgious di sensions were nfe his 
attempts at furthering tho cause of admimstrative 
reform met with widespread opposition, and the 
greater part of the country was m the tliroes of civil 
disturbances 

Plan 

1 Religious Dissensions 

2 Admmn.tratrte Reforms 

3 Ci\j 1 Disturbances 

4 The SarUa xVet 

I REI IGJOLS DISSENSIONS 
1 Causes As soon ns ho had come to India tho 
Viccrov had to face the prohlem of religious 
between Hindus and Muhammadans The 
caiscs of mter-communal strife are goncralll communal 
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processions, the playing of music near a mosque, the 
slaughter of cows But these are but oxternal manifes 
tations of a mental attitude which is more or less 
general among the members of each commumty, and 
which IS contmually influenced by current events, 
rumours, hopes, and such insigmficant happenings as 
mischievous Muhammadan boys pelting Hindu passers 
by with stones, or a Muhammadan spectator at a 
cricket match being accidentally struck by a stray 
Hindu ball Even the confusion caused by the bolting 
of a pony m the streets of Delhi has given the impres 
Sion that a not had started, and thus actually provoked 
a real not 

2 Open Antagonism On more than one occasion 
members of the two commimities were arrayed against 
one another, when cities and streets were turned into 
battlefields This public antagomsm leads to violent 
and widespread affrays, not, murder and incendiarism, 
and incidentally temporarily paral^ ses commumcations, 
trade and commerce m the affected area , so that other 
commumties not directly involved in the conflict are 
made t^uffer no less than the Hindus and Muhamma 
dans The greatness of this evil may be gathered from 
the Viceroy s own words “ In less than 18 months 
BO far as numbers are available the toll taken by this 
bloody strife has been between 250 and 300 killed and 
over 2500 injured i 


'"‘“oroy appealed to 
aU the leaders of both commumties to flght for tolera 
tion and forbearance m all mottem of roUgious dispute ' 
Again about a month later the Viceroj .addressing the 
Legislative iUsembly, emphasised the duty of those 
entrusted with the administration of India to safeguard 
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the public peace and the rights of individuals, both of 
which wore endangered by religious dissensions and 
inter communal strife ^ 

The result was that important political organisations 
such as the Simla Hindu MusUm Conference and the 
All India National Congress devoted their attention to 
findmg a peaceful solution of this master problem of 
Indian pohtica It is true that their attempts were not 
always very enccesafnl but they helped to create a 
more peaceful atmosphere 

In this connection it may also be mentioned that in 
1927 a Bill was passed providing that ‘ ^Vhoover with 
deliberate and maUcious intention of outraging the 
rehgious feehngs of any class of His Slajesty s subjects 
insults or attempts to insult the religion or religious 
beliefs of that class shall be punished with imprison 
ment or with a fine or with both * 

Though the Bill of 1927 does not claim to supply a 
final solution of the Hindu Muhammadan problem, it 
IS nevertheless a step m the right direction 

II \DMINISTRA'nVE REFORMS 

1 Indian Statutory Commission A Appointment 
On 2Gth November 1927 Kang George ^ appointed 
the Indian Statutorj Commission with Sur John Simon 
as its president Hcnco it is alao knoim as the Simon 
Commission 

R Purpo$e TIio Commission was appomted for a 
threefold purpose 

(I) Its members had to inquire into the working of 
tlio sj-stem of Goiemment the growth of education 
the de\ elopraent of representative institutions in India’ 

‘ InJia in 15®' J p S 0 * in JO'’? JO^’S p IB. 
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( 2 ) Thej' had to report whether it was desirable to 
establish the principle of responsible government 

(3) They had to decide whether it was desirable to 
estabhsh second chambers of the local legislatures * 

G Seco^njtiendattons After two visits to India 
(February March 1928 and October 1028-April 1929), 
the Commissioners pubhshed their Report (1930), i\ hich 
was unanimous on all fundamental matters, s making 
the following proposals 

(a) Promncml Admimalraitm The members of the 
Commission proposed the removal of the distinction 
betveen Reserved and Transferred subjects, the sup 
pression of dyarcliy, the appointment of jointly respon 
able muusters, the limitation and deflmtion of the 
Governors powers of interference, the enlargement of 
the Provinoial Legislatures based on a wader franchise 
the safegnardmg of the rights of minorities and un 
touehables, the separation of Burma from India, and a 
more advanced constitution for the Northwest 


{b) Omlral Admmtstrabon The Commission pro 
posed the re orgamsation of the Legislative Assembly 
as the Meral Assembly with elected members chosen 
by the Provinces and the areas in British India, with 
as official members twelve nominated officials together 
General’s cSunc.l 

Connell of 81 House the continuance of the 

S-mTer, Ce»t™l Executive, whose 

memb^ are to bo oppointed by the Viceroy 

tbfdef^*' ^ 7 '/ a recommended that 

^ ; .nd . mpei. s/ tt. , pp 
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Imperial authorities, instead of being part of the re 
sponsibilities of the Government of India in relation to 
the Central Legislatures 

(d) The Gtiil Sermces The Commission proposed 
that the Secuntj Service (The Indian Civil Service and 
The Indian Pohce Service) should continue to be re 
cnuted by the Secretary of State ^Vhether the Irn 
gatiou Service and the Forest Service should e 
similarly recruited was left an open question 

(e) The High Govrts The Commission proposed the 

centrahsation of the High Courts, which become a 
central charge , . 

(/ ) The India OJfice The Commission proposed the 
continuance of the subjection of the Governor Genera 
m Council to the Secretary of State, the modification of 
the functions and composition of the Council of India 
on a reduced scale, its members to compose an advisorj 
consultatiao bodj with independent powem for the 
control of SerMce conditions and of non votable Indian 


Expenditure 

(g) The Stales The Commi«5Sion proposed the crea 
tion of o Council of Greater India, as a consultative 
deliberative bodj on matters of common interest or on 
such subjects as the Viceroy certifies os suitable for its 


consideration ' ^ , c * 1 , 

2. Wreckmg the Commission Eaen before the 
members of the Statutory Commission had published 
their Eeport various political parties Mere at work to 
defeat the I iccroj s attempt at furthering the cause of 

constitutional progress on ^mtitulionathnes 

In lO-I tho All India Kationnl Congress, the AU 
India Muslim League and the National ‘^dc' 

ation mdcpcndentlv passed resolutions that the Com 
. „ . r.i. ii 311 310 
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mission should be boj cotted at everj stage and in every 
form ^ 

In 1928, the All Parties Conference appointed a sub 
committee, of which Pandit Motilal Nehru was one of 
the chief members, to determine the principles of a 
constitution for India and draft a report thereon This 
report came to be known as the Nehru Report, and 
claimed for India a form of Government not lou er m 
status than that of any of the s^^If govemmg Domimons * 
As soon as the Nehru Report was pubhshed. Pan 
dit Jawaharlal Nehru broke with his father, and not 
satisfied with Domimon Status, claimed complete Inde 
pendence When the All India National Congress met, 
they were, hoaever. satisfied nith claiming Domimon 
Status . but at the same time they notified Government 
tliat, if the Nehru Report was rejected, they would have 
recourse to non co operation ® 

In 1929, the AU India National Congress in its Lahore 
Session openly abandoned the cause of Dominion 
Status, claimed Independence, and sanctioned a cam 

paign of Cirf Disobedience including the non payment 
of taxes, whether in selected or restricted areas 
3 Savmg the Commission Meanwhile the Viceroy 
loft no meam vmtiied to save the Statutory Commission 
1 Promised On 3Ist Oclo 

her, 19.9, he made an important pronouncement with 
regard to India s constitutional future He recognised 
that Domimon Status was the natural goal of India’s 
poh ica aspirations and he promised that Indian 
pohtical leaders should have an opportumty to express 
their nows at a Round Table Conference to bo held 
hoforo the Report of the Statutory Commission was 
' Indut tn m7 19SS pp 60 63 
»/r /.tj m J5JS pp 30 and 50 * Znd a tn 
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placed before Parbament Accordangh the first Round 
Table Conference toob. place in Ixjndon m November 
1930 

(6) Tliz Gonf.d.e.nixal D^patch of 1930 Besides this, 
as soon as the Statutoiy Commission’s Report rvas pub 
hshed, the Government of India formulated their oim 
opinions and recommendations, embodied in a despatch 
to be made knovm on the opening day of the Round Table 
Conference In it the Viceroy and the members of his 
Council advocated the policy that the future constitu 
tion of India should be of such a nature as to estabhsh 
partnership instead of subordination They also fully 
subsenbed to the ideal, hinted at in the Statutory Com 
mission’s Report, of an All India Federation including 
not only Bntish India but alao the Indian States 
This message greatly impressed the Rulers and repre 
sentatives of the States, and brought about a surpnsmg 
change in their attitude, omng to which the First Round 
Table Conference of 1930 became a first step towards 
the creation of the Federated Indian Provinces and 
States It has been said that the Confidential Despatch 
of 1930 not only saved the Statutory Commi'ision but 
also paved the way for constitutional changes not 
thought of by the Conmussioners 

(c) Bound Table Conference Held Ftrst Session In 
accordance with the promise of 31st October, 1929 the 
Round Table Conference held its first session m London 
in November 1930 

(1) Federation Scheme The xno^t important feature 
of this meeting was the attitude of the Indian Rulers 
and the representatives of the Indian States towards 
the idea of Federation The Statutory Commission had 
hinted at a Federated India as a wished for but far-off 
1 Jndu, t» 1930 1931 pp 93. 95 
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ideal The Confidential Despatch had mentioned 
Federation as a workable administrative system In 
the session of 1030 the Indian States openly favoured 
the Federation plan as the best solution of the intiioate 
problem of India’s future Accordingly a Federal 
Relations Committee was appomted to examine the 
^ hole que&tion ^ 

(2) Communal Question But these successful be- 
ginnings were counteracted by the subsequent failure 
of the Conference to reach a satisfactory settlement on 
the communal question Hindus and Muhammadans 
were hopelessly divided as regards the number of repre- 
sentatives each community should send to the legis- 
lative assemblies, whilst the Minorities were ahve to 

(3) The Prime Minister's Speech Finally on Jan- 
uary 10, 1031, the Prime hhnister made an ^porSnt 
pronouncement, by which the Federation sohLe re- 

of Government, provision being 
made for safeguarding certain Imperial interests (Army 
hberties and rights of the Minor- 
ities The British Government wore of oninion that 

SeTuuort^T"'” of India should be 

diffi?mtr'd i”*' Co”« 0 "al question 

Table S'ntren T", “-“f ‘he Koiind 

lable Conference hid succeeded bejond expectation 

ni CI\IL disturb A^ t^s 

abiufZt'iv.tn “TH 'on^PTcd to bring 

about the Civil Disobedience movement of 1030 They 
',el.am„S0„S, OSS • ,Su, ^ ee .«,l.n07. 
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hare already been dealt rntli when dosonbmg the wide 
apread opposition to the Statutory Commission It is 
Biiffioient here for our purpose to add that, in accordance 
u ith the resolutions of the All India Kational Con^® 
m the Lahore Session of 1929, Sir Gandln left Ins 
oslrum in Ahmedahad on 12th March, 1930, to walk to 
the sea shore, there to inaugurate the campaign bj 
brcalang the Salt Laws On 5th Aprd, 1031, he reaohe 
Dandi beach, and on the next day salt was ' 

prepared The Civil Disobedience movement had 

2 First Fhase of the Movement The first phase of 
the movement extended from 6th April to 7 th July, 
1030 The amount of popular support which the mo 
ment received exceeded the most sanguine 
of Its leaders With the exception of Assam 
Central Provinces, all the other Provinces were afi^ted 
whilst the movement attained its ^atest succMS 
Bombay At the same time a number of sormiis d s 
turhancos, not duo to communal hostihty or labour 
pules, oecurred m about thirty dificrent towns Thc.e 
disturbances were varied m eharaeler illicit manu- 
facture of salt, organised raids on salt pans bojeott of 
Envhsh goods, picketing of cloth and liquor shops, of 
schools and colleges bojeott of Government r=rvanls, 
refusal to pay taxes or land revenue and, at times, 

’'retrrmovement Government impose^ 
largo number of Congressmen, Jlr Gandhi and Pandit 
Jaw al.arlal Nehru included, and promulgated six spoeial 

“'f Tc end Phase of the Movement By the beginning 
of July the movement had touched high water mark, 
and .hiring the next phase, extending from July to 
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November, 1930, it began to subside During that 
period the excitement in the towns, except m Bombay, 
was on the wane, but the spirit of insubordination 
spread in the rural areas There were mass demon 
strations against the Forest Laws, and incendiary fires 
in various parts of the country obUterated m a few daj s 
the fruits of decades of careful conservation There 
were several instances of people refusmg pajTuent of 
taxes and rents. Government servants were threatened, 
boycotted and ostracised, and there were about fortj 
cases of pubhc disturbances in various parts of the 
countiy, and a number of terrorist outrages Neverthe 
less the promise of the Round Table Conference and the 
famous Despatch of October 1030 brought about a 
notable change The Sluhammadans and the Liberals 
gradually dissociated themselves more and more fi*om 
the movement, and favoured the cause of an Indian 
Federation with Dominion Status 
4 Third Phase of the Movement The third phase of 
the mo-roment extended from November 1 930 to ilarch 
1931 The Congressmen succeeded in momtaimng the 
boycott and the social pressure m support of it But 
their leadership no longer met with the some response 
on the part of the masses However, serious ^sordets 
and activities of a terrorist nature contmued It vas 
only towards the beginmng of March, 1031, that the 
position impro\ed 


6 Conclusion The C.„l Disobedienoo movement 
vas u tuo edged snord Government had to Btram 
every ncivo to keep the uheels of admimstrat.on run 
mng, and on the whole snccecded m preventing a 
collapse of the eonduet and ayatem of adnumstratron 
On the other hand many pniute individuals, shop 
keepers, merchants traders, were reduced to k state 
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of helpless inactivity , and the general world Hide de 
pression was accentuated bj the closing of the share 
markets and the suppression of commerce and trade 
6 In Burma In Burma the civil disturbances were 
in the nature of open rebeUion Thej were provoked, 
not only b^ the distress among the agncultural classes, 
but by unconstitutional agitation, probably connected 
With the proposal that Burma should be separated from 
India as recommended by the members of the Statu 
tor} Commission m their Report The rebelhon started 
on 22nd December, 1930, and it was not till October 
1931, that order was restored Bv that time the 
casualties inflicted on the rebel side wore estimated to 
amount to 3000 killed and wounded ^ 

It THE S\RDA ACT 

A study of the events that took place during Lord 
Irwins tenure of office would be incomplete if no 
mention were made of the Child Slarmge Bill 

1 Occasion After the publication of Mrs Mayo’s 
book Jilolher India and the vanous rejoinders to it the 
Hindu custom of child mamago became a question of 
world wide interest The following are the statistics of 
the Census of 1921 
Hindu M idows 
Less than 12 months old 612 
Hetween 1 and 2 > ears 49S 
rietAvccn 2 and 3 years 1280 
Between 3 and 4 years 2868 
Between 4 and 6 years 6"5S 

Total under 6 j ears 12 016 
Between Sand 10 j ears 85 580 
Between 10 AlSyrs 233 533 

Total under 15 years 331 129 

‘ /nd a \n t930 J93I pp l^O 137 


Hind 1 aiamed W omen 
Under Sjears 14outofl000 
Under 10 years 1 II out of 1000 
Under 15 5eara437 out of 1000 
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Accordingly, m 1927, Rw Sahcb Harbilas Sarda pro 
posed a bill prohibiting mamages of girls below the 
age of 12 and boys below the age of 15 The Bill was 
referred to a special committee, and roused a good deal 
of interest and opposition 

The Bill was originally meant to check the evil of 
child marriage among Hmdus, but in course of time it 
underwent considerable changes , and when it nas 
passed as the Sarda Act, it had taken the form of a penal 
measure, aSecting not only Hindus but all commumties 
in India, and makmg marriage contracts betvveen boys 
under 18 and girls under 14 an offence punishable by 
law 


SUMMARY 

1 Religious Dissensions 

Events Disturbances leading to affrays not murder in 
cet^iansm , m IS months mote than 250 ^lled, 2B00 mjured 
Remedy A toleration crusade the 1027 Bill 

II Admmxslratiie Reforms 

the Nehru Report Tlie boycott of the Commission 

III Civil Disturbances 

o h™"«oepf L AManfSi 'tho°C<S™l “''■T 

1,30, n^Stemoot „„ 
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^rest incendiarism, non pojrment of land revenue, boj cott of 
Government servants, forty cases of disturbances (C) (No\ 
ember 1930 ilarch 1931) Maintenance of bojcott, contmuance 
M disturbances, improvement in March IWI 2^ S — From 
December 1930 to October 1931 open rebellion in Burma 

IV Snrda Act 

Occasion >, The evils of child marriages 

Safda Act Marriage contracts between boys under 18 and 
girls under 14 constitute a punishable ofienca 


QITESTIONS 

1 Lord Irwm'fi term of office was a period of many disturb 
ence^ religious political, civil Give an account of these 
(I 8 , n 2 , m 2 4 ) 

2 Wnte a note on the Non co operation Campaign durmg 
Lord Irma’s term of office ) 

3 Write a note on the Statutory Commission mentionmg 
Its appomtment, its purpose, the attempt to wreck it, the 
attempt to save it (If 1, A B , 2 , 3 ) 

4 Gu e a bnef account of the First Session of the Hound 
Table Conference (11 3 C ) 

5 Jfention the chief recommendations made by the Statu 
tory Commission (113) 

6 Show the political importance of the Confidential De 
spatch of 1930 (U 3, fa) 

7 Write s note on the Sarda Act (IV ) 


No 8 —THE EARL OF WILLINGDON, 1931-19 

The Earl of WiHingdon became Viceroy on 18th 
April, 1931 He earned on the work of constitutional 
reform inaugurated b> lus predece'ssor, on whose imtia- 
tive the first session of the Round Table Conference iras 
lield m November 1 930 For the sake of completeness, 
mention may here be made of the Second and Third 
Sessions of the same Ckmference, and of the VTiite Paper 
The Second Session of the Round Table Conference 
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opened in September 1031 It was meant to carry on 
tho work of the First Session by solving the various 
difficulties that stood in the way of the proposed 
Federation scheme Unfortunately httle constructive 
•work, was achieved, because the members were hope 
lessly divided among themselves by communal dis 
sensions as regards the number of seats to be allotted to 
each commumty in the new Legislatures 

Nevertheless the Second Session was indirectly pro 
ductwe of important results In his closmg speech on 
1st December, 1931, the Prime Slinister reaffirmed 
Government’s acceptance of the Federation scheme, and 
at the same time gave the main outlines of the new 
admimstration This statement was embodied in a 
White Paper, which, on being presented to Parliament 
was received with Resolutions approving Government’s 
policy 

After the Second Session, three Committees were sent 
to India 

(1) the Franchise Committee under liOrd Lothian, 

(2) the Federal Finance Committee under Lord 

Eustace Percy 

(3) the Indian States Enquiry Commission under 

hlr David-.on 

Furthermore in August 1932 the Prime Slinister settled 
the communal dispute as regards the number of seats 
to be allotted to each commumty in the Legi'^laturcs 
This decision is known as the Communal Award 

The Thnd Session took place at the end of 1932 As 
in the Second Session, the members failed to reach an 
agreement on a number of important questions, so that 
Government had to step in and make their owti pro 
posals 
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The R'/m'/c Paper contftining Goveroiaenfc’s proposals 
made at the dose of the Second Session is mainly 
important for the following two featwres, which clearly 
show the difference between the existing system of ad- 
ministration and the proposed Eederation, scheme. 

Existing form of Admtmstra Federation Scheme. 

In the Provinces. Tlio sup- 

In the Provinces. Tlie Gov- pression of dj-arcliv, the ad* 
emor and lus official col- niinistrntjon of ail depart- 
ieoguee ore entrusted witli ments to be entrusted to tlie 
Reserved eubjects, tho Mim- Ministers responsible to the 
stcra are entrusted with t!»o Legislature Hence partial 
Transferred subjects, and are responsibility to bo replaced 
responsible to tlie legislature by full rcspomubibty. 

(dj archy). 

At the Centre. An official At the Centre An E>.e«ii 
Ex(iouti\9 Council not respoA* tive Council Ksponsiblo to tho 
Bible to tbe Legislature. Federal All India Legislature 

in oil departments of admini- 
stration, except Defence, Ex 
tem&l and Ecclesiastical 
ASairs. 



INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 

No. 1 —INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

I INDIA A BRITISH DEPENDENCY 
The British Empire is composed of Great Britain, the 
Irish Tree State, self governing colomes, and depend- 
encies India IS a dependency 
The Regulating Act of 1774, Pitt's India Bill of 1784, 
and the Parliamentary Acts of 1813, 1833, 1853, and 
1858 made India a British dependency (see page 371) 

n INDIAN ADMINISTRATION FROM 1833 TO 1919 
The followmg are the leading features of Indian 
administration previous to the year 1921, ■when the 
Government of India Bill came mto force 

( 1 ) In 1833 Indiana became eligible to pubho offices 
and employments 

(2) In 1861 (Cannmg) were sown the first seeds of 
representative mstitutions. An Imperial Legislative 
Council and Provincial Legislative Assemblies were 
established Furthermore, Government said '* liCt 
us see what a few Indians of our own choice have to say 
about our laws " Accordmgly, a few Indians were 
admitted to the Legislative bodies with the express 
purpose of voicing Indian opinion 

(3) In 1892 (Langdowne) a further step was taken in 
the direction of associating Indians with the busmess of 
legislation Government said, *• Let ua hear what a few 
Indians chosen by the Indians ihemselvea have to say 

430 
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.tout our la^s ” Arooringly. the 
councils were enlarged , and the rig o ^ 

conferred on the Chambers of Commerce. Universities 
landlords, and Municipalities farther 

(4) In 1909 (MorlejMmto Before) » 
eiLion was made to associate Indiarm the 

busmess of legislation, when government formaUy 
adopted the prmciple of elective vepresentat™ Ih 
Imperial Legislative Council was o-^^Sed. 
consisted of the membeia of the I”Pf 

Conned and Eirty additional members, o ^o^cial 

seven were to be elected of fiftv 

legislatiTB councils were enlarged a risk of 

additional members, and Government took to ^ 
abandomng to official maiontj m the pro 

™™°^her importmt steps m to^totog 

ctZiS BepTi^: In^rGovemment of India BiU 
of 1919 {see page 400). 

Ho 2-IH1)IAN ADMINISTRATIOH ATTBB 1919 
The Government of every country is di"ded into 
Central and Local Governments . to fomtooto^nf;^ 

“?t‘'^TtS“p5'!'the latter looks after matters 
cL’emmg a pSt of to eouutiy (education, roads) 

I CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
The Central or Imperial Government of India is 
divided into the Impenal Government out of Indxa. or 
fte ntmf GovemmSt. and to Impenal Goverumeut 

in India 



«2 A iiisionv or jm)ia 

A Tho Homo Government consists 'of (1) the King 
and the tno Housee of Parliament, (2) the Secrolar} of 
State for India, (3) tho India Conned, and (4) tho High 
Commissioner ® 

I The K,„g and the two llomeo o/ Pori, ament are 
ested with supreme oxeentivo and legislative power, 
but in practice the lintish Parliament only supomses 
the Goiernment of India By the Act of lolO Parha 
, V, “1 >■“ considerably 

1^1000 M ®‘''“';"eC<>n>miltee3 havo been established 
mla3 Jo T^r IT informed of all raattcra 

Tf State ‘>10 salary of the Secretar, 

of State and tho expenses of his department are to be 

eomo°bofom PaH"‘'“'' «„,t ttemfore 

eomobofom Parliament for annual sanction 

defceni'nf:;rL:{dXto/rd“h",r 

JuTcsTdm on^^toff o“uho“^^^^^ 

to U°o ■’"““"‘J' responsible 

He h„o“;n"d “rv'T”" 

to ans„er“1hr,„ro^jr ‘°,ru:i 

ehr““s“S h'jf dlpirenfaiTaid'^Lrorfh t .“h 

Revenues , and he has to frame r, j ^ ^ British 

o™powersofsuperinte„deSe™?tVtm^^^^^^^ 

“ sr;L~airsLr; 
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of State IS not l)ound to foUow tins advice Yet the 
India Council is verj mflnpnttftl 
It now consists of not less than eight and not more 
than twelve memhers, three of whom are Indians 
Half of the members must have lived m India for at 
least ten jears, and at the tune of their appomtment 
must not have been away from India more than five 
years The estabhshment m Ixindon of the Secretary 
of State and of the India Council is colled the India 
Office 

4 Tht Btgh Commtsstoner Prior to the Act of 1919 
the India Office was entrusted with all matters that 
concerned India, with poUtical transactions, with the 
agency busmess, and with commercial transactions 
But by the Act of 1919 the agency business and com- 
mercial transactions were entrusted to the High 
Commissioner, to whose province it belongs to borrow 
money, purchase stores, make contracts, and superm 
tend the payment of pensions and the welfare of Indian 
students abroad His salary and the charges of his 
office are to be paid out of the revenues of jjidia 

B The Imperial Government in India consists of 
(1) the Viceroy, (2) the Executive Council, (3) and (4) 
the two Legislative Houses — the Council of State and 
the Legislative Assembly 

1 The Governor General is the immediate ruler of 
India , he is supreme over all Governors and officials m 
India, and his chief dutj consists in supernsmg the 
ork of the various provincial governments 
He is appointed on the advice of the Prime ilmister , 
>et ho chiefly depends on the Secretary of State for 
India, whose instructions he has to follow Whenever 
the Secretary of State is a masterful personahty, the 
Viceroy either has to alfow himseff to be overrufed, or 
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has to resign IFo has full power in 'dealing with the 
native states, and like the King can commute sentences 
pactsed Courts of Law 

2 The Exccutuo Council helps the Viceroy to 
admimster India Tlie aaork of administration is 
di\ided departmentallj into 


(a) TJio 1 oroign nnd Politicftl Do 
jiartjnont foreign policy, 
frontier tnbos, imtl nntiio 

(Ii) Tho Homo Deportment In 
temol ndminwtration, police 
otc ' 

(c) Hnilwaj-a ond Commerce 
Trade nnd shipping ports, mil 

(d) Industries anil Labour In 
dustries, labour, public works 
posts and telegraphs, commiuu 
cations 

(e) Tlie Logislativo Department 
Supctvuion of leeulalivo 
bodies, til© making and modiA 
cation of laws 

(f) Department ITie 

({?) The Education. Henltb. and 
Lands Department Eduen 
tion sanitation foinino relief 
agriculture, land revenue ©tc ' 

(A) The Tmance Department 
Supervision of expenditure, 
taxation, currency etc 


The Viceroy 


*1110 Homo Member 

Tho Slumber for 
Conimereo 

T)io Member for In 
dustrics and Labour 

Tito Law Member 

Tho Commander in 
Chief 

Tho Alember for 
Education, Health 
and Lands 

Tlie Finance Slem 
her 

In aU matteiB of minor importance the Members act 

Tfe^TtT tmportant mattem are 

referred to the Conned the Viceroy not being bonnd to 
Mow ts advice Thd Vieeioy „nd Ins Evecntive 
Governor General in 
Suncil fto Executive 

3 The Counal of Stale is the Upper Legislative 
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House entrusted with the framing of laws affecting 
India as a whole on central subjects It consists of 
sixty members, of whom thirty three are elected by 
voters who are British subjects, twenty one years of age, 
and paying a land assessment of Rs 2,000 a year, or an 
mcome tax on an mcozoe of 30,000 a year Presi 
dents and Vice Presidents of Municipahties, Fellows of 
Universities, and owners of a whole village have also 
a vote 

4 T7ie LegialaUte. Assembly is the Lower Legislative 
House entrusted with the frammg of laws affectmg India 
as a whole on central subjects It consists of 145 mem- 
bers, of whom lO-l are elected by voters who are British 
subjects, twenty-one years of age, and paymg a land 
revenue of Rs 7o a year, or an income tax 

N B — The Work of Legislation In connection with 
the X/egislative Houses some explanation has to be 
added m order to make clear how the work of legislation 
is earned on 

When a Bill has to be passed, first of all leave must be 
obtamed to mtroduce it After leave has been granted 
the Bill is printed, circulated among the members, and 
formally mtroduced Then the Bill is either referred to 
a select committee, or dealt with directly by all the 
membera of the Legislative body Amendments are 
proposed , and finally the BUI is either rejected or 
passed 

Furthermore, as there are two Legislative Houses the 
proceeding is as follows 

Pnvate BUls have first to pass through the I^egis 
lative House of which the mover of the Bill is a member 
They are afterwards referred to the other legislative 
House , differences of opuuon bemg settled by a jomt 
etssion of the two Houses In the case of all pnvate 
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Bilk the GoTemor General and the Crown retain 

their respective powers of assent, reservation, or 

disallowance 

Govemment Bilk have, as a mie, first to pass through 
the Legislative Assembly, afterwards to be dealt with by 
the Council of State But if the Legislative Assembly 
rejects a Bill, and if the Governor General m Council 
certifies that the BUI is essential to the good of the 
realm, he can refer it to and have it passed through the 
CouncU of State, afterwards merely reportmg it to the 
Legislative Assembly The same procedure may be 
adopted m cases of emergency If the Legislative 
Assembly passes the BUI and U the CouncU of State 
m^es amendments unacceptable to the Assembly, the 
BUI IS subjected to a jomt session of the two Houses 
“CouncU certifies that the 
tZh C . ih “ ‘o tks good of the realm , in 

sressissrr 

n LOCAIa GOVERNMENT 
^ Bombay Presidency 

Provincial (2) the 

Co™.„„ei (SJtheCoIl^n,, (W, Sub 'oL'i” 

rc^ilTe rthe V " c™ years and is 
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Governor m Council (in Bombay two members out ol 
four are Indians) , (6) The Indian Ministers 
The Governor and his ofBcial colleagues are entrusted 
with that part of provincial admmistration called the 
reserved subjects (irrigation, land revenue, etc ), whilst 
the Indian Slmistera are entrusted with that part of 
provincial administration called the transferred subjects 
(education, sanitation, etc ) 

This division of the Provincial Executive into two 
sections is called Dyarchy It must, however, gradually 
disappear, for, if the scheme works satisfactorily, the 
list of transferred subjects is to be periodically moreased, 
till at last complete provincial self government is 
attained 

As to the working of the Provincial Erecutive, each 
section works mdependently, except in important 
matters, when the two sections meet for jomt delibera- 
tion The Indian Ministers are chosen from the Legis 
lative (Joimcil, to which they are responsible, and by 
which they can be compelled to resign Ae a last resort 
the Governor can also dismiss the Ministers 
3 The Prov%ncial Legtslalure is the I<egisIotive 
Council, of whose members 70 per cent are elected by 
British subjects, twenty years of age, and occupying a 
house of which the annual rental is 120 rupees, or 
paying an income tax The number of the members 
vanes according to the provinces (in Bombay 111 
members) 

The power of the Legislative Council does not extend 
either to imj^enal or provincial reserved subjects 
rurthermore, if the Governor certifies that a Bill is 
essential to tne good of the provmce, the I<egislativo 
Council cannot reject the Bill, though they may discuss 
it and propose amendments approved of by Govern 
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naent , neither can they pass a Bill "which the Governor 
certifit s as incompatible "with the good of the province 
The Legislative Council has also the po"wer to discuss 
the provincial budget, which will be altered according 
to Its resolutions, except m the case of reserved sub 
jects, when the Governor certifies that the allot- 
ment 18 necessary Every BiU must be sanctioned 
by the Governor of the provmce and by the Governor 
General 


4 The Oommissimier is at the head of a division 
which consists of several districts He supervises the 
work of Collectors, and gives them mstructions about 
the adunnistration of the distncts He is responsible to 
the Governor, to whom he must report, and whose 
mstructions he has to follow 


5 CollMtor IS at the head of a distnot , he looks 
after the details of admmistration , and, as he is 
constantly m touch with the people, his office is most 
important He is responsible for the oolleotion of 
land revenue and other tares, for the keepmg of land 
records and of registers, for the admmistration of 
cnmmal justice education, and forests The CoUector 
IS ass. Jed by a District Board . its members am partly 
d Jted md partly appomted, and give him advice and 
mfor^ticn about what takes place m the district 

Sxi arMional Offieer is at the head of a 
similnr ^ distnct or Taluka His duties are 

siimlar to those of the Collector, to whom he has to 
report, ond whose mstructions ho has to foUow The 
Sub Divisional Officer is assisted by a Taluka Board . 
Its members are partly elected and partly nommoted, 
and give him advice ond information about wbot takes 
place m the Taluka 
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B The Other Eight Provinces 
Bengal, JIadras, United Provinces, Central Provinces, 
the Punjab, Bihar and Onssa, Assam and Burma have 
the same sj stem of local adnnnistration as Bombay 
The follovung points should, however, be noted 
The Governors of Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay 
are appointed direct from England by the Crown , 
they have the right to communicate direct with the 
Secretary of State, and can appeal to him against the 
Governor General The Governors of the other six 
provinces are appomted by the King in consultation 
with the Governor General, and are more dependent on 
the Governor General Moreover, there are no Com- 
missioners in the Madras Presidency 

C Th« Rematniog Sue Provinces 
(1) The Province of Delhi and (2) The N W Frontiei 
Province ate administered by a Chief Commissioner 
vsithout a Council, practically appomted by the 
Governor General, and under his direct control (3) 
British Baluchistan and (4) Ajmer Memara are ad- 
ministered by an Agent to the Governor General, 
practically appomted by the Governor General, and 
under his direct control (5) Coorg is administered by 
the Resident of Mysore (6) The Andamans are 
administered by the Supermtendent of Penal Settle- 
ments of Port Dlair_ 

No 3 —LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
Definition. By Local Self Government is hero meant 
a special form of admimslration prevalent in towns and 
m rural areas, accordmg to which local affairs are 
entrusted to the care of representative bodies whoso 
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members are partly appointed and partly elected from 
among the people 

I THE MUNIdPALITY 

Development of Municipalities Bombay, Calcutta, 
and Madras enjoyed the privilege of local administrative 
institutions as far back aa the year 1720 More than a 
century, however, had to elapse before other towns in 
India were pven simUar privdeges , and the creation of 
a large number of Municipalities took place m 1 850 In 
the begimmg these Municipal bodies were entirely 
composed of members nominated by Government , and 
and^r^u representation was but slowly 

rf lSS p By tie famous resolut.oi 

of Lord Eipon in 1882, Municipal Local Self Govern 
Se rMea^^ established For Lord R.pon laid down 
tact™. eonatitution, powers, and 

lkct rLr.1 «‘'”ded the 

elective pnnciple , and, at the same tune conferred 

SetnStr 

aaLtSve^ody^r*^ 

orferforrasrm':^”^ 

oufnf'ri entrusted with the carrying 

supenntendence of markets tli«» quarters, the 

of their fellow town ^ ^ general comforts 

may i: — err-ah^dr”® 

repau of the roads, the hghtmg onhe'sT^m; ,‘hc 
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providing of cheap and Das\ means of conveyance, and 
the supplying of other modem conveniences such as 
telephonic communication all over the city and its 
suburbs Fmally, they have also charge of educational 
establishments knoivn as Municipal Schools 

Powers In order to enable it to do its work properly 
theSIumcipahtj stands m need of money Accordingly, 
Mumcipalitics are empowered to levy various kuids of 
taxes, such as taxes on houses, water, carnages, hor«cs 
and bullocks, motor-cars, and entertainments They 
can also levy taxes on goods imported into the city from 
Without , and, finally, m order to cover the expoii'^cs of 
improvement schemes, they are also, under certam 
conditions, entitled to rat«o loans 

n LOCAL BOARDS 

Definition Local Boards are on extension of the 
Municipahty system to the mofussd Just as the local 
affairs of the town are bemg looked after by its leading 
citizens, so the local afioirs of a rural area are entrusted 
to the care of its residents 

Development of Local Boards Local Boards were 
fiTbt mtroduced by Lord Ripon m 1882 The ongmal 
liOcal Boards were of three kmds A rural district was 
divided mto vanous rural areas , and at the bead of 
each area there was a Mtnor Board The Minor Boards 
were under the control of the District Board which 
presided over the whole district , and they had also to 
send delegates to the Dxsinci Council for the settlement 
and pa«<5U)g of common measures affecting the whole of 
the district These vanous boards served the useful 
purpose of associatmg Indians with the work of local 
admimstration, and thus caused all over the country a 
general awakemng of interest m public affairs 
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In course of time the Local Boards, established bj 
Lord Ripon, underwent various changes Moreover, 
these modifications were effected by the Provincial 
Governments, so that the Local Boards are not the same 
m the different provinces The system prevalent m 
Madras closely resembles the original Local Boards as 
devised and organised dunng Lord Ripon’s admmistra 
tion, inasmuch as accordmg to that system various 
local affairs are looked after by the Panchayat, the 
Taluka Boards, and the District Boards In Bombay 
there are only two Local Boards A gtoup of villages 
constitutes a taluka and a number of taluLas consti* 
tutes a District At the head of each district is the 
District Board , and at the head of a taluka is a Taluka 
Board 

These Local Boards, which form a part of Local Self 
Government, should not be confused with the Advisorj 
Board of the Collector (District Board) and the Advisory 
Board of the Sub Divisional Officer (Taluka Board) 
for the latter two Boards belong to the Provincial 
Government under which beading they have already 
been mentioned 

Duties The members of the Local Boards, who are 
partly appointed and parUy elected, the non official 
element forming the majority, are entrusted with 
practicaUy the same duties with which the Mumcipality 
is entrusted m towns Among their functions may be 
mentioned the mamtenance and improvement of roads, 
the establishment of pnmary schools the upkeep of 
dispensanes, and the construction and superintendence 
of markets 

Powers In order to defray their expenses they are 
empowered to raise certam taxes on houses and lands 
and to derive a certam amount of income from school 
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fees and dj'jpons'iries They arc also subsidised by 
Government contributions 

m THE PAlfCHAYAT 

The whole s^^stem of the Local Boards is but a develop 
meat of the old Indian Tillage system or Panchayat 
In former times there seems to have been prevalent 
m eveiy village a peculiar form of local ainmistra 
tion Jaiown as the Panchajat system It came fo be 
so called because the affairs of the village were looLed 
after by a headman and by a council of the most in 
Quential among the villagers, generally five in number 
The Tillage headman had various officials under him, 
among whom the village watchman and the village 
accountant were the two most important 

The headman and his council took charge of the 
legislative and judicial part of government They 
decided on the measures to be adopted for the common 
good, settled disputes among the villagers, andpumshed 
the evil doers The headman and the official under him 
earned out the executive part of government, which 
mamly consisted m enforemg the decisions of the 
Panchayat 

That this system of village government, when 
properly earned out, is productive of great advantages 
IS self evident Accordmgly, m the RTontagu Chelms- 
ford Report the attention of Government was specially 
directed to the development of the panchayat system in 
Villages It was proposed that if the system could be 
made to work properly, the modem panchayat might 
be endowed with civil and cnmmal jurisdiction m petty 
cases, with some admmistrative powers as regards 
sanitation and with permissive power of imposmg a 
local rate 
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IS therefore an imperial and a provinoial budget As 
regards both the imperial and the provincial budget 
certam heads of expenditure as well as the mtroduction 
of new taxes are open to discussion by the legislature of 
the Imperial and of the Provincial Governments As a 
rule the heads not open to discussion m the Legislative 
Councils (Provmcial Legislature) are concerned with 
reserved subjects There are also certam heads of 
expenditure (army, mditaiy woris, etc ) which are not 
open to discussion m the Conned of State and m the 
Legislative Assembly (Impenal Legislature) But, 
barring these exceptions, there are many heads of 
expenditure open to discussion , and the discussion of 
the budget is one of the most important items on the 
programme of the Indian Legislative Houses, both 
central and local 

questions on the land revenue 
eystem m the chapter on that subject reveuuo 


No. 5 THE WELFARE OF THE COUNTRY 
I THE POLICE 

Accordmg to the Police Act of 1861 the pohee 
ail^stration IS organised on the foUowmg hues 
The police adnmuslration is under the control of the 
^^cial Gove^ent At the head of the Provmcial 
Pohee ^sfom, there is an Inspector General, m whom 
ns vested tte entire control of the police force of a 
pro^ce. The provmce m further divided mto dnrtriets, 
subdivisions ot a district, and local pohee stations 

u number of villages 
District Supermtendents are at the head of districts , 

q'Tr ““hdivnnous of a 

’if ? Head Constables are at the 

head of local pohee stations , and VUlage Chaukidars 
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have to report cnmo and to iratch suspects in their 
rc'spective villages 

Besides the ordmarj police force, there arc various 
other organisations to mamtoin order in the country , 
the most important are the Railwaj Police, the 'Militari. 
Police in frontier tracts in Bengal, Assam, and Burma , 
and the Cnmmal Intelligence Department The cost 
of the police force sistem amounts to over £5,000,000 
annually 


H AD'MTVISTRA.TION OF JUSTICE 

Civil Justice Civil Courts enforce the rights or 
redre<is the vroqgs of individuals m ca^es that are not 
cnmmal , that is to say, m cases rvhich are not the 
result of a mcked motive, and are not extremelv 
iDjunous to Society or to the State 

Cnininal Justice Cnmmal Courts indict punishment 
on cnmmals, that is, on men who perpetrate actions 
which are the result of a wicked motive and which 
are extremely injurious to Society or to the State 

The following scheme gives an idea of the vanous 
judicial courts both crmunal and civil, which are here 
mentioned in descending order of digmty . 

Criminal Justice 

1 The High Court 

2 The District or Sessions Court 

3 The Court of the Magistrate of the First Class 

4 The Court of the Magistrate of the Second Class. 

5 The Court of the Magistrate of the Third Classi. 

6, Honorary Magistrates m Presidency Towns. 

Citil Justice 

1 The High Court 

2 The District or Sessions Gmri, 
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3 TliO Court of tho Subordinftto Judge of the Firet CIam 

4 Iho Court of tlio Subonlinato Judge of tlio Second Cla/a 
6 Tho Court of tlio Dintnct MunsifT 

0 Small Causos Court tn many importnnt centres 


Accortling to this plan thcro js in each pro\inco n 
Civil and a Cnmmal High Court or Chief Court These 
High Courts nro invcsteil with supreme judicial power 
rurthermore, m each district thtro is a Civil and 
Criminal Court (District Sessions), similar to those 
I nghsh Courts of Justice which nro held twice a jear in 
every county, and commonly known ns Assizes 
I'lnally, under tho Civil and Criminal District Courts 
arc tho inferior (}ivil and Cnmmal Courts Tlic High 
Court and tho District Courts decide important cases 
both m civil and cricnma) matters Loss important 
cases oro referred to tho inferior courts 
Thus, for eiamplo. First Class, Second Class, and 
Third Class llagistratcs arc empowered to fine up to 
Rs. 1,000, Rs 200, and Rs 100 respective!) Again, 
First Qass, Second Class, and Tiiird Class Magistrates 
are empowered to inflict terms of imprisonment 
amounting to two years, to six months, and to odj 
month respectivolv Similarly tho jurisdiction of tie 
inferior civil courts is lunited by the amount of mone) 
involved in them 


Fi^hermore if the parties concerned should not be 
satisfied with the sentence of the judge who lias decided 
e case, t cy generally are free to appeal to a higher 
cou u rom the High Court there is no appeal to 
any other ^urt of Justice m India, and acco^rdingly 
^ Council m 


conclusion it wiU be useful to point out 
that the various courts, both civil and criminal, though 
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they cnrrj out their judicial work independently, are aU 
of them under constant control and acti\ e supervision , 
and it IS the special province of the High Courts to 
exercise supervision over all the other courts 

m. EXTERNAL DEFENCE 
India IB defended against external aggression by the 
navy and the army The navy protectmg India is the 
British Navy, for the upkeep of which the British tax- 
payer IS responsible There are also a few ships, called 
the Indian Morme, that watch the ports and the mouths 
of tidal rivers The army which is to defend India 
against foreign mvasion also serves the puipose of 
holdmg the country in mihtary occupancy, and of 
puttmg down such disturbances as cannot be kept in 
hand by the police The Regular Army consists of 
250,000 men, of whom 80,000 are British It is under 
the control of the Commander in Chief who is always a 
member of the Imperial Executive Council Besides 
the Regular Army there are vanous auxiliary forces 
such as the Volunteers (35,000), the Imperial Service 
Troops (18,000), the Frontier Militia (6,000), and the 
Military Pohee (16,000) The upkeep of the army in 
India 18 one of the most expensive items of the yearlj 
budget , and this is a sore point with many political 
leaders 

No. 6 —THE PROSPEBITT OF THE COUNTRY 
I EDUCATION 

History of Education. During the administration of 
Lord Bentmck, Indians became eligible to public office^ 
and appointments It became therefore imperative to 
provide them with the nec^sary educational eqmp 
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ment , for unless educational establishments were 
opened, the majority of the tidians would never be able 
to take advantage of the opportumties offered them 
On that occasion a battle royal was fought between the 
Orientalists, who were the champions of Sanskrit and 
Arabic, and the Anghcists, who were anxious to mtro 
duce English as the medium of mstruction in pubbc 
schools The Anghcists, owing to Macaulay’s masterly 
pleadings, won the day , and thus Enghsh became the 
medium of instruction m all public schools and colleges 
in 1836 

In its first efforts to spread education, Government 
addressed itself specially to the upper classes , and it 
was only towards 1854 that the question of elementary 
education was brought to the fore, and that the whole 
educational system was reorganised on a more scientific 
basis In each Province there was to be a Department 
of Public Instruction, and m each Presidency town there 
was to be a University Besides the establishment of 
Umversity CJoUeges, provision was made for the openmg 
of High Schools, of Vernacular Schools, and of Schools 
mtermediary between the latter end the High Schools 

Present System of Education The present educa- 
tional system comprises Primary Education Secondary 
Education Higher Education, Techmoal Education, 
Education among special sections of the commumty, 
and the Educational Service 

Primary Education The object and aim of Primary 
Education is to decrease the number of illiterates, by 
whom axe meant all the persons who can neither read 
nor write Accordmgly the instruction imparted in 
primary schools is most elementary, and is mainly con- 
cerned with the three Rs Among the primary schools 
some are directly administered by the Government , 
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others arc run by municipalities under Government 
control ; and others stiU are managed by private 
individuals There are at present over 100,000 pnmary 
schools, and thej are attended by about 4,000,000 
children 

Secondary Education. Secondary Education com- 
prises Vernacular Middle Schools, English Middle 
Schools, and High Schools In the Vernacular and the 
English Middle Schools, pupils are being tramed with a 
view to prepare them for some employment, the differ- 
ence between the two being that in the former the 
English course is entu^ly omitted, whilst m the latter 
the English language is an important part of the course 
of study. The High SchooU, leading up to the matn 
culation or to the school ^al examination, prepare 
boys for the University Colleges There are altogether 
about 6,000 High Schools, and they are attended by 
about 700,000 pupils 

Higher Education Higher Education, by which is 
here meant the instruction imparted m Colleges, 
prepares students for the various University degrees. 
At the head of a University there is a Chancellor, who 
IS the head of the province m which the University is 
situated He is assisted by a Vice Chancellor and by 
100 ex officio and ordinary Fellows Oat of these 100 
Fellows a Senate is formed , and m the members of the 
Senate all legislative authority is vested Besides the 
Senate there is a Syndicate , and the executive 
authority is m the hands of the members of the Syn- 
dicate Furthermore, there are Boards of Examiners, 
Boards of Studies, and Boards of Inspection The 
Boards of Inspection visit the various colleges, report 
on the worh done m them, and decide whether new 
colleges should be affiliated to, and recognised by the 

u « I *2 
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University The Boards of Studies are chiefly con 
cemed with the selection of text books and also draw up 
programmes of studies The Boards of Examiners 
appomt the examiners, and supervise and control the 
exammatiouB 

Umversity Education la bemg rapidly extended all 
over India The number of students joining the colleges 
IS mcreasmg year by year , whilst the most important 
development in Higher Education m recent times has 
been the foundation of a Hmdn Umversity at Benares 
and of a Muhammadan Anglo OnentaJ College at 
Aligarh 

Techmcal Education Under this heading may be 
grouped Industrial Schools that go in for the teaching 
of handicrafts , Engineering Colleges, that tram 
students for the Pubhc Works Department , Agn 
cultural and Veterinary Colleges and the Schools of 
Mediome and Arts 

Education among Special Sections of the Community 
Efforts have heen made to spread education among the 
members of the Aluhammadan community , similarly 
Female Education is also being greatly encouraged , 
furthermore special colleges have been opened for the 
BODS of the Indian nobility The Anglo Indian com 
mumty has also been liberally encouraged , and 
finally efforts have been made to break down the barriers 
that prevent children of lower caste people from 
receiving instruction 

The Educational Service The Educational Service 
consists of the Education Member the Director of 
PubUo Instruction Inspectors and Assistantlnspectors, 
Professors m Colleges and Teachers m Government 
Schools The Education Member belongs to the 
Imperial Executive Couned He is at the head of the 
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entire Educational Department, and controls, super* 
vises, and directs tlie activities of the provincial 
educational authonties The Director of Public 
Instruction is at the head of the Educational Depart- 
ment m a province , he controls, supervises, and 
directs the activities of Inspectors and of Assistant 
Inspectors On Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors 
falls moat of the drudgery They have to visit the 
various schools, and to report on the ■way m Tviuch 
they are run 

The Educational Service la divided into three grades 
— the Indian Educational Service, the Provincial 
Educational Service, and the Subordinate Educational 
Service The members of the Indian Educational 
Service are mamly British Umversity men They are 
Frmcipals of CkiUeges, Professors, Headm'isters, and 
Inspectors of Schools The members of the Provincial 
and Subordinate Educational Service ore Indians and 
they are employed m vanous capacities either as 
Prmcipals of Colleges, Inspectors, Headmasters and 
Teachers m High Schools or Primary Schools 

n SANITATION 

Medical Department Comtituhon Medical officers 
are distributed, accordmg to qualification, mto various 
classes There are Indian Medical Service men Civil 
Assistant Surgeons, Civil Hospital Assistants, IMilitary 
Assistant Surgeons, and Atilitary Hospital Assistants 
Indian Medical Service men are those who secure the 
first places in a competitive exanunation held m 
England , they are the most competent among the 
medical officers, and therefore hold the most responsible 
positions Civil and Shbtary Assistant Surgeons 
graduate from Indian Medical Colleges , and Civil and 
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Military Hospital Assistants have lower professional 
quabfications. and are usually trained m medical 
schools 

Organisation. The administrative head of the Indian 
Medical Department is the Director General, Indian 
Medical Semco , under his control are the vanous 
provincial medical departments, which are subdivided 
mto district medical departments At the head of the 
provmcial medical department is the Inspector General 
of Civil Hospitals , at the head of the district medical 
department is the Civil Surgeon , the other subordinate 
medical ofiBcers are the Assistant Surgeons and the 
Hospital Assistants 

Activities The work of the medical department 
includes hospitals, dispensaries, and lunatic asylums , 
vital statistics, general sanitation, and vaccmation , 
and the health of ports and shippmg 

As regards the hospitals the most important are the 
hospitals m the Presidency towns and the direct 
hospitals The hospitals m the Presidency towns are 
directly under Government control , and m each 
Presidency town there is a General Hospital connected 
with the local Medical College These hospitals are 
largely staffed by Indian Medical Service men As 
regards the district hospitals the prmcipal hospital is 
alwajs situated at the headquarters of the District, and 
IS under the immediate charge of the Civil Surgeon 
assisted by subordmate ofiBcers Next m importance 
after the district hospitals are the district dispensaries, 
the management of which is frequently vested in Local 
Boards 

Sanitary Department Consttiuiion The members of 
the Sanitary Department are the Samtajy Com 
missioner with the Government of India, and the 
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members of various Sanitary Boards — ^ProvinciaJ, 
District, Local, and Municipal 

Organisation. At tbe head of the Sanitary Depart- 
ment IS the Sanitary Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India , he controls the various provincial 
samtary departments The Provincial Sanitary De 
partment la under the control of a Sanitary Board 
assisted by a Sanitary Engineer The Provineial 
Sanitary Department is divided mto district sanitary 
departments under the control of the District Board 
and the Civil Surgeons The District Samtary Depart 
ment is subdivided into Local Sanitary departments 
under the control of Local Boards that axe entrusted 
with the core of village sanitation 

Furthermore, a highly organised and really effective 
municipal sanitary department has been developed in 
municipal, and specially m Presidency towns Thus, 
for example, m Bombay the samtary organisation of 
the town is subdivided into four mam departments 
water supply, drainage, sewage, and conservancy At 
the head of each of the first three departments is an 
engmeer , and these three engmeere are subordmate to 
theHealth OfBcerwhois tbe chief Samtary OfBcerm the 
town of Bombay 

Activities. The work of the Samtary Department is 
connected with the water-supply, dramage, sewage, 
conservancy, the cleanmg of streets and open places, the 
improvement of insanitary dwellings, the suppression of 
ofTcnsivo trades, tbe Leepmg of burial and burning 
grounds, the cleanimess of markets and slaughter- 
houses, and the destruction of unwholesome food 
Perhaps it may be said that one of its most important 
works IS the combating of infectious di^joasea such as 
plague, cholera, and smallpos 
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ni PtTBLIC WORKS 

Public Works aro naturally divided into Buddings 
and Roads, Irrigation and Railways It was undor the 
administration of Dalhousio tliat a Public Works 
Department was ofEcialiy estabbehed 

Organisation The vanous matters connected with 
the Public Works Department ore divided mto essen 
tials and details By eisenttaU are here meant the 
distribution of grants, the control of the more important 
establishments and the sanctionmg of large projects 
and estimates for Imperial Works By detaxla ore here 
meant the execution of mdividual works, the appoint 
ment of less important ofDcers and the sanctioning of 
estimates for Provincial Works The Imperial Govern 
ment controls the MstnitaU the Provincial Government 
controls the details At the head of the public works is 
the Member for Public Works who belongs to the 
Imperial Executive Gounod The Provmcial Public 
Works are divided m the followmg manner Each 
provmce is divided mto circles and each circle is 
subdivided mto divisions A circle is under the control 
of a Bupermtending engmeer , a division is looked alter 
by an Executive Engmeer 

Activities The activities of the Pubbo Works 
Department are manifold and include the buddmg of 
canals the digging of wells and tanks the makin g of 
roads and buddmgs the bmldmg of harbours and 
dockyards the construction of telegraph and radway 
Imes bridges and ports 

The magnitude of the work achieved may be gathered 
from the foUowmg statistics In 1857 the Indian 
Government had opened 300 miles of railway which 
earned durmg the year two millinn passengers and 
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253.000 tons of goods la 1931 32 there were 42,753 
miles of railway, whicli earned during the year 506 
milhoDL passengers and 75 million tons of goods In the 
same year the railway service gave employment to 

730.000 persons, of whom 726,000 were Indians 

Again, as regards irrigation works in 1857, the total 

area irrigated from all the canal systetns amounted to 

1.600.000 acres In the year 1931 the total area that 
received water supply from all the pubhc imgation 
Works m India was 31,000,000 acres furthermore, in 
1857 there were 3,000 miles of single telegraph wire, and 
a few score telegraph offices In 1932 there was a total 
length of 107,000 miles of line with 683,000 miles of 
wire , there were also 1 3,000 telegraph offices, and seven 
teen million mes'iages passed that year over the wires 

Department of Commerce and Didusfry. The growth 
of the railway business attained such proportions that 
m 1905 the control of the railway was taken from the 
Public Works Department, and vested m a Railway 
Board consistmg of a Chairman and two members , 
thus a new department was created under the name of 
Department of Commerce and Industry At the head 
of the Indian Railway System is the Slember for 
Commerce and Industry, who controls the Railway 
Board Besides this each Rada ay is under the control 
of an Agent, who is the chief railway officer The Agent 
13 assisted by a Traffic Manager, a Chief Engmeer, a 
Locomotive Superintendent, and a Store keeper , and 
all have a large number of assistants 

IV. PROTECmON OF.AGRICULTORAL INTERESTS 

As India is essentially an agricultural coimtry, it is 
but natural that Government should specially look 
after the agricultural mtercsts of Indio This is all the 
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more necessarj, because in many parts of India the 
farmer is entirely at the mercy of an erratic monsoon, 
and either scarcity or superabundance of ram may prove 
equally fatal We ■mil tbereforo mention some of the 
measures taken by Government to protect the farmer 
Preventive Measures Tirst of all m order to protect 
the farmers Government tries to prevent famines 
Accordingly irrigation works are bemg earned out ivitb 
ever mcreasmg efficiency m order to make up for 
scarcity of ram m times of drought Special attention 
IS devoted to the preservation of the existmg forests and 
to the planting of new ones, because m tropical regions 
absence of forests results m andity of sod Purther 
more rivets are encased between high and solid 
embankments, lest, m times of dduvial ram tbe nver 
should overdow the suixoundmg fields, and destroy the 
harvest Fmally, a number of co operative societies 
have been started, and the peasantry are strongly 
advised to deposit m their banks their little savings, and 
allow them to accumulate bo that, if famme should 
come over the land, its mbabitants may not find them 
selves helplessly depnved of every means of providing 
for themselves and completely unable to buy seed for 
the next harvest 

Belief Measures When famme swoops down upon 
certam parts of the country Government tries to 
minimise the sufienngs of tbe stricken population and to 
save as many lives as possible by startmg relief works 
Relief works are generally connected •with the btulding 
of roads and railways or the diggmg of canals All 
those who are able to work ate thus engaged m worl^ of 
pubhc usefulness whilst the children, the aged and the 
mfirm are concentrated m famme camps At th<» same 
tune the large net of railway Imes is then used for the 
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carrying of foodstuffs into the stricken area In times 
of famme the farmers find it* of course, impo<?sibJe to pay 
the land revenue , acoordmgly the land revenue is 
either remitted or reduced, and money advances are 
even made to the cultivators to enable them to buy 
seed for the next harvest, and cattle for re Btochng 
their farms 

No 7 —THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 

■What does it mean The Indian Civil Service 
consists of the men whom Government chooses for the 
management of the higher branches of the executive 
and judicial administration of the country 

Its History In the days of the old East India 
Company, the writers, factors and merchants of the 
Company transacted busmess with the Indians But 
as the temtones of the Company increased, and the 
trading pohcy made room for the pohcy of territorial 
acqmsition, the administration of the occupied tern 
tones was, under Clive and Warren Hastmgs, entrusted 
to individuals specially chosen for the task Up to the 
year 1853, the Company exercised a free choice m the 
nppomtment of its servants , but m that year the 
Company was deprived of the right of patronage and 
the various posts were thrown open to public com 
petition 

The competitive examination, held in England, has 
alna^’s been open to all British subjects , but in course 
of time, the examination has undergone various modifi 
cations as regards the subjects of the examination and 
the age limit of the candidates In isa7 the Civil 
Service was divided into three branches There is first 
of all, the Imperial Civil Service recruited m England bj 
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competitive exammation and open to all British aub 
jccts, though there were but few Indians that succeeded 
in jommg it Next comes the Provincial Ihdian 
Service, chiefly recruited from educated Indians in the 
provinces either by competitive examination or by 
gradual promotion from the eubordmate service 
Fmally there is the Suhordmate Service almost entirely 
reermted from Indians 

Of late the constitution of the Civil Service has been 
considerably modified , Indians are given better 
opportunities than, they had before to take part in the 
competitive examination, which will no longer be 
exclusively held in England 

No 8.— NATIVE STATES 
Number and Division There are about 700 native 
states in India , and they are distributed mto three 
classes First Class The first class states are five m 
number , Hyderabad, Mysore, Barode, Kashmir, and 
Nepal These states ate free from all provincial 
control , neither are they under the control of an agent, 
but are directly under the Viceroy Second Class The 
second class states numbermg about 170, are under the 
control of an agent directly responsible to the Viceroy 
There are three agencies the Central India Agency, 
the Baluchistan Agency, and the Bajputana Agency 
Third Class The third class states are directly under 
Provincial control, and have direct dealings with the 
provincial rulers of Bengal, the Umted Provinces 
Bombay, the Punjab and Burma 

POWERS OF THE NATIVE STATES 
The native states are free to make their own laws 
com their own monev and determine their own taxes 
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But they are not free to enter into alliances with foreign 
power*, create new armies, or to increase the strength of 
their standing armies, to build forts, or erect ammum 
tion factories, or wage war on neighbourmg states 
I'urthennore, the Indian rulers are expected to watch 
over the welfare of their subjects and to suppress evil 
practices , for popular discoutent or civil strife would 
be followed by British interference 
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